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T>ERfIAP8  the  reluctance  with  t\’hich  we  enter  upon  the 
dischari;e  of  our  duties  on  the  present  occasion,  is  unjusti* 
fiahle.  Perhaps  we  have  too  long  listened  to  the  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  calumnious  rumour.  Perhaps  we  have  yielded  to  a 
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soundless  despondency  in  iinapninij^  (hat  the  task  to  ^hich 
we  address  ourselves,  is  not  more  irksome  than  it  is  hopeless 
of  any  beneficial  result.  VVe  determine  iIhmi  to  dismiss  from 
our  minds  an  idea  so  disheartening  to  ourselves,  and  perhaps  so 
injurious  lo  others  ;  nor  will  we  suppose  that  the  parties  most  dU 
rcHTtly  concerned  in  the  remarks  we  may  olfer,  have  already  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  munition  of  infallibility,  and  that  it  would 
be  nothing  less  than  the  abandonment  of  a  fundamental  priu« 
ciple,  were  they  to  give  a  moment's  audience  to  the  humblest 
Suggestion. 

But  although  there  were  ground  for  the  allegation,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  some  individuals,  that  they  arc  even  less  distinguished 
by  the  incoherence  and  extravagance  of  their  opinions,  than  by 
the  haughty  confidence,  the  appalling  violence,  the  inaccessible 
dogmatism,  with  which  they  maintain  those  opinions ;  were  it 
true  of  such  individuals,  that  they  arc  far  gone  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  feeble  expostulations  ;  were  we  com|>elled  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  leaders  and  tlie  van  have  long  since  made  an 
aberration,  which  carries  them,  not  only  beyond  the  circle  of 
our  influence,  but  even  without  the  sphere  of  common  sense 
and  argument;  yet,  surely,  we  might  take  courage  from  the  per* 
suasion,  that  at  least  the  hindermost  companies  of  the  camp 
have  not  passed  the  boundary  where  the  mighty  voice  of  truth 
and  soberness  ceases  to  be  heard. 

But  however  this  may  be,  while  on  our  part  we  labour 
to  avoid  tlm  feeling  as  well  as  the  manner  of  a  flippant  con¬ 
fidence,  we  shall  not  suppose  that  any  one  who  may  give 
our  pages  a  perusal,  will  commence  that  perusal  with  the  in¬ 
sane  determination  of  stopping  the  ear  against  every  appeal. 
We  shall,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  our  readers  to  have  as  tho* 
rougli,  as  practical,  as  humbling  a  conviction  as  ourselves,  of 
the  fallibility  and  depraved  obscurity  of  the  human  under¬ 
standing. 

It  is,  we  know,  the  distinguishing  privilege  of  the  Chris- 
itan,  that  he  is  taught  of  God.  But  we  cannot  forget  in  how 
many  cases  the  unfounded  presumption  of  this  teaching  hat 
become  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  false  opinions.  Is  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  tbe  serious  inquirer  abandoned  to  hopeless 
distraction  amid  the  jarring  pretensions  which  divide  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  ?  The  supposition  U  inconsistent  with  the  claims 
and  the  honours  of  Revelation.  No  :  while  the  self-sufficient, 
the  obstinate,  tho  proud,  the  vain,  tlic  presumptuous,  the  per¬ 
verse,  pursue,  each  the  path  of  his  own  choosing,  tlie  bumbk 
soul  holds  on  hUt  way  rejoicing  ;  he  follows  the  banner  whioh 
bears  tliat  inscription,  **  The  meek  will  He  guide  in  judgement; 
“  the  meek  will  He  teach  his  law.”  When  the  time  arrives 
that  the  minds  of  men  shall  be  fixed  with  the  attention  it  de- 
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lerves  upon  Ihe  sensible  criterion  of  truth,  when  tliey  shall 
understand  the  inseparable  connexion  between  heavenly  teach* 
ins;,  and  heavenly  teachableness,  heresy  will  quickly  expire, 
and  the  sword,  the  spear,  the  shield  of  controversy,  will  drop 
at  once  from  the  hands  of  the  defenders  of  the  faith,  and  of  its 
oppuf^ners. 

If  a  complicated  system  of  opinions  is  to  be  considered 
tDcrely  as  the  result  of  so  much  ratiocination  as  is  implied  in 
the  provinj;  of  the  several  propositions  of  which  it  consists,  we 
imagine  it  will  be  very  diflieult  in  most  cases  to  discover  any 
clew  to  the  reason  of  its  coherence,  or  that  principle  which 
makes  it  one  in  a  logical  sense,  and  secures  the  acthesion  of 
its  parts  in  its  ref'cption  by  diiferent  minds.  Hut  on  the  other 
hand,  with  respt'ct  to  the  various  systems  which  have  aetunlly 
obtained  any  considerable  currency  among  men,  this  principle 
of  coherence  may  readily  be  found  in  some  one  of  those  impulses 
to  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man  is  sub¬ 
jected.  The  reasoning  faculty,  instead  of  bein^  considered  as 
the  source,  or  first  cause  of  these  systems,  will  appear  only  to 
have  discharged  the  very  subordinate  oOice  of  hunting  for  pleas 
by  which  to  reconcile  the  understanding  to  the  heterogeneous 
mass.  Man  is  doubtless  a  reasoning  being ;  but  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  his  history  suihciently  evinces  that,  in  his 
opinions,  he  is  immeasurably  less  the  creature  of  simple  ratio¬ 
cination,  than  of  impulses  derived  from  his  susceptibility  to 
moral  sentiment.  This  view  of  the  subject  greatly  simplifies 
the  phenomena  of  opinion.  Were  systems  purely,  or  chiefly 
the  result  of  reasoning,  true  and  false  propositions,  j>erfect 
and  defective  inferences,  being  capable  of  infinitely  diversified 
combinations,  would  give  an  almost  infinite  diance  against  any 
tiiiiforroity  in  these  phenomena  :  there  would  be  nearly  as  many 
persuasions  as  thinkers,  as  many  creeds  as  believers.  But 
those  impulses  which  are  the  true  sources  of  opinion,  are  few 
in  number,  common,  though  in  different  degrees,  to  all  men, 
and  perhaps  not  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained  and  defined. 
We  incline  to  think  that  no  great  violence  would  be  done  to 
any  of  the  apparently  multifarious  draughts  of  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  truth  which  have  been  published  and  received  in  the 
world,  were  they  all  reiluced  into  three  or  four  classes,  as  they 
may  be  traced  to  the  three  or  four  leading  impulses  of  our 
corrupted  nature.  On  this  ground  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  all  the  ugly  pro- 
g^y  of  Error,  whether  of  Pagan  or  of  Christian  name.  Con- 
^Nkved  as  a  scheme  of  sentiments  for  man,  Christianity  can 
^  traced  to  none  of  the  inherent  propensities  of  the  human 
mind.  And  when  effectuated  by  Almighty  Power,  it  plows  up 
fcrhself  a  track  directly  athwart  erery  one  of  those  profien^ 
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si(ies.  Under  its  sovereii'n  influence  they  must  all  be  sub« 
verted,  and  buried,  and  perish  in  the  soil  that  is  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  eternal  life. 

Hence  then  we  derive  a  test,  independent  of  the  direct  lioe 
of  argumentation,  to  wliich  a  system  may  lui  fairly  submitted. 
Christianity  olfers  to  man  nothing  less  than  to  make  him  every 
whit  whole  ;  empiricism,  however  it  may  astonish  by  a  partial 
cure,  ertects  nothing  but  at  the  cost  of  the  vital  principle.  The 
former  rests  its  success  upon  the  o|>eration  of  an  energy  wholly 
foreign  to  the  subject ;  the  latter  borrows  all  its  |K)wer  from 
some  modification  of  the  inherent  forces  of  the  constitution. 

The  application  of  a  test  of  this  kind  consists  in  an  appeal 
to  the  conscience  rather  than  to  the  understanding.  And  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  charge  against  a  system,  of  its  originating  in  a 
corrupt  bias  of  the  mind,  can  be  substantiated  by  a  reference  to  a 
variety  of  particulars,  it  may  succeed  in  arresting  the  attention, 
and  ill  shaking  the  contidence  of  belief,  where  the  soundest  rea¬ 
soning  would  produce  no  cflect. 

If  tlien  it  shall  appear,  with  respect  to  a  debated  system,  that 
upon  the  first  view,  and  considered  ns  a  whole,  it  manifestly 
tends  to  defend,  to  cherish,  and  to  indulge  some  one  of  the 
known  impulses  of  the  human  mind  ;  that,  in  examining  the 
details  of  the  said  system,  those  points  in  which  it  departs  from 
the  asserted  standard  of  Truth,  are  exactly  those  in  which  tliat 
standard  militates  the  most  directly  against  the  indulgence  of  the 
corrupt  propensity ;  that  those  ])oiiitsoi'  Divine  truth  which  are  the 
most  easily  accoiniuodated  to  the  sinister  designs  of  the  system, 
and  which,  siipcrticially  considered*,  give  it  some  appearance  of 
sujiport,  arc  in  fact  those  to  which  an  almost  exclusive  proiui- 
nence  is  given  ;  and  that  the  hyjiothesis  assumed,  which  serves, 
us  it  were,  to  connect  together  the  system,  furnishes  a  clew  to 
the  explanation  of  those  a]>parently  unconnected  accidents  by 
which  its  reception  is  invariably  accompanied — those  minor  symp¬ 
toms  wbicli  are  usually  the  least  fallacious  criteria  of  a  specific 
disease  :  if  all  this  shall  appear,  we  shall  think  ourselves  au¬ 
thorized  to  urge  upon  the  advocates  of  the  system  in  question,  i 
very  strong  presumption  against  their  doctrine,  that  it  is  not 
from  Heaven,  but  of  man. 

We  do  then  avow  our  conviction,  that  those  statements  of 
Christian  doctrine,  wbicli  arc  usually  styled  Aniinomian^*  arise 
from  an  entire  corruption  of  the  true  design  of  Religion :  we 
further  think,  that  Antinomianism  is  not  a  simple  mistake,  or» 

*  W  e  shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  using  this  term  in  the  way  of 
bringing  “  a  railing  accusation”  against  a  party ;  we  employ  it  purely 
for  the  convenience  of  avoiding  circumlocution,  and  consider  it  e* 
compreheadiDg  all  the  various  shades  of  sentiment  of  the  same  clM 
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combination  of  more  errors  in  judc^eraent.  C on teni plated  in  the 
aspect  it  boars  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  the  system 
appears  to  possess  an  unbroken  consistency  and  uniformity  of 
(lesi^rth  throut'hout  its  various  details  to  betray  the  opera- 
lion  of  the  same  ^^rminatini^  principle.  We  view  it  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  depraved  mind  to  rescue  itself  by  an  artificial  pro¬ 
cess  from  the  inference  contained  in  the  facts  of  our  condition, 
as  they  arc  revealed  and  authenticated  hy  Revelation.  It  is  a 
manwuvre  to  evade  the  laws  of  the  moral  world,  and  to  gain 
by  a  single  step  that  position  which  can  in  fact  l>e  attained  only 
in  the  way  of  subjection  to  those  laws.  It  seeks  to  place  the 
truths  relating  to  our  moral  condition,  in  that  position  which  shall 
intercept  the  direct  communication  between  the  understanding, 
and  the  nflcctions  and  active  powers;  and  thus  allows  of  no 
motive  beyond  a  mere  reflection,  indirectly  derived  from  the 
truth.  Antinomianism  aims  to  disjoin  man  from  himself,  and 
it  is  perfected  when  it  has  reduced  him  to  the  feeling  of  being 
the  inane  spectator  of  his  own  immortal  destinies. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  charge  the  scheme  of  doctrine  of  which 
we  treat,  with  being  a  mere  device  to  cloke  the  indulgence  of 
depraved  appetites  and  passions.  Thai  it  does  serve  in  many 
cases  as  a  plea  and  a  disguise  for  such  indulgence,  is  a  matter 
of  notorious  fact,  and  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence.  But  such  a  result  is  by  no  means  uniform,  and 
many  of  the  most  determined  advocates  of  the  system  will  bo 
able  to  repel  the  charge,  with  a  triumphant  consciousness  of  its 
injustice;  and  thus,  if  it  be  assumed  as  affording  a  suflicient 
clew  hy  which  to  explain  the  facts  of  tlic  case,  many  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  those  facts  will  be  left  unaccounted  for. 

8o  far  from  attempting  to  trace  the  evil  to  the  grossness  of 
appetite,  or  the  turbulence  of  the  higher  passions,  we  should 
rather  seek  for  its  origination  in  the  closet  of  the  man  whose 
temperament  exempts  him  from  the  stronger  impulses  both  of 
the  animal  and  moral  faculties ;  who  possesses  a  constitutional 
facility  of  wittnlrawing  himself  from  the  importunity  of  exter¬ 
nal  objects,  and  who  can  derive  a  sufliciency  of  happiness  from 
the  operations  of  Ins  own  mind.  Were  we  indeed  to  designate 
Antinomianism  by  a  single  phrase,  we  should  call  it  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Intellectual  Quietism,  It  might  perhaps  be  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Stoicism  of  Christianity.  VVe  should  not  rest  the 
propriety  of  the  allusion,  upon  the  obvious  peculiarity  of  both 
systems — their  distortion  and  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  neces¬ 
sity,  but  upon  their  attempting  to  cflect  a  disjunction  between 
the  understanding,  and  the  atfcctions  and  active  powers,  and 
endeavouring  to  perpetuate  this  separation,  by  sinking  between 
tliein  the  impassable  gulf  of  unfathomable  abstractions, — upon 
their  labouring  to  wall -up  an  impregnable  Paradise  for  mao^ 
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Vi\i\i  the  ruin  of  all  liis  ii^enuine  sentiments.  Tkie  Stoic  iroa* 
pnes  himself  to  hare  gained  u  point  of  specuhition  so  elevated, 
as  to  enable  him  to  oteriuvk  the  laws  and  order  of  the  mural 
world  ;  and  havini^  ascertained  that  the  principle  upon  which 
the  movements  of  human  life  are  constructed,  is  notliint^  but 
a  frauds  he  descends  amon^  the  realities  of  his  condition,  with 
the  deteriiiination  no  longer  to  be  cheated  into  a  coinpliance 
with  the  primary  impulses  of  his  nature,  lie  feels  himsdf  re¬ 
leased  from  the  burdensome  belief  in  the  cuniR'xion  between 
the  means  and  the  end,  at  least  so  far  as  human  agency  is  con* 
cerned ;  and  having  wholly  abandoned  the  lower  ground  of  ac* 
tion  and  passion,  he  retires  to  the  height  from  whence  he  can, 
undisturbed,  contemplate  the  revohitions  of  eternal  fate.  Fool¬ 
ish  and  cowardly  man  !  To  escajH*  from  the  laws  of  his  being, 
lie  lias  persuaded  himself  into  the  perpetration  of  a  Kiiicide 
upon  his  moral  life  :  henceforward,  lie  walks  the  world,  the  mere 
spectre  of  humanity. 

In  using  (he  phrase  Intellectual  Quietism,  we  had  it  in  view 
to  advert,  in  the  way  of  comparison,  to  the  scheme  of  Senii- 
mental  Quietism,  or  Jllynticism,  Both  systems  are  alike  op¬ 
posed  to  religious  indidcrence.  We  have  not  now  to  do  with 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  felt  nothing  of  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come,  whose  devotion  is  adequately  ex)>ressed  by 
any  formula  of  external  observances,  and  whose  anxieties  for 
the  future  are  easily  allayed  by  a  scrupulous  attention  to  such 
observances.  Both  systems  are,  again,  alike  opposed  to  that 
active  pride  which  crushes  the  incipient  alarms  of  the  con- 
scaonce  by  abridging  Revelation  at  once  of  all  those  facts  upon 
which  its  etViciency  dejicnds. 

So  far  as  both  systems  may  he  considered  as  an  evasion  of 
realities,  and  a  contrivance  for  the  ))roductlon  of  a  factitious 
and  inactive  happiness,  they  are,  also,  alike  opposed  to  the  scheine 
which  excites  the  mind  to  labour  upon  the  stock  of  its  own 
ri*sources,  and  to  seek  tranquillity  in  the  resllessm'ss  of  the 
active  powers,  and  which  scheme  is  accordingly  distinguished, 
in  a  theological  view,  by  its  deficiencies  in  those  points  which 
are  erroneously  suppos^ni  to  abate  the  stimulating  influence  of 
more  favourite  positions. 

It  Is  the  uniform  oharncteristic  of  error,  that,  in  some  di¬ 
rection,  it  piHXects  the  present  condition  of  human  nature,  and 
under  the  pretence  of  restoration,  presents  a  distorted  image 
of  its  original  glory. 

With  the  Mystic,  the  active  powers,  and  the  aflections  which 
are  the  springs  of  those  powers,  become  gradually  enfeebled  by 
the  overgrowth  of  the  imagination,  and  the  liixuriancy  of  those 
seosibilities  that  are  the  most  immediately  witliin  its  influence. 
W  ith  the  Auunomian,  these  active  powers  are  palsied  at  once 
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vnder  the  touch  of  witlierin^  speculation.  The  passireness  of 
(he  Mystic,  is  that  of  expectancy  and  settled  desire  ;  tiiut  of  tlie 
Antinomian,  is  the  hopeless,  fearless  resting  upon  the  validity 
of  a  reversion  :  besides,  the  latter  is  jealous  of  desire,  of  hoi>e, 
of  fear,  lest  they  should  dissolve  the  charm  u|>on  which  de¬ 
pends  Ids  tranquillity.  The  eye  of  the  Mystic  is  directed  up¬ 
ward  ;  he'  loses  the  recollection  of  himself  in  gaxini^  upon  tlie 
objects  which  have  engrossed  his  imagination.  The  Antino- 
mian,  pitched,  in  his  own  conceit,  ii|K)n  the  very  pinnacle  of 
oonteniplation,  looks  down,  and  looks  around  ;  he  blesses  him¬ 
self,  and  admires  his  good  fortune ;  and  the  unvaried  recurrence 
to  this  survey,  is  that  part  alone  of  his  experience,  which  he  can 
allow  to  be  reasonable.  The  Mystic  is  more  separated  from 
his  fellows  in  fact,  than  in  feeling ;  he  is  seduced  to  retire  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  by  the  engrossing  influence  of  self-pleasing 
habits,  as  well  as  by  the  morbid  refinement  of  his  tastes.  The 
Antinornian  is  more  isolated  in  feeling  than  in  fact :  while  he 
lives  among  men,  he  is  disjoined  from  them  by  the  paralysis  of 
the  expansive  affections.  It  might  be  added,'  that  Mysticism 
is  the  dream  of  the  twilight  of  evangelical  truth ;  Antinomi- 
anism  is  the  rioting  in  the  broad  day-light  of  that  truth  :  the 
fiwmer  has  constituted  the  redeeming  article  of  Popery;  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  damning  sin  of  Protestantism. 

We  design  presently  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
to  some  of  the  many  secondary  and  extrinsic  causes,  the  ope- 
ritiou  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  production  of  Antinomi- 
aaism  ;  but  we  must  add  something  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
uniformity  and  consistency  of  its  details  as  a  system  of  evasion. 

When  Divine  revelation  has  produced  its  first  effect,  that  of 
instructing  man  in  the  real  nature  of  his  present  condition ; 
when  he  perceives  himself  to  be  standing  upon  a  mere  shelf, 
which  the  tides  of  time  are  ceaselessly  undermining,  and  from 
which,  wiien  at  length  it  fails,  he  must  plunge  into  the  ocean  of 
immortal  ruin ;  that  primary  law,  the  desire  of  well-being, 
agitates  liiin  with  emotions  under  whose  operation  it  is  im|)oe- 
flible  he  should  rest.  The  voice  from  above  calls  to  him  to  leave 
without  delay  his  |>eri1ous  ^msition,  and  it  points  to  a  way  of 
escape  ;  the  suggestion  of  his  own  breast  is,  to  remain  where  be 
stands,  and  to  seek  for  pleas  by  which  to  allay  his  first  appre* 
hensions.  Tlie  more  nearly  these  pleas  are  assimilated  to  the 
light  he  has  obtained,  the  more  certain  will  be  their  success  in 
proflucing  a  fatal  tranquillity. 

What,  then,  are  those  points  of  Divine  truth,  which  Aiitino- 
mianism  selects,  and  to  which  it  gives  an  exclusive  prominence  ? 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  reply,  that  they  are  those  in  which 
Bian  is,  iminciliately,  but  the  spectator  of  movements  to  which 
bis  own  agency  is  related  by  a  more  remote  implication^-^ 
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points,  t\’hich  it  is  easy  so  to  present,  as  to  keep  entirely  out  of 
Higlit  cv«‘n  that  implication.  Grant,  for  the  sake  of  ar^uinent, 
that  till'  secret  of  Antiiiomianisiu  is  the  endeavour  to  cheat  meo 
into  a  forq;ct fulness  of  their  own  moral  condition,  and  what 
more  probable  means  could  it  adopt,  than  the  engrossing  of  tlie 
attention  wi  ti  these  sublime  but  remote  objects  ?  The  system 
moves,  indec  i,  upon  a  narrow  line  ;  to  secure  its  object,  it  must 
prt^seiil  the  truihs  of  religion  with  exactly  that  degree  of  force, 
which  shall  sudicieiitly  interest  and  stimulate  the  intellect,  and 
detain  the  fueuiito  in  a  st;ite  of  luxurious  abstraction,  and  at 
iiie  same  time,  provide  such  counter- working  principles  as  shall 
arrest  the  progress  of  those  truths,  when  they  would  touch  upoo 
the  springs  of  the  active  |K)wers. 

'I'iie  economic  relations  and  engagements  of  the  Divine  Per¬ 
sons,  in  the  scheme  of  human  redemption,  the  eternity,  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  infallibility  of  tiic  Divine  counsels,  the  vicarious 
work  of  the  lledeemei ,  the  mystical  union  of  believers  with 
Him  ;  these  are  the  glorious  and  precious  truths  which  are  too 
often  employed  to  open  a  way  into  the  hearts  of  pious  hut  ill- 
instructed  persons,  for  the  dotiugs  of  Autinomiauisin  ;  while, 
perverted  from  tiieir  true  design,  in  a  deranged  and  distorted 
form,  they  are  detained  before  the  intellectual  sight,  us  the  ap¬ 
paratus  of  a  vast  and  pleasing  spectacle.  With  respect  to  some 
of  tbc'ie  doctrines  it  may  be  observed,  that  since  they  arc  but 
hinted  to  us  by  the  inspired  writers,  in  the  style  of  reserved  ia- 
tiinatioii,  mul  only  so  far  as  they  stand  related  to  Christian  ex¬ 
perience,  the  mere  eireumstance  of  their  being  made  the  topics 
of  disproportionate,  and  exclusive  ex^mtialion,  suniciently  betrays 
the  presence  of  some  sinister  iidlueuce,  while  the  nature  of  the 
truths  so  selected  and  distinguished,  suggests  the  specitic  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  inllueucc.  As  to  those  of  the  above  mentioned 
truihs  to  which  this  remark  docs  not  apply,  we  are  forward  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  contain  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel,  and 
that  so  long  as  they  are  stated  with  the  unsystematic  simplicity  of 
Scripture,  it  is  not  possible  they  should  occupy  too  prominent 
a  place  in  the  regards  of  tlie  Christian,  or  the  instructions  of 
the  Pulpit.  Such  arc  the  glory  and  the  excellency  of  these 
doctrines,  such  is  their  adaptaiioii  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  men, 
such  their  almighty  ellicacy,  through  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit, 
to  renovate  the  heart,  that,  though  they  be  loaded  with  the 
trigliiiul  productions  of  ignorance,  extravagance,  and  fanaticism, 
they  are  still  accompanied,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  those 
genuine  amt  excellent  fruits  which  the  most  laboured  and  plausible 
schemes  oi  human  devising  have  ever  failed  to  imitate.  Indeeil, 
we  think  cases  might  be  adduceil,  in  which  clVecis  more  fatal  to 
the  iuierests  of  gt*nnine  piety,  have  followed  a  scarcely  palpable 
delicieuey  and  falling  olViu  the  prominence  given  to  these  truUiSj 
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tlian  from  tlie  prevalence,  to  some  extent,  of  the  incoherent  ad* 
(litions  and  dangerous  perversions  of  Antinomiauisiu.  But  we 
procetnl  to  advert  to  some  of  these  additions  and  |)er versions* 
it  will  not  be  imagined,  that  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are 
coiiiined,  we  slioiild  attempt  any  formal  i*etutauoii  of  the  po* 
stions  to  which  we  may  advert ;  our  aim  includes  merely 
sucii  a  reference  to  them,  as  shall  illustrate  their  uni  onu  tendency 
to  eouiiteract  the  desii^n  of  Christianity  as  a  system  of  excite¬ 
ments,  addressed  ultimately,  not  to  the  imagination,  or  the 
uiuierstuiidin^,  but  to  the  springs  of  the  moral  life,  with  a  view 
to  its  renovation,  in  the  place  of  which  renovation  Antino- 
luiauisin  is  adapted  to  substitute  a  simple  change  in  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  mind. 

They  are  powerful  and  quickening  emotions  which  accompany 
the  Christian's  retrospection  of  his  recent  condition  as  an  enemy  to 
the  Divine  Majesty,  a  subject  of  the  curse,  exposed  to  his  righteous 
displeasure  ;  in  a  word,  a  child  of  wrath  even  an  others."  They 
are,  in  fact,  emotions  quite  inconsistent  witii  a  state  of  supine 
coropldcency  and  indulgent  abstraction,  lii  pro|K>rtion  to  the 
sense  he  entertains  of  the  happiness  of  being  brought  nigh  to 
God,  and  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  will  be  the  trembling  gra¬ 
titude  with  which  he  looks  back  upon  the  danger  he  has  escaped, 

I  and  the  anxiety  with  which  he  will  shun  whatever  might  cast  a 
doubt  upon  the  evidence  of  his  safety.  But  if  the  Christian  be 
prohibited  from  coiitemphitiug  himself  in  any  otiier  light  than  in 
tint  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  Sovereign  Grace, — if  he  can  forget 
that  a  relation  can  have  no  actual  existence  independent  of  both 
its  objects, — that  whatever  relates  to  a  creature,  must,  exactly 
so  fur  as  that  relation  extends,  belong  also  to  Time, — if  he  cun 
imagine  that  the  purpose  of  bestowing  eternal  life  obliterates  in 
the  Divine  apprehension  the  very  distinction  between  sin  and  ho¬ 
liness, — if,  in  ii  w  ord,  he  can  persuade  himself  that  uii  intelligible 
idea,  answering  to  some  reality,  is  conveyed  by  the  term  Eternal 
Justijivation, — if,  we  say,  the  Christian  can  do  all  this,  and 
think  of  himself  as  in  the  same  sense,  and  degree,  the  object  of 
the  Divine  complacency,  before  as  after  liis  conversion,  he  is  at 
once  relieved  from  all  the  troublesome  and  stimulating  emotions 
above  referred  to.  He  is  indeed  saved,  but  he  was  never  lost  ; 
rescued,  but  he  was  never  in  danger. 

How  can  he  mock  his  convictions  by  attempting  or  professing 
to  derive  any  considerable  motive  or  sentiment  from  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  a  transieut,  an  insignificant,  an  inconsequential  acci- 
dent  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject  ? 

But  further:  Transactions  which  we  can  attach  in  idea  to 
eternity,  though  they  may  acquire  a  nominal  increase  of  im¬ 
portance  from  the  association,  will  ever  excite  an  interest  less 
ttemible  than  those  which  belong  to  the  kind  of  duration  with 
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If  hich  our  feelinefn  aro  familiar.  I  f  the  idea  of  an  Eternity  to  come, 
hiH  the  i>ower  of  producing  a  profound  impression,  it  acquires  it  ia 
proportion  as  we  indulge  ourselves  in  thifikin;7  of  Eiernity  as  the 
perpetual  repetition  of  Time,  nut  of  an  Eternity  past,  (if  we  may 
use  an  expression  so  improper,)  we  are  absolutely  incapable  of 
forming  any  conception.  No  human  mind,  we  imagine,  ever 
rests  upon  the  idea  beyond  the  duration  of  a  glance.  The  un¬ 
derstanding  feels  itself  touching  painfully  upon  the  boundary  of 
its  powers,  and  an  involuntary  revulsion  takes  place.  It  is 
true,  that  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  sclieme  rest  their 
foundations  in  this  unfathomable  abyss.  The  Christian  gazei 
downward  for  a  moment,  to  ascertain  the  stability  of  his  hopes; 
it  is  with  the  bare  inference  alone  which  he  thence  derives,  that 
his  feelings  are  concerned.  It  appears  then,  that  in  transferring 
the  interesting  fact  of  our  being  justified  l)efore  God,  from  iU 
place  in  time,  (and  that  a  time  quite  within  reach  of  our  feelings,) 
to  a  gone-by  eternity,  we  at  once  remove  it  beyond  the  distance 
at  whid^  it  can  excite  any  emotion  inconsistent  with  tliat  arti¬ 
ficial  tranquillity  which  it  is  the  object  of  Antinomianism  to 
secure.  To  this  vast  and  vague  idea  is,  as  it  were,  committed 
the  custody  of  every  object  wliose  propinquity  might  disturb  the 
musings  of  the  religious  Inlelleetiialist. 

But  the  main  and  central  article  of  Antiuomianism,  is  certainly 
the  doctrine  of  .lm|>uteil  Sanctiheation,  in  opposition  to  inherent 
hohness,  and  progressive  renovation.  We  might,  indeed,  very 
justly  abstain  from  dignifying  this  assumption,  with  the  title  of 
a  doctrine,  at  least  if  this  term  be  supposi‘d  to  imply  a  pro* 
position  susceptible  of  some  intelligible  explication,  and  sup- 
;M>rte<l  by  some  legitimate  evideiKre.  It  does  not  enter  into  our 
|>resent  clesign,  to  dwell  upon  the  open  and  fearless  conirariely 
of  this  position  to  the  obvious  design  of  Revelation,  to  the 
uniform  teiiour  and  to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  nor 
upon  its  entin*  want  of  even  the  colour  of  support  from  a  singlo 
passage  of  the  l>iviue  wonl.  Neither  shall  we  insist  upon  its 
manifest  ada]>tation  to  the  wishes  and  the  fears  of  the  licentious, 
stamling,  as  it  does,  snrroimded  with  the  sanctions  of  Religion, 
proffering  the  right  hantl  of  aid  to  every  abomination,  while  with 
the  left  it  strelcln*s  forth  the  shield  of  impunity.  We  pass  all 
these  topics,  and  having  granteil,  what  we  think  the  facts  of 
the  rase  demand,  itameJy,  that  a  view  to  this  practical  abuse  u 
wof  the  true  source  of  the  principle,  we  ask.  Whence,  but  from 
the  determination  to  out  oHT  from  religion  all  connexion  and 
interference  witli  realities,  can  arise  this  monstrous  violence 
against  Scripture,  reason,  and  conscience;  this  outraging  of 
common  sense,  and  Christian  feeling,  up  to  a  point  which  it 
tcUially  stagnates  the  faculties  to  contemplate  ?  Is  there  not 
hcfc  most  satisfactorily  betrayed  the  operation  of  some  sovereign 
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law  of  System  ?  Is  it  jmssible  to  believe,  that  a  plain  anil  humble 
reatier  of  tlie  Bible  should  stumble  into  this  pit,  throui^li  the 
mere  liability  of  even  the;  most  upright  minds  to  err  P  lu« 
(ieed,  in  the  present  instance,  there  appears  as  llule  of  the 
feeble  inconsistency  of  a  mere  mUtakey  as  of  the  haniiony  and 
pleasing  proportions  of  Truth.  Tlie  field  slreweil  with  the 
ruins  of  all  things  sacred  and  precious,  bears  tlie  foot-marks  of 
a  Giant-Destroyer. 

!  But  what  is  the  plain  state  of  the  case  P  Man  loves  the  crea* 
j  ture  more  than  the  Creator  :  he  worshi))H  the  creature  ;  he  hates 
the  Creator.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  his  misery.  But  the 
Gospel  provides  the  means  of  reversing  this  coixlition  ;  and  so 
far,  and  no  further,  as  it  is  actually  reversed,  is  man  restored 
to  happiness.  Now,  as  this  his  condition  is  not  a  relative  state, 
but  ail  actual  and  independent  reality,  the  reversing  of  it  must 
be  a  real  and  not  a  relatire  change,  llis  state  of  ffuilt  and 
oondeiii nation,  is,  indee<l,  relative  ;  the  passing  out  of  it,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  transaction  of  a  relative  kind,  and  perfeeted  at  once, 
uni  is  such  as  allows  room,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  impu¬ 
tation  and  substitution,  llere,  then,  rests  the  very  centre  of 
the  dispute  between  Antinoinianisiii  and  Christianity.  Tlie  for¬ 
mer  tolerates  nothing  in  religion,  subjectively  considered,  but 
the  contemplation  of  extrinsic  and  unchangeable  relatione. 

I  Tlie  latter  reveals  these  relations  solely  as  affording  the  ground 
upon  wbicli  to  carry  on  the  process  of  renovation,  or  the  re- 
veriiing  of.  the  actual  state.  The  former  begs  an  artificial  peace 
from  the  iinderived  assumption  of  these  relations  actually  ex¬ 
isting.  •  The  peace  of  the  latter,  though  it  is  capable  of  being 
derived  from  the  legitimate  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  re¬ 
lations,  is  in  fact  rather  the  natural  and  direct  effect  of  an  in- 
triisic  changa  The  peace  of  the  Antinomian  is  procured  by 
evading  the  fight ;  that  of  the  Christian,  crowns  tlie  victorioua 
conduct  of  his  warfare* 

VVere  we  to  suppose  ourselves  addressing  the  advocates  of 
the  principle  in  question,  we  would  beg  them  to  realize  for  a  mo- 
I  meot  in  imagination,  the  circumstance  of  their  being  convinced, 
:  that  the  doctrine  of  Imputed  Sanctification  is  a  mere  delusion  ; 
I  we  would  then  request  them  to  inquire  of  their  own  hearts,  whdr 
(her  they  would  not  experience  something  like  the  instantane* 
out  dissolution  of  a  spell  which  had  held  all  the  energies  ^of 

I  the  soul,  and  the  genuine  workings  of  the  affections,  in  a  slate 
of  torpor ;  whether  they  would  not  feel  themselves,  from  the 
height  of  a  factitious  humility  produced  by  Uie  annihilation  of 
the  moral  being,  suddenly  falling  down  into  Uie  unfeigned  sea- 
timent  of  a  thorougli  self-abasement^  and  self-loathing ;  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  not  at  once  enter  into  the  meaning  of  a  thousand 
texts  of  Scripture,  which  at  present  seem  but  to  objure  that  ligiit 
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in  which  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  walking.  Would 
not  tim  iinvaryini;^  assurance  of  indemnity,  and  the  unde- 
rivt'd  notion  of  bein^  the  objects  of  the  Divine  favour, 
place  to  an  earnest  and  incessant  application  for  the  sprink« 
iin"  of  that  blood  that  cleanseth  from  nil  sin  ?  Would  not, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  of  their  sensations  resemble  those  of 
a  man,  who  is  aroused  from  a  pleasintj  dream,  to  the  ho|)es, 
the  fears,  the  business  of  the  real  world?  Is  there  then  no 
S^ronnd  for  the  suspicion,  that  this  doctrine  is  ironi  the 
deceiver,  the  Father  of  lies,  the  Prince  of  this  present  ag;*, 
whose  ji^odlike  energies  are  restlessly  cmi)loyed  to  deepen  and 
to  clefeiid  that  death-sleep  which  holds  his  captives  in  his 
power  ?  Some  of  tbein,  indeed,  are  dreamint^  of  present  bliss, 
anti  others  of  bliss  to  come ;  but  both  alike  arc  dreaming :  all 
shimber  till  they  shall  awake  to  sleep  no  more.  But  the  Chris¬ 
tian — be  does  not  tlroain  ;  he  has  heard  from  above  the  voice  of 
those  words  :  ‘  Awake,  thou  that  sleopest.*  To  him  it  has 
been  c;iv(‘n  to  ]>erceive  the  rellection  of  those  fires  that  are  even 
now  kindling  upon  this  ^reat  Prison  House,  with  all  its  slum- 
herin:^  tenants,  ('an  he  tlicn  lie  down  a^aiii  in  his  place,  and 
say,  “  Yet  a  little  more  foldin*^  of  the  arms  to  sleep?**  But 
surely  they  do  sleep,  with  whom  a  total  suspension  has  taken 
place  of  the  active  ]>owers ;  who,  though  not  unconscious,  arc 
unmoved  ;  whose  pcTceptions  are  not  occupied  by  the  objects 
with  which  they  ure  actually  surrounded,  but  are  idly  iixed 
upon  the  phantasms  of  thin^  past,  and  thini^  to  come. 

*  I'hat  the  Moral  Law  is  not  a  rule  of  life  to  believers,* 
is  nn  assertion  which  might  be  passed  as  a  mere  variation  of  the 
position  which  denies  inherent  and  progressive  sauctiheatioD ; 
but  we  may  be  allowed  a  further  remark. 

The  Moral  Law  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine  idea  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  as  it  regards  the  actings  of  the  will  towards  tlic 
objects  with  which  man  is  surrounded,  summarily — God,  him¬ 
self,  and  his  fellows.  The  Law',  tlien,  having  respect  to  no¬ 
thing  but  the  moral  life,  of  the  j>erfcctiou  of  which  it  is  the 
draught  or  abstract,  if  it  be  allowed  to  haTc  a  claim  of  any 
kind  to  the  regards  of  the  Christian,  must,  to  the  extent  of 
this  claim,  implicate  the  will,  and  the  affections,  (which  are  tlia 
habitu  of  the  nriil,)  in  the  concern  of  religion.  And  this  im¬ 
plication,  be  it  ever  so  much  qualihed,  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  object  of  the  Antinomian  system.  If  it  be  asserted, 
that  the  same  good  and  excellent  effects  are  produced  in  the 
life,  by  the  holding  of  this  Antinomian  tenet,  as  could  result 
from  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the  I/aw,  this  is  to  allow 
that  a  coincidence  of  the  life  with  the  Law,  is  sometiiing  good 
and  excellent ;  the  want  of  this  coincidence  is  of  necessity 
something  bad.  Here,  then,  is  a  consenting  to  the  Law,  that 
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U  is  ami  a  virtual  acknowlecljjement  of  iu  sanction,  whicli 

is  contained  in  its  very  nature  as  the  Uiciae  expreahion  of 
what  iir  good  for  man.  But  the  case  is,  that  thoiu;h  the  Law 
makes  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  charter  of  conditions  for 
obuinin^  the  favour  of  (Jod,  its  reference  under  any  view,  is 
to  the  will ;  on  tliis  account,  the  Autinoinian  feels  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  maintaining,  tliat  the  Law  has  no  place,  part, 
or  oflice  in  the  Christian  scheme.^'  But  he  loo  has  his  rules 
of  life ;  they  consist  of  certain  metaphysical  recipes  and  prac¬ 
tical  directions  for  the  application  of  those  considerations  which 
may  quell  the  risings  of  salutary  fear,  interdict  self*cxamina« 
tioii,  stupify  the  conscience,  deaden  the  aOections,  and  hold 
the  mind  in  its  state  of  quiescent  apprehension  of  truth.  .Were 
he  to  permit  himself  a  reference  to  the  Law  of  Gody  it  would 
instantly  bring;  him  down  upon  the  grrouud  of  common  humanity. 
The  chief  of  the  publicans,'*  when  he  climbed  into  the  sycamore 
tree,  soug;ht  only  to  see  Jesus,  who  he  was but  Zaccheus 
was  to  become  a  Christian  indeed  ;  the  Lord  therefore  brings  him 
at  once  from  his  height  of  idle  speculation  :  Zaccheus,  make 

haste  and  come  down,  for  to-day  1  must  abide  at  thy  house.'* 

^  That  sin  can  do  a  believer  no  harm,'  is  a  consequence  cou- 
tained  in  the  preceding  notion;  but  besides  its  logical  con¬ 
nexion,  it  has  an  obvious  derivation  from  the  same  principle. 
It  exhibits  its  corrupt  origination,  first,  as  it  shews  that  some¬ 
thing  confined  to  the  understanding — a  simple  perception  of 
the  mind,  wholly  unconnected  with  tlic  moral  being, — is  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  only  realitg  in  personal  religion.  Sin  is  nothing 
else  than  the  derangement  of  the  moral  system ;  if,  therefore, 
the  rectification  of  this  system  were  held  to  be  at  all  implied 
ill  the  nature  of  religion,  it  woubl  be  a  plain  contradiction  in 
terms  to  say,  that  sin  can  do  the  believer  no  harm.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  desired  object  be  the  instantaneous  attainment 
and  the  inviolable  preservation  of  an  immaculate  complacency, 
then,  nothing  is  wanted  but  this  persuasion  ;  the  mere  holding 
of  it  will  make  it  true  :  believe  that  sin  can  do  no  harm,  and  it 
n^ill  do  no  harm,  for  it  will  not  disturb  this  complacency. 

Again  :  It  is  apparent  how  essential  is  this  monstrous  tenet, 
to  the  daily  experience  of  the  Antinomian,  even  where  it  is  by 
no  means  adopted  with  the  view  of  being  made  the  apology  of 
licentiousness.  We  can  never  be  |>erfectly  at  ease  under  the 
consciousness  of  suffering  a  loss,  or  sustaining  an  injury,  even 

*  We  are  aware  tliat  the  I.aw  is  allowed  to  have  its  use  in  magni¬ 
fying  our  ideas  of  the  work  of  Christ.  It  seems  we  may  ‘  magnify 
*  our  ideas’  as  much  as  we  please ;  but  to  talk  of  keeping  the  heart 
“  with  all  diligence,”  because  that  “  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life,’* 
is  unquestionable  geeing  it  implies  respect  to  a  Uvwl 
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of  the  most  (rifling;  or  trnnsient  kind.  There  can  be  no  re$t  in 
the  j>res4'ncc  of  an  acknowK'di;ed  oneiiiy  ;  he  must  he  Tanquisli- 
ed,  or  we  must  withdraw  ourselv<'s  from  the  disputed  t^ound. 
The  Antinomian  adopts  the  latter  course.  The  conflict  would 
brint^  him  amont;  strenuous  realities.  Sin  is  an  evil,  but  he  has 
withdrawn  from  the  region  over  which  its  influence  extends, 
and  tluTefore  it  is  no  longer  an  evil  to  him.  Besides,  it  would 
be  not  merely  gratuitous,  but  presumptuous,  to  en^a^e  in  a  war* 
fare  whose  issue  could  in  no  way  be  affected  by  our  interference. 
Thus,  while  Christianity  culls  us  to  the  good  fight  of 

Faith,  Antinomianisin  ])rofesses  to  lead  us  in  a  more  excellent 
way,  having  discovereil  that  the  enemy  is  but  a  friend  in  dis¬ 
guise. 

At  first  siglit,  it  may  excite  suqirise  to  sec  so  frequently  the 
roost  Kealous  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  exhibiting  in  their  own 
conduct,  little  or  no  apparent  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  lil>eiiy  to  whidi  it  introduces  them,  and  leaving  it  to  their 
disciples  to  reap  alone  the  solid  advantages  of  their  instruc¬ 
tions.  This  fact  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  hinted  at  before, 
that  the  primary  cause  of  Antinomianisin  is  a  principle  far  less 
gross  than  the  attempt  to  attach  the  sanction  of  religion  to  the 
gratification  of  vulgar  appi^tiles  and  passions  ;  it  is  a  principle 
which,  when  it  becomes  predominant,  may  coiniminicnte  to  the 
character  a  factitious  refinement,  an  abstractedness  from  lower 
imimlses,  and  even  an  elevation,  which  perhaps  no  human  eye 
can  distinguish  from  the  genuine  productions  of  true  religion. 
It  may  have  happened  to  some  -of  our  readers,  to  have  been 
startled,  or  even  shaken  in  their  principles,  by  observing  the 
unblamable  conduct,  the  serious  deportment,  the  almost  spiri- 
tuafity  of  individuals  professing  Socinian  or  Deistical  infide¬ 
lity.  Rnt  a  moderate  knowledge  of  man  suffices  to  teach  us, 
that  in  the  case  of  persons  constitutionally  so  disposed,  all  this 
is  quite  within  the  resources  of  unsaiictilied  human  nature. 
When  any  system  of  JntellectHalismy  no  matter  what  may  he 
the  opinions  of  which  it  consists,  has  taken  entire  possession  of 
the  mind,  it  drinks  up,  as  it  were,  the  sources  of  the  passions, 
and  nearly  suspends  the  movements  of  the  moral  life  ;  the  man 
is  harmless,  blameless,  irreproachable,  not  because  lie  is  good, 
but  because  he  is  dead. 

The  understanding  must  have  been  long  clouded,  and  the 
nonscience  seared  by  the  dominion  of  error,  before  tlie  mind  is 
reconciled  to  its  extreme  consequences,  though  they  be  never 
so  infallibly  contained  in  the  premises.  Extravagance  and  per¬ 
verseness  oommonly  lay  the  foundations  of  false  opinions,  iu  si¬ 
lence  and  obscurity.  The  structure  ris<>s  into  notice  by  ioiper- 
ceptible  additions  ;  but  the  work  not  uufroquently  seems  at  a 
stand  when  nearly  finished :  to  place  the  top-stone  requires  a 
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coura^  which  tlie  ininil  does  not  acquire  till  it  has  heon  long 
familiarized  to  the  giddy  height. 

Prayer  must  ever  he  a  wearisome  or  a  hyiioeritical  service  to 
the  roan  who  docs  not  feel  that  he  has  a  real  bH9ine8$  to  trans¬ 
act  at  the  throne  of  grace.  But  he  who  has  been  taught  to  es¬ 
timate  justly  the  value  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  who  rests  upon 
the  fidelity  of  the  declaration,  “  He  that  asketh  receiveth,”  en¬ 
ters  his  closet  with  the  same  intentness  of  pursuit,  tlie  same 
animation  of  hope,  which  stimulate  the  children  of  this  world, 
in  their  etrurts  to  attain  the  objec't  of  their  sordid  choice.  He 
asks  for  nothing  short  of  eternal  life,  and  all  its  precursive 
blessings;  and  while  he  contemplates  the  freeness  of  the 
promise,  the  greatness  of  the  boon,  and  the  infallible  attachment 
of  the  end  to  the  moans,  he  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
reaUfy  of  the  engagement  he  enters  upon,  which  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  with  all  the  advantages  they  jwssess,  can  never 
excite,  'riius,  holy  men  in  all  ages  have  wrestled  in  mighty 
prayer,  and  have  prevailed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  principles  of  Antiiiomianisro,  theolo¬ 
gically  considered,  directly  deprive  prayer  of  its  character  as  a 
reasonable  service  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  viewing  the  system 
in  the  light  in  which  we  have  here  endeavoured  to  place  it,  it  is 
not  less  evident,  that  earnest  and  impassioned  supplication — the 
eloquence  of  importunity,  when  the  mouth  is  filled  with  argu¬ 
ments,  and  the  heart  bounds  with  the  swellings  of  holy  desire, 
is  altogether  uncongenial  with  the  Antinomian  tem|)er,  the  motion¬ 
less  speculation,  tlie  quiescence  of  invariable  assurance.  To 
the  thoroughly  initiated  Antinomian,  all  things  are  finished  ;  all 
things  arc  contained  in  the  naked  persuasion  tliat  tliey  are  his. 
He  can  pray — only  when  he  forgets  his  system,  and  when  he 
passes  out  of  the  feeling  which  it  generates.  We  iniglit  chal¬ 
lenge  him  to  produce  a  single  petition  for  spiritual  hlesHings, 
wliich,  in  consistency,  simplicity,  and  sincerity,  he  coiild  dare 
present  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  ;  or,  were  it  allowed  that  such 
a  petition  might  be  found,  we  appeal  to  his  conscience,  if  he 
would  not  experience  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  childishness 
that  would  allow  it  to  be  urged  beyond  a  single  enunoiatioii. 
Hoes  he  not  indeed  suppose  himself  to  Arnom  better  than  to 
clog  the  movements  of  omnipotent  designs,  by  the  interjection  of 
impertinent  request  ?  What,  m  fact,  is  the  character  of  the 
prayers  of  those  Antinomians  who  yet  yield  so  far  to  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  ordinary  Christians,  as  to  engage  in  the  exercise  ?  Are 
they  not  commonly  marked  by  a  constrained  avoidance  of  direct 
petition  ?  Is  not  the  ear  offended,  and  the  heart  disappointed,  by 
Ihe  utterance  of  an  awkward  monologue  with  the  Almighty, 
cramped,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  fear  of  trenching  upon  system; 

the  other,  by  the  attempt  to  force  the  retailing  of  certain- 
dogmas  into  something  like  the  mould  of  prayer  i  When  the 
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appearance  of  supplicatiou  is  dropped,  and  (he  style  ot  tliauhi- 
giviiii^  is  adopted,  do  we  hear  the  lively  ainl  natural  tones  of  that 
genuine  gratitude  wliicli  grows  upon  genuine  hnniility,  and 
wliieli  receives  a  liiglier  animation  from  the  suppressed  <lesire  of 
yet  further  benefits  ?  Kather,  is  not  Antinomian  thanksgiving^, 
witlithe  change  of  some  terms,  very  much  the  vapid — “  Lord  i 
“thank  thee,”  of  the  complacent  Pharisee?  In  truth,  if  the 
bending  knee  still  mocks  the  IMajcsly  of  Heaven,  the  only 
sentiment  whicli  survives  the  blasting  of  this  miserable  delusion, 
is  this  gratulation  :  “  1  am  not  as  other  men.’* 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  altogether  consistent  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Autinomianism.  In  the  day  in  which  wo  live,  there 
are  to  be  found  men,  who,  pretending  to  receive  the  Bible  under 
the  character  to  which  it  lays  claims,  in  the  face  of  injunctions, 
directions,  encouragements,  examples,  a  thousand  times  repeated, 
centering  in  this  conclusion,  that  “  men  ought  always  to  pray 
“  and  not  to  faint,”  openly  avow  their  having  cast  off  the  fear 
of  (jod’s  most  holy  word  and  “  restrained  prayer  before  him,*’ 
announcing  that  they  have  attained  to  a  state  beyond  the  need  of 
prayer,  or  the  other  appointed  means  of  grace.  We  would  not 
liuve  it  imagined  that  we  are  such  novices  in  the  historv  of  human 
nature,  as  to  think  of  addressing  the  language  of  expostulation 
to  the  unhappy  individuals  who  liavo  advanced  to  this  stage 
of  terrihe  impiety  ;  or  that  we  imagine  any  thing  ))revious  to 
the  tremendous  revelations  of  the  world  to  come,  is  likely  to 
awaken  them  from  the  infatuation  to  whieh  they  arc  aban¬ 
doned.  But,  in  these  perilous  times,  many  simple  souls,  to 
whom  prayer  is  yet  precious,  are  in  extreme  tianger  of  being 
led  away  by  the  error  of  the  wicked.  I'licy  would  not,  we  arc 
confident,  against  all  tbc  delights  of  time,  exchange  one  happy 
closet  hour ;  let  them  then  pause  and  contenijilate  tlie  end  of  that 
course  upon  wliicli  they  have  perhaps  already  made  some  steps. 
They  may  imagine  they  shall  never  proceed  to  this  extreme ; 
but  let  them  inquire  if  they  cannot  even  now  trace  in  their  in¬ 
cipient  initiation,  a  tendency  to  the  same  result.  Hus  not  the  un¬ 
qualified,  imeonstrained  surrendering  of  (lie  soul  to  the  current 
of  holy  ilesire,  already  yielded  in  some  degree  to  a  counteracting 
inllueiice  ?  Has  not,  at  times,  the  sudden  recollection  of  their 
new  principles  fallen  upon  the  heart,  like  the  very  hand  of 
Death  ?  May  they  not  find  room  for  regret,  in  looking  down  from 
that  cold,  silent,  giddy  height  to  which  these  principles  would 
conduct  them,  upon  the  plain  below  ?  There  they  have  left  all 
the  warmth  of  their  feelings,  all  their  child-likc  simplicity  and 
iiumhleiiess  of  mind,  all  their  genuine  comfort,  all  the  happy 
opportunities  of  shewing  forth  the  love  of  their  hearts.  There 
is  the  'raheriiacle  of  the  L#ord;  there,  tlie  Mercy  Seat;  there,  (be 
Ai  k  of  the  Testimony.  From  this  elevation,  indeed,  they  fancy 
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thoy  can  scan  all  the  valley  ihroiiirli,  even  to  the  hotinds  of  the 
Kverliistiiiij  Hills:  hut  was  it  not  better  with  them  when  they 
were  oiitent  to  follow  the  leiulin^s  of  the  Clo'ul  by  dav,  and  of 
ilu*  Tire  by  niifhi  r 

We  must  ailvert  to  one  other  point  in  which  the  Antinoniian 
System  exhibits  the  unitormity  of  its  construction  with  the  view 
ot  withdrawing;  the  mind  from  the  ttireet  line  of  i:^enuine  sen¬ 
timent,  ev  idiiii^the  sense  of  res|)onsibility,  and  seetiriii!^  a  state 
ofselhsli  abstraction.  W  e  r»*fer  to  the  view  which  it  skives  of  the 
condition  of  iiiires^enerate  men,  and  the  conduct  incumbent 
upon  Christians  as  the  lis^bts  of  the  world. 

Kven  were  the  ('hristiaii  alto^t‘ther  exempt  from  the  in¬ 
quietudes  that  sprins;  out  of  his  own  evil  heart,  and  were  he 
aide  at  all  times  to  rejoice  in  an  uiicloudcil  assurance,  so  loni^  us 
he  lives  in  an  uus;odly  world,  be  must,  like  bis  Divine  Master,  be 
a  mail  of  sorrows.  Can  be  look  round  with  eomposiire  upon 
the  sharers  with  liimself  in  sin  and  immortality,  who  arc  liviiin; 
without  hope,  and  without  (jod  in  the  world  ?  Can  be  bless 
hiaiseif,  and  rest  in  bis  own  seeurity  ^  No  ;  a|»atby,  seKisbness, 
and  unnatural  abstraction,  are  not  the  foundations  of  that  Peace 
which  the  Lord  bequeathed  to  bis  followers.  Hi*sides,  lie  who 
(leclart»s  that  “  He  ha*  no  jileasiire  in  the  death  of  the  wicked, 

but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  bis  way,  and  live,'*  has  cliarc^ed 
his  servants,  to  the  extent  of  their  opportunities,  with  the 
immortal  interests  of  those  who  care  not  for  tliemselves.  But 
independently  of  bis  responsibility,  the  Christian  lores  his 
hdlow  men.  As  Christ  loved  sinners^  and  died  for  them,  so 
he,  in  bis  de&;ree,  loves  sinners,  and  is  ready  to  expend  the  mite 
uf  Ills  personal  ease,  so  that  he  misrbt  by  any  means  save  some. 
These,  we  are  bold  to  say,  are  Scriptural  sentiments.  Thus 
Paul  felt,  thus  be  acted.  That  be  mi^bt  announce  Redemption 
to  as  many  as  were  afar  oil’,  be  drat'^ed  a  body  enfeebled  by  toil, 
privation,  and  tortures,  as;ain  and  as^ain,  from  boundary  to 
Imundary  •  of  the  Roman  world.  If  a  systematized  theolog;y 
ahicli  checks  the  encrujies,  mocks  at  means,  neutralizes  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  quenches  the  compassions  of  the  soul,  is 
ft  (Cood  tbiuf^,  it  is  unquestionably  one  in  which  Paul  was 
deficient ;  it  must  be  reckoned  amoii^  the  niiiiiber  of  those  |>er- 
fections  to  which  be  did  not  count  himself  to  have  attained.  But 
Paul  was  a  31  an  ;  he  bad  a  heart,  and  a  tongue  ;  be  bad  bands, 
tnd  feet.  His  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,  bis 
tbundant  revelations,  taught  him  nothing  that  could  abate  the 
ardour  with  which  be  prosecuted  the  end  tliroiigh  the  means. 
How  perfectly  unlike  was  he  to  the  ghastly  apparition  which 
afiPrights  us  at  once  by  its  likeness  to  humanity,  and  by  its  in* 
subordination  to  the  laws  of  this  lower  world  ! 

It  is  a  case,  not,  we  believe,  of  very  rare  occurrence,  for  men 
VoL.  IX.  N.S.  2L 
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Avhosc  hearts  are  warinctl  wiili  a  truly  a))ostolio  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  their  fellow  men,  to  suH’er  nuieli  in  their  comfort, 
consistency,  and  usefulness,  from  the  iidluence  of  ill-dhecM 
attempts  to  hrin:^  tin?  frt*e,  frank,  unsolicilous  character  of 
revealed  truth,  under  the  traininy^  of  scientific  forms.  Such 
pei'sons  are  in  part  to  he  pitied,  in  as  much  as  they  are  perfectW 
MTll-iutcnlior.ed  :  hut  they  are  also  to  he  blamed.  Wliy  do 
tiiey  not  commence  with  the  principle,  that  there  muat  be  a 
fallacy,  however  it  may  elude  the  ti^rasp  of  their  uiiderstaudiu^, 
ill  that  reasoning  which  induces  feeliu^^s,  and  tends  to  practices, 
which  an*  in  manifest  contrariety  to  the  feelings  and  practices  of 
the  Apostles?  lint  neither  this  pity,  nor  this  hlanie,  belongs  to 
the  thoroiii^h  Antinomiun.  While  the  unsophisticated  Christian  a 
ready  to  wish  himself  “  accursed  from  Christ”  for  the  sake  of  his 
brethren  of  mankind,  and  while  the  honest,  but  mistaken  theorist, 
is  distracted  by  meetinj^  on  every  side  some  perplexins;  and  pre- 
pohtcrons  couseipience  of  his  crude  assumptions,  rendina^  his 
h\htem  if  h(‘  movies,  and  rending  his  conscience  if  he  rests, 
the  Antinomian  suIIVts  under  no  embarrassment,  he  betravs  no 
liesitation,  he  is  disturbed  by  no  compunctions.  In  having 
.severed  himself  from  all  concernment  with  his  own  real  interests, 
be  is  of  courM!  removed  from  all  contact  of  causation  with  the 
wellbeing  of  others.  He  is  his  own  universe ;  and  that  uni¬ 
verse  is  contained  in  the  compass  of  a  point,  even  in  an  invariable 
and  indivisible  perception  of  the  mind. 

Xiwv  let  the  reader  ol)^e^ve,  under  its  determined  consistency 
of  aim,  the  compUlo  doctriual  incoherence  of  Antinomianisin 
in  this  mutter,  'i'hut  the  belu'ver  may  he  etfectually  relieved 
Iroia  all  hurdeu,care,  responsibility,  endeavour,  or  regret,  ou  tlir 
score  ol  the  mibelioving  world,  except  just  so  much  of  cither  is 
it  may  please  him  freely  to  resume,  he  is  taught  to  hold,  that 
moral  obligation  is  co-extensive  with  moral  ability-;  in  other 
words,  that  imui  is  bound,  just  so  far  as  he  wills  ;  that  he  alone 
is  obliged  to  holiness,  who  is  willing  to  he  holy;  audits  com¬ 
panion  maxim.  The  more  tricked,  the  li;ss  guilty.  If  we  over¬ 
look  the  absurdity  and  impiety  of  asserting  condcmnatioi 
without  obligation,  this  tloctrine  so  far  answers  completely  ib 
eiul,  in  nulliiymg  the  reason  of  suasivc  means,  and  in  destroying 
horror  at  sin,  aiul  active  pity  towards  the  persons  of  sinners. 
i>ut  the  terms  ol  this  doctrine  are  suscc[>til)le  of  no  imaginabk' 
•.  xplicaiions ;  indeed,  tht*y  mean  really  nothing,  unless  the 
converse  proposition  bo  true,  namely,  that  where  there  is  moral 
ability,  tln'iv  is  obligation;  at  least,  that  there  are  such  thing* 
Muuewheie  as  o!dig.)lion,  holiness,  and  a  will  to  holiness.  Bui 
atlmUsioiii  such  as  these  are  even  bss  compatihlc  with  the 
design  of  the  system,  than  the  position  to  whose  intelligibility 
they  .are  csscniial.  \Vc  are  not,  it  sei'ins,  to  concern  oiirsehes 
>\ith  men  in  a  slate  of  unbcliti,  or  urge  them  to  he  recoiiciW 
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witli  their  ailversary  ^vliile  they  are  yet  in  the  way,  not  only 
lK*<*ause  we  do  not  knoir  that  they  are  elect,  hut  beeuuse,  as  they 
are  not  vcilHiuf  to  believe  and  repent,  they  are  not  obliged  to 
believe  and  reptait ;  notw  ithstandiu!'  tliat  tJod  does  coiniiiand  men 
every  where  to  repent.  Hut  then,  when  tnen  do  believe,  they  are 
not  oblii'ed,  because  there  is  no  such  tliin;^  as  obliij^aiion  !  \V  nile 
sinners,  men  are  excused  lu'cause  they  cannot  will  lo  be  holy  ; 
when  they  become  saints,  they  are  excused  because  there  is  in 
reality  neither  law,  nor  rule,  nor  holiness! 

ill  the  case  ol*  persons  wholly  illitcTate,  and  wliose  minds  are 
jUoj^ether  unaccustomed  to  the  operation  ot*  thinkiu!^,  w  e  should 
certainly  deem  it  ri^lit  to  <lescend  to  explanations,  with  the  view 
of  pointinj^  out  the  absurdity  ol’  siieli  positions  ;  but  witc  we 
face  to  lace  with  men  who  have  passed  throii<'}i  a  C'ollo;^(',  we 
think  our  leolin^s  would  hardly  permit  us  to  ^o  so  far  (owaials 
flatly  charpii^  tliem  with  c/iWioiica/*/,  as  to  make  a  reference  of 
any  kind  to  these  ^ross  contradictions. 

Are  we  i^uilty  of  an  uiicharitahic  surmise  in  su|)posin<3C  lhat 
(lie  secret  conscioiisni^s  of  (his,  and  many  sucli  like  hald  so- 
K'cisius  in  (heir  doctrine,  is  the  real  intluence  which  maintains 
Certain  teachers  in  their  rt'solution  to  avoid  the  licry  ordeal  of 
the  Press  ? 

But  to  this  topic  wc  may  have  occasion  aj;aiii  to  advert, 
‘  amon^f  tlie  remarks  which  we  have  further  to  offer  ou  (he  subject 
of  Antinoiuianisui. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  11.  A  Voy(t%t  round  (ireat  Britain j  undertaken  in  the  Summer 
of  the  Year  1813,  and  commencing  from  the  Land’s  Lnd,  Cornwall : 
by  Richard  Ay  ton.  With  a  Scries  of  Views,  illustrative  of  Uie 
Character  and  prominent  I’eatures  of  the  Coast,  drawn  and  en¬ 
graved  by  William  Danicll,  A.R.A.  Imperial  4to.  Vols.  I.  and  11. 
pp.  140.  Price  half-hound,  .1*15.  1814,15,10.  [Filly -five  Views, 
coloured,  and  a  Vignette.] 

( Concluded  from  pnyc  330.^ 


L^UOAl  Harlech,  where  the  only  object  to  detain  attention,  is 
that  exceedingly  c'dmniandiiig  antiquity,  its  castle,  the 
•explorers  went  across,  without  seeint^  l\lr.  Madoeks’s  jfrand 
**tnbankmput  at  the  Traeth  Mawr,  to  the  peniusiila  of  JLlyn, 
which  forms  the  preat  nortlierii  horn  of  Cardigan  Bay.  The 
iflcuiy  and  luxury  which  at  Pwllheli  was  sufficient  for  coarse  excess 
drunken  riot,  would  seem  to  have  been  brought  thither  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole  extensive  tract  below  this  town.  The 
travellers  bad  been  warned  not  to  venture  any  further  to  the 
^outb,  on  pain  of  encountering  all  (lie  inconveniences  of  a  state 
<^1  utter  barbarism.  Tlie  adventure,  however,  was  to  he  made, 
*nd  axery  ‘  poor  and  ill-fa voiireil*  tract  tliev  had  to  traverse. 
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‘  Tlic  south-western  half  of  Llyn  lies  like  an  outcast  district,  not 
comiminicating  with  any  of  the  frequented  roads  of  the  country,  ainl 
containing  very  little  within  itself  to  tempt  the  intrusion  of  strangers. 
Its  iuhahitants  are  therefore  left  without  disturbance  in  a  littleVorld 
of  their  ow  n,  where  they  quietly  rest  under  the  despotism  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  cntirwly  shut  out  from  all  the  common  stimulauts  to 
exertion  and  improvement.  They  have  no  fear  of  being  surprised  in 
an  undress  hy  company,  and  sink  into  sloth  and  slovenliness,  with  the 
same  comfortable  apology  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
- there  is  nobody  liere  but  ourselves.’ 

Snell  a  state  as  our  Author  describes,  may  justly  excite  com¬ 
miseration  for  the  peojile  ;  but  as  to  liiinsell,  he  must  not  have 
much  licence  to  complain.  Ilis  whole  enterprise  had  for  its 
final  object  the.  descriptive  portion  of  a  picturesque  book ;  and 
it  was  worth  while  to  undergo  some  privations  and  disgusts  for 
the  sake  of  having  to  relate  how,  at  one  village,  a  company  of 
what  looked  like  Inif-savages,  rushed  out  of  their  ‘  wigwams’, 
to  gaze  with  wonder  on  the  two  foreigners,  to  examine,  with 
iiKpiisitive  experiments,  that  to  them  utterly  strange  article,  an 
umbrella ;  and  at  the  dejiartnre  of  the  tourists  with  their 
umbrellas  over  their  heads,  to  ‘  follow  them  some  distance  with 
‘  as  much  interest  and  curiosity  as  if  they  had  been  going  off  in 
^  a  balloon.’  And  since  he  has  no  dislike  to  giving,  in  inucii 
breadth  and  detail,  delineations  in  the  style  of  Hogarth,  he 
could  not  think  himself  in  any  great  degree  unfortunate  in 
finding  at  Aherdaron  no  other  inn  than  that  which  gave  occasion 
for  the  following  description  of  the  dormitory. 

‘  As  we  entered  by  a  dim  light,  we  could  just  perceive  that  it  wm 
crowded  with  lumber,  and  had  to  grope  our  way  to  our  bed  through 
rows  of  wooden  stools  and  spinning-wheels.  After  what  I  have  said 
regarding  the  general  state  of  the  household,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  the  style  of  the  beds :  sleep  was  necessary,  and  we  were 
fortunately  quite  prepared  by  latigue  to  sink  into  immediate  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  all  external  circumstances.  1  awoke  in  the  night,  and, 
with  some  surprise,  found  that  the  room  was  alive  in  every  corner; 
on  the  return  of  light  I  discovered  that  the  whole  family  had  shared 
it  with  us,*  [seven  or  eight  persons  apparently.]  It  may  be  expected, 
nerhnps,  that  there  was  some  little  hesitation  as  to  who  should  get  up 
first,  but  there  was  no  such  thing  ;  the  landlord  woke  first,  and  with  a 
prodigious  yawn,  which  roused  the  whole  room,  jumped  out  of  bed. 
followed  in  a  moment  hy  the  women  and  children,  who  all  bustled  into 
their  clothes  in  a  few  seconds,  and  then  left  us  to  ourselves.* 

He  complains  loudly  and  justly  that  it  should  he  the  women 
always  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Wales,  that  go  without  shoes 
and  stockings,  a  habit  in  which  they  have  not  the  men  for  an 
example. 

From  the  extreme  and  elevated  point  of  the  peninsula,  they 
had  a  near  and  commanding  view*  of  the  island  of  Bardsey,  the 
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in  oarly  ai^es,  of  many  and  |>ossihly  many  real 

saints ;  tlioni;li  oiir  Author  has  fair  !rainecMiou!;h  lor  his  sarcasms  iu 
the  tradition  that  it  contains  in  its  soil  the  moiddcrin!X  remains 
of  twenty  thousand  persons  that  have  at  some  time  or  other 
adonunl  it  with  an  eminence  of  livinj^  sanctity,  lie  judiros  it 
capable  of  accommodating  at  most,  about  a  hundred  inhabitants 
at  a  time. 

Superstition  is  a  bad  thin",  and  barbarous  ii^norance  is  another, 
and  dirtiness  in  the  whole  economy  of  life  is  still  another  ;  hut 
it  seems  that  a  plus^ue  infinitely  worse  than  all  these  in  their  worst 
form  and  dei^ree,  has  found  its  way  into  even  this  so  out-of«thc 
world  a  tract;  a  plui^^ue  on  which,  at  this  stai^e  of  the  narrative, 
several  tra!;ical  pa^j^es  of  imperial  cpiarto  are  tanployed  in  fervent 
imprecation,  and  of  which  the  indignant  horror  is  revived  on 
other  later  occasions  of  witnessing  its  ravages.  I'liis  horror  is 
naturally  a"i;;ravated  by  the  despair  which  we  think  we  descry 
ill  our  Author,  that  any  availing  expedient  can  he  found  as^uinst 
the  evil.  The  )>ortentous  name  of  that  evil  is — Methodism  ; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  which  of  the  divers  modi's  of  doctrine  to 
which  this  com)n'ehensive  term  has  been  applied,  is  be:xu*i*bij'  to 
operate  the  destruction  of  sense  and  morals  in  this  ‘  outcast 
‘  (listrici  of  Llyu,’  where  he  passed  a  recently  erected  Methodist 
iueetinq;-house,  with  sensations,  it  would  seem,  much  like  those 
which  a  Christian  philanthropist  mi^ht  have  felt  at  si«*ht  of  one 
of  the  ^Mexican  temples  in  which  human  hearts  were  olfered  on 
chufmc^  dishes.  Perhaps  it  is  meant  as  the  chief  characteristic 
of  this  formidable  pest,  that  its  pro]>a^ators,  instead  of  *  telling 
‘  us,*  he  says,  ‘  to  he  sober  and  honest,  and  to  love  one  another* 

‘  rave  about  inward  tjrace^  and  other  mysterious  emotions 
but  it  is  not  quite  chMr  that  their  ‘  leathern  ajirons*  are  not 
meant  to  be  represented  as  an  equally  distinctive  h  atiirc  of  their 
theology,  and  that  it  is  not  of  llie  very  essence  of  their  heresy, 
that  some  of  them  perchance  are  ‘  coblers  and  tinkers.*  There 
are,  however,  very  many  other  counts  in  the  indictment;  as,  for 
instance,  that  ‘  with  daring  impiety  they  declare  that  they  have 
‘  received  a  caf/,  or  a  divine  monition  to  hecome  preachers  ;*  that 
‘truth,  honesty,  and  plain-ilealin^  they  talk  very  little  about; 

‘  strai;^ht  hair,  and  a  loii**^,  siieakini^,  coiuhauiieil  lace,  they  think 
‘  are  surer  passports  to  heaven  ;*  that  they  ‘  rant,  and  jump,  and 
‘  l^roan,  and  sanciify  their  harlequinaile  by  a  few  scraps  Irom  the 
‘  Scriptures  that  hy  ‘  frantic  exhortations  and  furious  i^estures 
‘  they  move  their  audience  to  (^roans  and  tears  ;*  and  so  lorth. 
Oil  second  thout^hts,  we  beijin  to  perceive  i^ood  policy  in  what 
^e  at  first  attributcil  to  hlunderiii!^  i*;norance, — that  is,  the  in- 
deliuite  manner  in  which  this  complication  ol  chari^es  is  thrown 
tipoii  the  criminals.  It  is  f5;ood  manas^einent  on  the  part  ol  the 
calumniator  to  make  it  nobody’s  business  to  answer  him-  At 
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one  time,  (Vol.  I.  p.  ItKi)  it  woiikl  appear  that  tltey  mi^lit  lie 
‘  the  seel  ol'  Aiiahaptists.  vnlijai  ly  ealh'il  J^ififters  at  another 
they  M’em  t(»  iiielmle  (p.  the  ih'volt^es  ol  Joanna  Southeole ; 
aiul  it  may  not  he  unlikely  that  various  other  sects,  too  many  lor 
our  Author  to  lake  the  trouhle  to  assit^n  or  to  learn  their  Jenomi- 
nations,  are  juinhleJ  to^etluT  under  the  eharije.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  on«‘  (►!’  these  tlivt'isilied  sects  will  think  it  has, 
anv  husiitess  to  answer  Tor  all  the  rest,  or  deem  it  either  worth 
while  or  pr.ieticahU'  to  make  out  its  own  intended  share  of  the 
abuse  thus  lluui;  over  the  wide  promiscuous  assemblaij^c.  Which 
of  them  should  feel  itself  called  upon  so  fur  to  appropriate  his 
furious  invective,  as  to  think  it  worth  while  to  IcJl  him,  to  his 
heanl,  that  it  is  directly  and  wilfully  false,  if  he  means  to  atliriu 
of  //noil  th.it  tbev  make  no  account,  for  instance,  of  moral 
dniies.  and  that  tliey  think  ‘  straiy^ht  hair,  ^:c.  tStc.’  a  ‘  passport 
‘  to  heaviMi  Will  anv  of  thtnii  n'co‘;nise,  in  the  deep  einotiou 
with  which  tb<‘\  may  he cniitemplatiiii^,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  (hey  ma\  he  enforcintr,  the  seli*mnities  of  religion,  au 
tiblii^aiion  to  eomt*  forward  with  an  humble  defensive  pleading,  in 
answirto  a  010^;  vlrultMif,  vuli^ar  rant,  about  ^  rant, cant,  juminni^, 

‘  capt  rini;,  t^roanioiC,  ilismal  looks,  torrent  of  fanaticism,'  ami 
the  like  ?  or  lo  repiev  nt  to  such  an  ainisive  jmti^e,  that  the 
reality  of  such  a  ihint^  as  ‘  inward  i;race,’  would  be  a  fact 
e\ci  f'dinijly  compatible  with  his  knowing;  nothing  about  it? 
As  to  the  matter  ol  couibinin^  some  social  and  public  elVorts 
tor  refii'ion,  with  ‘  tiiikei  ini:^.'  ‘  eoblini:^,’  and  ‘  leathern  aprons,’  the 
persons  c  tnvicted  under  (his  ehai'i^e,  are  ipiite  at  lilMUty  to 
i|'ies;ioii  tile  couipeteuee  of  au  authority  of  such  viilt^ar  judije- 
meni,as  to  take  au  liimdjbMK'cupation  and  i^arh,  for  an  iufallihle 
prooi  of  w.mi  of  faeolty  \or,  tinaliy,  is  it  lo  such  a  liiustcrim; 
railer  as  this,  liiat  (hi*  persons  or  classes  usually  named  Alc- 
(liodisis,  ai\*  called  upon  to  make  the  admission,  and  express  the 
regret,  wh.ieii  tin**,  would  lo  a  reasouahle  and  candid  judij^e,  that 
then*  tn  tif  be  defects  in  ibeir  economy,  that  there  maq  soiue- 
times  be  111  jiuli^ed  bio*j;;nai::i*  beanl  in  their  assemblies,  and  that  it 
IS  a  very  dilVicult  ibiiii*,  to  mortals,  to  combine  threat  zc‘al,  ami 
the  /.eal  of  ^real  numbers,  with  invariable  discretion.  If  the 
Soutlieote  peojib*  arc*  at  last,  and  for  tlie  iirst  lime,  lo  In*  hroui^ht 
within  liie  di'nommaiion,  wi*  think  tlut  perhaps  from  these  Mc- 
thoilisis,  this  explosion  of  coarse  and  ii^norant  fury  may  ilcservc 
semenotii'c  and  le-aclion,  its  moral  merits  heimij  about  on  a  par 
w’itli  tin  ir  inic.ii‘i  tu  .i  ones  ;  but  as  to  any  other  class  that  w  e  can 
‘'uecs  to  be  eompi clicmleil  under  (lie  term  and  tin*  sciiriilitv, 
they  vmII,  il*  ihev  shoo). I  ever  hear  it,  reijaril  it  in  mneh  the  same 
w'ay  as  they  would  the  wruhful  clamour  of  tlie  chained  (juail- 
riipcd  sava:;'e  of  the  k<*nneb  and  pass  on  about  their  business.* 


*  Cbi  turning  the  book  over  again,  to  the  several  places  in  which 
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I'lie  writer  setMiis,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  rather  de- 
?;j)oiulent  uf  the  success  of  any  measure  devised  for  alleviatin*; 
the  calamity.  And  well  he  may,  when  one  of  the  Ik'sI  he  can 
(liink  of,  is  that  of  mendini;^  (and  who  is  to  iloit  r)  the  external 
coudiliou  ol  ihe  Welsh  cleri^y  of  the  Kstahlishment,  whose 
‘TCiieral  poverty,  and  consequent  subjection  to  undii^nitied  ne¬ 
cessities  and  employments,  tend  to  destroy  the  veneration  of  the 
|)0opl‘*  lor  that  rational  religion  of  which  they  are  the  ministers, 
ami  place  these  ministers  on  a  ground  so  little  in  a  secular  respect 
al>ove  thi‘  level  of  the  ranters  in  leathern  aprons,  that  they  have 
not  the  smallest  chance  in  the  competition,  aii^ainst  the  vast 
advantage  which  these  latter  possess  in  their  own  and  the 
poej)le's  lanaticism.  Weil  may  he  ilcspond  if  this  is  the  best 
o\jH*(lient ;  lor  how  much  better,  as  to  success  in  this  competition, 
lioi's  it  laie  with  the  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  well  housed  be¬ 
nefit  iaries,  than  with  the  poor  curates  r  And  what  becomes 
(•1  iisit  some  of  these  hcneliciai  ies  themselves  should  become  traitors 
i:i  the  war  r  ii  a  prtdate  of  St.  l)a\ til's,  for  instance,  should 
l)V  jireacliini^  about  ‘  inward  i^racc,’  become  substantially  tin', 
ally  ol  the  ‘  Apostles  in  leathern  aprons  r'  But  indeed,  in  a 
later  chapter  of  his  commentaries  on  ^lethodism,  Mr.  Aytoii 
does  plainly  confess  that  he  has  very  little  hope  from  the  clert^y, 
under  any  condition  of  their  e.xertions,  and  none  at  all  from  any 
attLMupts  to  reason  with  the  faiialies  :  the  only  resource,  he  thinks, 
b  ridicule,  and  he  is  not  sant^'uine  as  to  the  ctVicacy  of  even  that. 

W  c  must  cast  a  slii^ht  and  rapid  glance  over  the  continuation 
ol  the  narrative.  There  are  many  curious  notices  and  strongly 
marked  descri|)tions,  of  the  antiipiilies  and  scenery  cf  Caernarvon 
ami  its  vicinity,  and  of  some  points  of  the  generally  vi*ry 
unpicturosqiic  Isle  of  Anglesey,  with  interspersed  historical 
references  ami  researches  ;  a  plausible  discourse  on  the  numerous 
reputed  Drnidical  remains,  concluding  in  an  arrogant  confidence 
of  decision,  that  the  cromlechs  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Druids ; 
>01110  \ery  allowable  ridicule  of  the  antiquarian  credulity  of  the 
Author  of  jidona  Antiipia  ;  a  very  particular  and  interesting 
account  of  the  tides  and  currents  in  the  strait  of  Menai  *,  and  an 

tins  euliglitened  censor  reverts  to  the  subject,  we  have  to  acknowledge 
that  he  becomes  afterwards  less  discreetly  vague  as  to  the  several 
fects  coinprchciulcd  in  the  genus — Methodist.  He  ventures  to 
specity,  in  a  sample  of  classitication  never  to  be  surpassed  in  its 
IvimJ.  «  There  are  four  denominations  of  Methodists  here,  Calvinists, 
Anabaptists,  Weslcyans,  and  Dissenters.*  (V.  II.  p.  71.)  We  quote 
J'ilh  scrupulous  accuracy.  It  is  not  unlikely  be  may  be  engaged 
in  some  other  literary  work  iii  which  he  will  have  occasion  to  inform 
die  public  that  there  are  four  leading  classes  ol*  religionists  in  Great 
britain,  the  Orthodox,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
members  ol  the  Church  of  IsJcollaud,  and  the  lToUi»tunts. 
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i<llf  ?*!ury,  uvuwftlly  <lisl)rliov4‘il  a  Mr.  Uol»rrt« 

liHviiii;  brcoiiu*,  as  In*  had  tin*  <'lVroiiti*i’y  to  alViriii,  a(‘(|iiaiitt(Ml  in 
America  with  a  chid’  (»!’  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  talkeil  to  the 
sellable  and  the  letter,  the  most  perfect  classieal  Welsii- 

The  ^rand  wcsterti  |)romonlory  of  tin*  island,  at  llolylieail, 
presenteil  much  to  entt  rtain  the  travelU‘rs  ainl  their  readers,  in 
the  form  of  vast  prt'cijfices,  extensive  caverns,  lii^hthonses,  ami 
a  rope-hridt;e,  the  means  of  communication,  over  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  hetweeii  the  mainland  and  the  South  Sla(*k,  a  lofty  narrow 
island  of  rock,  the  site  of  an  elevated  lighthouse.  The  bridge 
is  described  as, 

•  a  lipbt  and  airy  structure,  fixed  to  the  lace  of  a  hujrc  nrecipice, 
and  suKj)cnded  over  a  horrid  chasm,  hij^h  above  the  sea,  which,  Iretted 
hv  rocks  and  a  hoilin:;  current,  was  foaming;  beneath  it.  'fhe  whole 
imagery  v\as  so  novel  and  strange;  there  was  something;  so  .surprising 
in  this  combination  of  art  with  forms  of  nature  so  wilvl  and  rude,  that 
the  scene  struck  us  like  a  creation  of  romance.* 

‘  It  is  made  t)f  strong  net- work,  with  sides  about  four  feet  high, 
and  with  a  Hooring  of  deal  planks,  somewhat  more  than  a  yard 
in  width.  'The  ends  «ire  fastened  to  the  rocks  by  means  of  iron  bolts, 
and  at  intervals  are  several  stays,  to  prevent  it  from  swinging  in  the 
wind.  As  these,  however,  whether  attached  to  the  island  or  the 
Head,  lead  from  it  in  ohrupie  lines,  they  are  but  of  little  use.  The 
bridge  sinks  considerably  in  tlic  centre,  and  hangs  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
vcrtetl  arch  ;  the  length  is  eighty  feet,  and  the  lowest  part  seventy  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  very  well  secured,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  it  bends 
and  cracks  as  you  walk  over  it;  and  such  intimations  might  be 
construed,  by  a  nervous  man,  into  signs  of  instability.  I  believe 
that  few  persons,  on  a  first  trial,  wo^ild  feel  them.selves  dancing  along 
this  elastic  path,  without  some  little  (juickening  of  the  pulse  ;  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  magnify  the  inatttT,  or  insinuate  that  there  arc  any 
reasonable  pretences  for  apprehension.  We  made  several  visits  to 
the  spot,  and,  on  one  occasion,  crossed  the  bridge  when  a  strong 
wind  was  blowing,  anti  the  passage,  nerves  out  of  the  question,  was 
really  frightful.  In  very  violent  gales  it  is  tpiite  impracticable,  not 
only  from  the  forte  of  the  wind,  Imt  the  spray  of  the  sea.  Before 
till*  britlge  was  constructed  there  was  a  mode  of  conveyance  across 
the  gnlph  of  a  tar  more  petrifying  description.  A  single  rope  was 
attached  to  the  rtteks  on  each  side,  and  on  this  was  slung  a  wooden 
cradle,  in  w  hich  the  passenger  sat  and  hauled  liimsclf  over  by  means 
of  a  rope  and  blocks.’ 


'I'lu*  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Skerries,  small  rocky  islands  a 
mile  and  a  liall  Irom  l.nnl,  im  tin*  principal  one  of  which  is  a 
lighthouse,  tiescribes  aliuly  mel.niclioly  Immaii  allotiin‘ul,  in 
the  case  ol  a  piior  man  and  nis  wife,  grown  pi'ematurelv  ohi  in 
a  resitlence  of  more  iliun  thirty  years  in  this  lighthuust* ;  and 
the  .Author  has  done  well  to  expose,  with  indignant  censure,  the 
imleelmg  meanness  of  its  wealthy  proprietor,  or  his  agent,  or 
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siu'Nvii  in  tiu?  >vroti*liiMUy  pursimcnious  pittance  by  nhicli 
tlu'sc  servants,  in  so  dnMry  a  place,  liavo  been  kept  in  tlic 
constant  misery  ot  a  most  extreme  dilHeulty  to  preserve  mere 
life,  es|>ecia!ly  since  tlie  \vrt‘ck  of  a  vessel  laden  with  copper 
ore,  bus  tiriven  away  all  fish  from  tlie  sea  immediately  round  tlio 
island.  'I'lie  writer  took  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
unfortunate  man's  story,  and  he  charitably  withhohls  the  names 
to  which  his  reprobation  points. 

A  scene  of  wretchedness  on  an  immensely  lartjer  scale,  was 
presented  at  Amlwch,  where,  within  about  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury,  a  villac;e  of  six  cottat^es  had  swelled  into  a  town  of 
nearly  live  thousand  inhabitants,  in  conseipience  of  the  opeu- 
iui^  and  workini;  of  a  vast  copper-mine  in  its  neii^hlMiurhood, 
but  was  now  found  decdinini'  fast,  and  throiii;h  a  process  of 
extreme  misery  to  this  artificial  population,  from  the  rapidly 
(liminishini^  inodnce  and  dwindlim^  operations  of  that  mine. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  ipiitted  the  place  to  avoid  absolute 
starvation,  and  many  of  those  that  remained  appeared  to  be 
within  one  small  and  pri'carions  deti^ree  of  it  ;  while  both  health 
and  morals  had  been  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  employment  and 
the  association.  'I'lic^  place  ‘  now  presents,*  says  tlie  Author, 

‘  the  most  melancholy  vit‘w  of  human  society,  that  1  have  ever 
‘  witnessed.’  Kven  inanimate  nature  has  been  a  victim  :  ^  here 
‘  all  vet^etation  is  hli<;;hted  by  the  poisonous  fumes  from  the 
‘  copper- works,  and  in  the  immediate  nei‘;;ld)onrhood  of  the 
*  town,  and  on  the  ridi^es  of  the  Parys  iMouiitain,  the  land  is 
‘  utterly  hare  and  reduced  to  a  frii^htfiil  desert.  'I'lic  country 
‘  round  looks  as  if  it  had  been  blasted  by  a  horrid  pestilence, 

‘  and  raises  in  the  mind  no  images  but  of  misery  and  famine.* 
In  tlie  strikini**  relation  of  the  visit  to  this  mountain,  the  locality 
of  the  ijrand  mining  aebievemenls,  the  images  of  desolation 
are  repeated,  in  eonjiinclion  with  a  still  more  deplorable  picture 
of  the  human  condition,  and  a  mignificent  display  of  the  ellectr 
of  human  agency. 

‘  On  every  part  of  its  surface  the  hill  is  as  bare  as  the  public  road. 
No  kind  of  vegetation  can  live  in  tliis  sulphureous  attiiuspiierc ;  not 
a  weed,  not  a  lichen  on  the  rocks  has  been  spared. — On  reaching  the 
summit,  our  attention  was  first  attracted  by  a  little  cluster  of  women, 
who,  with  bandkercbicts  bound  round  their  mouths,  and  armed  with 
iron  gloves,  were  baininering  the  ore  into  small  pieces  for  the  kilns.' 
Here  they  sit  for  eight  or  ten  hours  in  a  day,  often  exposed  to  wet* 
and  cold,  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions,  sutterlng  in  tlioir  health 
Iroin  the  particles  of  metallic  dust  whicii  they  inhale,  hut  still,  ac* 
cording  to  the  common  scale  by  which  the  iiulu.^try  of  women  is  ap- 
pretiated,  they  earn  barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive.’ 

‘  We  were  amazingly  struck  with  the  first  view  of  the  mine,  which 
h  truly  an  astonishing  monument  of  human  industry.  It  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  all  other  mines  that  I  have  ever  seen,  in  the  vastness  of 
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the  excavation  which  liuh  becu  laid  open  to  the  clay;  the  great  body 
ut*  the  mountain  being  ore,  the  mine  has  been  worked  like  u  stonc- 
«|uarrv,  and  an  immense  crater  has  been  formed  nearly  a  mile  in  cir- 
eimiference ;  and,  in  many  parts,  three  hundred  teet  in  depth.  Ai 
we  stood  upon  tlie  verge  of  this  tremendous  chasm,  it  appeared  to  us 
like  a  inignty  work  of  nature,  produced  by  some  great  convulsion, 
but,  certainly,  suggested  to  our  minds  notliing  so  mean  as  the  pick-axc 
and  the  spade.  I'herc  were  but  few  people  at  work,  and  their  figures, 
discovered  here  and  there  among  the  huge  rocks,  looked  merely  as 
dies  upon  a  wall,  and  one  could  scarcely  imagine  that,  by  these  little 
creatures,  each  picking  its  little  hole,  the  mountain  had  been  thus  de¬ 
molished.  'fhe  sides  of  the  mine  are  mostly  }>erpendicular,  but  the 
l)ottimj  is  broken  and  irregular,  and  penetrated  in  various  part.^,  by 
wide  and  deep  hollows,  in  which  veins  of  peculiar  richness  have  l>ecn 
fulloweil.  Tlicre  are  numerous  caverns  also  at  various  elevations  in 
file  sides,  which  are  exceedingly  grand.  In  another  part  of  the  mine 
there  is  an  excavation,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  forty- 
Hve  I'eet  in  width,  and  a  hiuulred  and  twenty  feet  high,  in  one  entire 
arch.' 

It  is  stated  that  the  jiarties  >\ho  have  prosecuted  (his  vast 
udventuiv,  havt*  grown  rich  hy  its  long  success  :  it  is  not  stated 
^^helher  they  h.ive  in  any  luanncr  studied  to  alleviate  the  lot  of 
the  imdlitmles  left  so  pour  and  forlorn  hy  its  decline. 

The  ungracious  aspect  of  so  much  of  the  Anglesey  coast, 
sterile  and  yet  not  graml  ;  the  vexatious  and  ohstinatc  stupidity 
of  guides,  u  grievance  not  incident  to  one  stage  alone  of  a 
Cumhriun  tour  ;  tlie  chagrin  of  our  Author  at  tlie  difViculty  of 
tlistinguishing  hetwceii  churches  and  hams  ;  and  the  dead  flat 
inland,  where  a  miserahle  agriculture,  faithfully  adhering  to  the 
forefathers*  practice,  does  not  know,  and  will  not  he  taught, 
how  to  avail  itself  of  the  fuvourahle  capahilities  of  the  soil, 
which  might  ailord  the  people  something  more  than  their  pre- 
s4'nt  general  fare,  of  harl(*y-hread, — prepared  the  tourists  for 
the  full  ellect  of  a  sudden  near  view  of  tlie  delightful  site  ami  vi¬ 
cinity  of  IJeauinaris,  of  which  have  a  lively  description, 
with  amusing  military  anecdotes  of  its  spacious  castle.  The 
enormous  multitude  of  the  singular  species  of  a([uatic  fowls  of 
pa-  sage,  known  hy  tlie  name  'of  pulliii,  of  which  some  curious 
characteristic  facts  are  mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of  (he  nar¬ 
rative,  gave  a  striking  character  to  the  olherwi.se  dull  island  of 
Piieslliolin.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkahlc  circumstances 
iu  the  account  of  this  fowl,  liiat,  while  exceedingly  daring  ami 
resolute  in  <lefeiice  of  its  vouug,  it  ahaiuloiis  to  famine  and  birds 
of  prey,  all  such  of  them  as  have  not  attained  the  retpiisite  ma¬ 
turity  to  fly  away  on  the  ajipointed  day  of  general  emigra¬ 
tion,  which  <lay  the  people  afVirmed,  hut  did  not  cpiitc  make  our 
Author  believe,  to  be  precisely  and  invariably  the  thirteenth  of 
August. 
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Baiiifor,  Aber,  of  which  he  penetrateil  th»'  most  romantic 
to  the  ^reat  cascade,  IVnmaen  Mawr,  of  wirteh  he  as- 
reiided  to  the  summit,  and  (Nniwav,  formeil  a  nohle  and  deli<;ht- 
luU  la^e  of  tin*  expedition,  in  the  pri»«xiess  toward  the  last  of 
the  :;r:ind  localities  of  North  vVah*s,  thetJreai  t>rine’s  lloavl^ 
(he  termination  in  a  disconnected  monntaih  of  the  pcaiinnla  of 
Llandudno. 
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*  We  proceeded  to  tlie  extreme  point  of  tlic  prnmon^'iry,  which 
opposes  a  most  awful  tront  to  the  sea,  and  very  siijonlarlv  broken. 
'1  Ilf  face  of  the  cliff,  wliich  is  of  solid  rots,  appears  to  have  been 
>ioIently  rent  asuntler ;  and  in  front  of  the  ct*  ism  a  sloning  bank 
dielvfS  down  to  the  sea,  with  a  very  rnnitl  descent,  perhaps  at  an 
an;;Ie  of  ^ixty  with  the  plain*  of  the  hoil/.on.  On  each  side  of  ills 
a  ireinemioiis  precipice,  striking  to  tlic  sea  in  three  or  four  vast  steps 
of  rock,  the  face  of  eueh  step  smooth  mul  (|uite  p.‘rpendicular,  and 
t!ie  higliest  at  least  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  ef  tlic  sea.  On 
ihc  siuiiniit  of  each  of  thoe  grand  terraces,  excet»ting  the  lowest, 
there  is  a  level  space,  broad  enangli  to  walk  upon  with  security, 
where  without  more  alarni  than  is  stiHicient  to  tiive  interest  to  the  si- 
tuation,  you  may  look  about  upon  the  great  expanse  of  the  ocean* 
The  summit  of  the  last  step,  which  is  about  three  hundr**d  f  et  per- 
[icndicular,  is  only  a  narrow  ledge,  not  more  than  a  ^-anl  wide*  but, 
Mngulurly  enough,  covered  with  a  line  green  turf.  To  tliis  frightful 
paili  some  slieep,  alarmed  at  our  voices,  had  tied  for  safety.  We 
liiui  a  guidt?  with  us  who  proposed  to  prove  himself  not  less  fearless 
than  the  sheep  by  foilowang  tlieir  steps  ;  hut  we  dissuaded  him  from 
the  enterprise*  feeling  less  interest  in  the  strength  of  his  nerves  than 
the  weakness  of  our  ow  n. 

*  Our  views  from  this  eminence  were  inexpressibly  fine.* 

Al  ilnly'wll  ami  Flint  a  final  leave  was  lakrn  of  Wales;  on 
^\hich  occasion  the  Writer  appears  to  have  been  intending  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  a  general  estimate  of  llie  character  and 
rondition  of  (lu*  peojde  ;  an  undertaking  coinnicnced,  liowevor, 
in  such  a  coarse,  snperllclal,  flippant  manner,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  think  there  is  pcrhajis  no  great  loss  from  its  being  soon 
halllcd  by  his  rage  against  Methodism,  against  wliicli  he  goes 
oil’  into  another  long  and  vulgar  rant,  maintained  and  di- 
'(Tsificd  \>iih  large  resources  of  abusive  lingo,  and  inspirited 
'dill  volleys  of  quips  wliicli  would  in  many  a  t  iv»*rn  com{»uny 
(pcihaps  iie  has  made  the  ex|)eriment)  he  accounted  excellent 
hill,  and  gain  the  emitter  the  rcputaiion  of  a  c!lever  fel¬ 
low,  In  this  discliarge  of  combined  inulevulenec,  jocularity, 
and  iirdigion,  he  takes  advantage,  as  might  he  «‘\;)cclcd, 
that  unsoeiidy  practice  ol  Jnniptnff,  which  somelimes  in- 
vailes  religious  meetings  in  sonic  parts  of  Wales,  Init  as  vvti 
are  informed,  with  decreasing  frequency.  What  should  f>e 
thought  of  (he  honesty  of  a  man,  from  wliose  rej)resentatioii 
'1  Would  he  euneluded  that  more  than  two  thirds  (for  be  as** 
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!icrt«  tliat  ‘  more  than  two  tliirds  of  tlie  inliahitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  arc  sectaries,  who  are  content  to  receive  all  their  relij^ious 
instruction  from  the  same  pt'ople  who  mciul  their  shoes’) — ihn 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  persons  meetim^  for  relii^ious  wor. 
ship,  are  in  the  practice,  not  in(h*ed  hahitually,  but  on  occusiom 
of  no  very  rare  or  extraordinary  oi*eurrence,  of  dancini^  ami 
shoutiiK^,  en  manttey  to  physical  exhaustion,  as  a  solemn  exer- 
cisc  of  reliixion  }  \Ve  doubt  not,  however,  that  if  the  fact  wen* 
even  so,  all  this  niit^ht  be  forgiven  them,  if  they  did  not  talk 
of  *  conversion  and  inward  i^race.*  And  therefore,  while  we 
wish  they  would  with  one  accoril  forswear  and  interdict  this 
rooustrous  folly,  we  could  not  advise  them  to  make  one  spring 
or  acclamation  the  less,  with  any  view  merely  of  disarmiu;^  or 
conciliatin'  this  assailant,  uidess  they  can  also  make  a  sacrifice 
of  those  principles  of  religious  faith,  which  would  continue  the 
objects  of  una))peasahle  aiitijiathy  and  scorn,  though  these 
outward  extra  vacancies  were  annihilated. 

I'be  persons  who,  like  ourselvt*s,  feel  curiosity  enon^jh  to 
follow  throughout  a  stroni;ly  marked  description  of  the  coast  of 
our  island,  in  spite  of  such  oiVensive  di<;;ressions,  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  that  sort  of  cool  hardihood  under  temporary  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  disgust,  which  he  describes  himself  to  have  had 
to  exert  amidst  the  rude  noisy  ribaldry  and  intemperance  of  some 
of  the  inns  on  the  Lancashire  coast. 

The  loss  of  Wales  is  very  sensibly  felt  in  the  description,  int 
diminution  of  the  interest  which  nothing  to  the  south watd  of 
the  gloomy  magnificence  of  some  parts  of  the  Scottish  sliorw 
can  fully  revive.  For  one  thing,  in  the  tamer  iiuermediate 
tracts,  we  seem  much  more  left  to  the  mere  company  of  our 
guide,  and  we  are  the  worse  for  that.  Matters,  however,  of  con- 
siderable  entertainment  occur,  and  some  that  are  of  value  as 
information.  There  is  an  exteiuh^d  account  of  Liverpool,  and  a 
very  curious  one  of  the  habits  and  accommodations  of  the  sea- 
bathers  at  niackjiool.  At  Lanea>ter  he  fell  in  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  assizes,  to  witness  the  lively  bustle  of  preparation  for  ‘  the 
*  general  festival  out  of  prison,  which,  according  to  custom, 
‘  takes  place  on  the  trial  of  the  wretches  within.’ 

*  It  is  not  worth  while,’  he  observes,  *  to  draw  any  heavy  moral  de¬ 
ductions  from  such  a  custom ;  but  it  is  rather  too  much  to  see  the 
ladies  putting  on  their  bonnets  in  the  morning,  to  look  at  the  judges, 
and  hear  the  prisoners  condemned  to  death  ;  and  then  take  them  off 
again  to  prepare  for  the  dance  at  night.  One  would  not  expect  that 
they  should  return  home  to  eat  no  dinner,  but,  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  any  mawkish  sentimentality,  one  may  be  permitted  to  feel 
something  revolting  in  the  very  name  of  an  Assize  Ball,* 

llis  estimate  of  the  liancashire  people,  so  far  as  an  estimate 
iniglil  be  formed  upon  a  transient  view  of  the  inhabitants  of  th« 
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coant,  and  of  the  crowcis  of  people  from  the  interior,  just  at  that 
5ea*<on  iiuiul^in^  their  inclinations  and  displuyin;^  their  mannera 
on  the  coast,  represents  them  as  a  peculiarly  coarse  and  vicious 
race,  intemperate  in  the  extreme,  and  uncivil  in  deportment,  be¬ 
yond  all  example  of  nny  part  of  the  nation  previously  beheld  ; 
but  withal,  bold,  iinlependent,  and  acute  ;  he  was  stroui^ly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  prevalence  of  this  last  quality  ;  which,  together 
with  the  low  proHi^acy,  he  refers  to  the  operation  of  the  manu- 
ftclurin^  system. 

A  very  striLinsx  part  of  the  narration  is  that  which  describes 
I  the  I'conomy  of  the  proditj^ious  colliery  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  at 
Whitehaven.  The  extent  and  depth  of  the  mines,  and  the  "i- 
T  i;antic  scale  of  the  whole  system  of  machinery  and  operations, 

B  really  seem  to  make  no  small  approximation  to  sublimity.  The 
travellers  descended  one  shaft  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
feet  deep,  and  on  the  level  of  that  depth  walked  through  pas- 
»  na^es  and  works  of  the  extent  of  several  miles,  partly  under  the 
.  sea,  without  havint^  seen  any  tiling  near  the  whole  of  the  subter¬ 
raneous  territory  or  its  inhabitants, — a  scene  not  more  dark  and 
t  ijloomy  than,  by  the  describer’s  statement,  the  morals  and  the 
cundition  of  the  inhabitants  are  depraved  and  miserable.  Some 
forms  of  this  depravity,  of  which  he  says  he  cannot  doubt  the 
evidence,  are  quite  hideous.  The  doom  of  so  many  young 
children,  too,  to  be  immured  in  these  dark  gulfs,  in  individual 
solitary  occupations,  justly  excites  his  loudest  and  fiercest  invec¬ 
tive.  Numerous  females  are  employed,  and  they  are  described 
as  rendered  by  the  system  not  only  rough  and  unamiable,  but 
outrageously  profligate.  He  is  justly  indignant  that  nothing, 
Dothing  at  all  in  any  shape  or  mode,  should  be  attempted  or  ever 
thought  of,  to  lessen  the  frightful  sacrifice  of  morals  and  happi¬ 
ness  systematically  made  in  such  a  community,  to  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  public  and  the  enrichment  of  individuals.  It  is  not 
hinted  that  such  an  idea  ever  occurred  in  the  quarter  where  the 
power  would  be  to  try  some  preventive  and  remedial  expedient. 
The  whole  vast  establishment  is  maintained  upon  the  principle, 
most  simply  and  directly  applied,  of  estimating  men,  women, 
and  children,  as  purely  so  much  machinery. 

The  quantity  of  coals  annually  exported  from  Whitehaven,  is 
‘‘fated  to  amount,  on  an  average,  to  400,000  tons.  They  are 
taken  principally  to  the  east  coast  of  ireland,  and  the  south  of 
Scotland.  The  whole  of  this  immense  business  is  in  the  hands, 
and  supported  by  the  capital,  of  one  individual. 

Mr.  Curwen’s  collieries,  commencing  north  of  Moresby,  are 
^aid  to  be  almost  as  extensive  as  those  of  Lord  Lonsdale.  He 
is  the  sole  shipper  of  coals  from  the  -ports  of  Harrington  and 
Morkington.  The  traveller  did  not  stop  to  qualify  himself  to 
teport  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  these  works.  . 
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The  ranu;t*  of  tho  roust,  IVoin  tlir  scone  of  those  black  and 
s\ibtorranooiis  oj)orations,  Xo  the  ontranco  on  the  ( ■uledonian 
torritoiios,  was  not  fonntl  marked  by  many  ])oints  and  ap- 
|M»uranc('s  of  stiikinu^  inicrt'st.  'riic  ilulnoss  of  the  route  was  at 
lonf^tli  compensated  by  the  lino  view  of  the  southern  coast  ot 
Scotland,  seen  across  the  expansi*  of  the  Solway  b'rith.  At 
lh)Wiiess  the  nMuains  of  Severiis’s  wall  aHordc'd  a  hii^h  j^ratifi- 
€!ation  to  curiosity,  which,  ii  little  way  further  on,  found  another 
spot  of  no  small  note  of  the  name  of  (iretna,  the  fame  acquired 
by  which,  however,  belong  of  ri;^ht  to  a  neighbouring  village, 
€*allod  Sj)ringliehl. 

‘  'flicrc  is  no  such  person  as  the  blacksmith  now  in  existence,  nor 
could  I  ascertain  that  there  ever  was,  though  the  business  has  been 
performed,  and  >till  continues  to  be,  by  dignitaries  of  equally  humble 
callings.  The  trade  is  now'  in  the  hands  ot  two  people,  hedgers  and 
ditchers;  one  of  whom,  as  I  heard,  is  a  very  protligate  fellow',  ready 
to  do  w'orse  things  for  a  guinea  than  cheat  the  clergy  of  their  dues. 
These  are  the  regular  trailers  ;  but  in  ciise  they  should  be  out  of  die 
way,  there  are  plenty  of  jobbers  prepared  to  supply  their  places. 
They  are  very  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  raising  them  according 
to  the  number  of  horses  in  a  chaise,  w  hich  are  signs  of  the  wealth  or 
haste  of  the  parties — both  good  grounds  of  extortion.’ 

In  the  first  towns  on  the  Scottish  coast,  our  Author  was  much 
displeased  with  the  miserable  structure  of  the  dwellings,  the 
rinlc,  scanty,  littered  state  of  the  interior  economy,  and  the  squalid 
barbarian  appearance  of  the  people,  young  and  old.  The 
wrctcbeilncss  of  the  abodes  for  the  honest  pi'rsons  seemed  to  be 
carried  down  in  the  due  pro))ortion  for  the  rogues  aud  vagrants; 
and  be  would  lia\e  been  justly  most  indignant  at  the  internal 
stale  of  the  jail  at  Annan,  but  for  the  circumstaiutc  that  he  was 
informed  it  was  so  little  oeenpied,  as  to  be  hardly  to  be  regarded 
ill  the  character  of  a  habitation. 

T'hc  ctfect  of  these  olVeiisive  as|vcts  of  the  country,  was.over- 
)>owered  b\  that  of  one  prominent  transceiuWmt  distinction  of  tlie 
|>eople,  of  wliieli  be  was  made  sensible  almost  as  soon  as  he 
hr«s4lhcd  the  air  of  the  country.  The  intelligenee,  the  decorum, 
the  cast  of  moral  dignity,  prevailing  in  even  the  lowest  class, 
struck  him  with  the  power  of  a  most  signal  novelty,  and  as 
wonderfully  contrasted  with  any  thing  be  liad  ever  witnessed 
before,  lie  dwells  and  enlarges  on  this  subject  with  great  em¬ 
phasis  and  gratitieation,  verifying  his  estimate  by  illustrative 
facts  and  representations.  After  doscribing  in  a  high  style  of  the 
ludicrottsly  pictiirtwoue  the  wretched  miul  huts  composing  the 
viMage  of  Powiiclliii,  be  adils, 

♦  Yet  in  these  miscf^^'le  hovels  I  found  the  people  exceedingly 
decent  in  their  manners,  with  their  minds  improved  and  retined  by 
education,— «unk  into  a  btatc  of  the  profouuuost  piggishness  in  all 
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their  forms  of  living,  yet  highly  civUizcil,  intelligent,  and  moral. 
There  was  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  village  that  could  not  read  and 
vnritc,  nor  a  single  house  without  a  hook.  A  little  boy  not  more  than 
nine  years  old,  without  shoes  or  shirt,  and  only  half  a  sleeve  to  his 
jacket,  and  not  a  button  or  button-hole  about  him,  came  running  up 
to  me  with  some  shells  for  side  :  1  oiVered  to  buy  his  whole  stock  if  he 
could  read  a  page  in  my  itinerary,  and  he  fulfilled  the  condition  with 
the  utmost  facility. 

*  This  general  diffusion  of  know  ledge  amongst  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  people  is  really  quite  delightful,  and  gives  a  redeeming  grace  to 
them,  which  shines  like  a  gem  amidst  all  the  poverty  and  wTctchcdncss 
and  squalidncss  of  their  condition.  I  am  not  prone  to  enthusiastic  ex¬ 
aggeration,  and  am  not  stating  as  facts  the  mere  fanciful  results  of  spe¬ 
culative  opinions.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  with  any  degree  of 
observation  and  discrimination,  to  pass  through  this  country  without 
perceiving  the  marked  and  happy  effects  produced  on  the  character 
of  the  poor  by  education,  without  noting  an  evident  distinctiou 
between  them  and  tlie  same  rank  in  England,  in  their  general  civil ity, 
in  the  uniform  decency  of  their  moral  conduct,  and  the  extent  of 
their  intellectual  advancement.  Travelling  through  obscure  villages, 
and  holding  conversations  continually  with  their  humble  inhabitants, 

1  had  a  good  opportunity  of  discovering  how’  impartially  education 
had  extended  its  benefits,  even  to  the  poorest,  and  of  observing  liow 
much  of  real  cultivation  and  improvement  there  is  in  those  whom, 
from  their  apparent  poverty  and  the  unaccountable  wretchedness  of 
their  habitations,  a  hasty  traveller  might  have  supposed  to  have  liv€\l 
quite  despised  and  neglected.  Wherever  1  went,  1  met  with  the 
>aroe  civility  and  intelligence.  If  1  took  a  guide  from  a  mud  hut,  1 
nas  sure  to  dnd  him  a  man  of  some  information,  understanding 
readily  the  objects  of  my  pursuit,  not  receiving  my  questions  with  a 
nlly  slyness  and  suspicion,  or  a  stupid  stare  of  insuperable  incapacity; 
but  stirring  lurasclf  to  satisfy  mj"  inquiries,  and  acquainting  me  with 
many  little  facts  concerning  his  native  place,  and  the  nature  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  about  him,  that  w’ould  certainly  not  have  oc- 
furred  as  of  any  importance,  if  they  had  occurred  at  alf,  to  one  whose 
mind  had  not  been  in  some  degree  enlarged  by  instruction.  And  yet 
with  all  this  intelligence  they  combine  no  aiwurd  pride  and  self-im- 
|)oriance,  and  none  of  that  insolence  and  impertinent  assumption 
which  many  imagine  to  be  the  unavoidable  results  of  education  in  the 
poor.  On  the  contrary,  .they  are  renrarkable  for  the  rcspecthilacsg 
of  their  behaviour,  and  do  not  more  excel  tJie  people  of  the  soulli  in 
iciitcness  and  knowledge,  than  in  courtesy  and.  annuity  of  umnnera.’ 

It  is  quite  natural  to  ask  why  the  English  populace^exliibit^ 
60  miserable  a  contrast  to  all  this;  from  what  cause  it  is  that 
tile  vast  majority  of  tlie  lower  order  ace  in  a  state  of  the  grossest 
icnorance  and  stupidity,,  accompanied,  .in  a  very  great  degree, 
^6ith  ail  offensive  rudeness  and  coarseness  of  manners.  And,  what 
i^ve  been  tbe  elTorts  to  reverse  this  state  of  things,  so  hideous  in 
die  view  of  a  philanthrcq>ist,  during  a  century  in  w  hich  the  stato 
iiiUJ aflbrded  to  expend  o^fm/Zioiuiu  war’?' 
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Here  we  imint  come  to  a  close.  Tlie  small  rcmaiiuler  of  the 
second  volume  carries  the  ailvcnture  some  stui^es  beyond  the 
Solway  Frith,  but  not  tt)  a!»y  localities  of  peculiarly  cominantU 
im^  interest  on  the  Scottish  coast ;  and  this  sei  'cs  of  notices  and 
extracts  has  already  ^rown  to  a  Icnixth  inexcusable,  but  in  c*on- 
sideration  of  the  costliness  of  the  work,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
route  which  it  so  minutely  describes.  On  the  narration,  or  its 
Author,  wc  do  not  need  to  make  any  additional  remarks.  His 
concern  in  the  uiidertakin:^  terminates  with  the  second  volume; 
and  we  arc  ^lad  of  it  ;  for  thoui'h  he  evinces  very  considerable 
ability,  describes  often  with  much  force,  and  clearness,  and  com¬ 
pression,  deserves  much  praise  for  the  active  inquisitiveness 
niuintttined  throiii^hout  the  adventure,  and  displays  a  ^ood  deal 
of  shrewdness  frequently  in  his  observations,  yet  the  vult^arity  of 
his  taste,  the  perpetual  attectation  of  somethin*^  smart,  comic, 
and  dashing,  and  those  occasional  eruptions  of  rude  virulence 
on  which  we  have  animadverted  with  imich  less  severity  than 
they  deserve,  hecause  they  are  of  too  palpably  ignorant  and  rant¬ 
ing  a  cast  to  do  much  harm,  make  us  regret  that  he  happened  to 
be,  thus  far,  associated  in  so  splendid  a  work.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  some  manifestation  of  a  sentiment  similar  to  our  own, 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  readers,  may  have  become  with  the 
proprietors,  an  indiieement  to  change  the  plan.  It  was  felt  be¬ 
sides,  that  the  leading  design  of  the  project,  that  of  producing  a 
work  of  which  the  pictures<pie  should  be  the  predominant  cha¬ 
racter,  would  he  better  realized  by  a  reduced  proportion  of  the 
letter-press  to  the  plates.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  a  great  improvement  to  have  n])pointed  Mr. 
Daniell  himself  to  write  a  brief  itinerary  to  accompany  his  draw¬ 
ings  ;  es|>ecially  when  it  is  observed,  as  throughout  the  third 
volume  now  about  completed,  that  he  writes  extremely  well.  In 
the  first  two  volumes  the  letter-press  is  in  the  proportion  of  eight 
pages  to  each  print ;  in  the  altered  plan  it  is  in  that  of  two  pages 
to  each  plate,  of  wbieb  the  volume  comprises  forty-two  instead 
of  twenty-eight. 

We  have  not  observed  any  intimation  of  the  probable  extent, 
in  point  of  number,  to  which  the  series  may  be  carried  ;  hut  it  is 
obvious  that  three  more  volumes  are  the  least  that  can  be  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  work  upon  its  ])resent  scale.  We  need 
say  but  very  few  words  of  the  scries  of  prints  ;  nothing  in  con- 
tem|)orary  British  art  being  better  known  than  the  consummate 
excellence  attained  by  Mr.  Daniell  in  aqua-tinta  engraving,  and 
the  beauty  and  truth  w  ith  which  bis  works  of  prints  are  coloured* 
The  present  work  is  fully  equal  to  any  of  bis  preceding.  The 
engraving  is  exquisitely  tine,  and  the  tinting  as  delicate  as  rich. 
The  etfects  of  light  and  shade,  the  attenuation  and  yet  distinct- 
Dcsa  of  Uie  forms  of  tlie  scene  iu  the  distance,  and  especially  the 
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womlerfiil  diversity  and  strikina^  truth  of  the  appearances  of 
water,  (every  print  including  some  portion  of  se:),)  and  the  very 
judieioiis  selection  of  suhjt*cts  evinced  throii^^houf,  remlt'r  tlie 
j)erforinance  every  way  worthy  of  the  companioiiship  of  the 
Oriental  Scenery,  and  tlie  Voyage  to  India.  It  appears  fully 
equal  to  this  latter  in  the  ^lelicacy  of  the  ucpia  tinta,  thouu:h  of 
considerably  larger  dimensions.  At  one  stage  of  the  work, 
Mr.  t).  made  an  otler,  with  a  specimen,  to  accompany  it  with  a 
iiiiinerous  series  of  slight  sketches,  of  the  many  remarkable  views 
not  displayed  in  finished  plates.  We  are  extremely  sorry  that 
this  proposal  was  not  realized  :  those*  imitations,  from  the  sketch¬ 
book  of  such  a  band,  would  have  been  very  valuable,  both  us 
views  and  studies.  We  should  be  gratified  to  find  that  they,  or 
any  portion  of  them,  are  yet  to  be  produced. 

Art.  III.  The  Private  Correspondence  of  Peujamin  Franklin^  LL  D, 
FM,S  SfC  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  I'nited  States  of 
America  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  for  the  IVeaty  of  JVace  and 
Independence  with  Great  Fritain,  <&c.  See.  Comprising  a  Series  of 
Letters  on  Miscellaneous,  Literary,  and  Political  Subjects,  written 
between  the  Years  1753  and  I790:  illustrating  the  Memoirs  of  his 
public  and  private  Life;  and  developing  the  Secret  History  of  his 
political  IVansactions  and  Negotiations.  Now  first  published  from 
the  Originals,  by  his  Grandson  William  Temple  Franklin.  4to,  pp. 
450.  Price  21.  2s.  (Second  Edition,  2  Vols.  8vo.  Price  II.  8s.  1817.) 

THIS  ample  assemblage  of  Letters  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to 
the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Franklin,  written  by  himself.  Or 
rather,  it  ap|)ears  as  constituting  the  latter  half  of  that  work, 
and  is  designated  as  the  second  volume,  though  preceding  by  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  the  publication  of  the  regular 
narrative. 

The  reader  will  feel  little  disposition  to  complain  of  the  with¬ 
holding  of  all  information  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
letters  could  have  been  collected,  the  repository  where  many  of 
them  must  long  have  lain,  the  proportion,  in  number,  of  those  that 
have  b(*en  suppressed,  to  that  of  these  which  are  producetl,  or  the 
question  whether  any  considerable  liberties  have  been  taken  in 
suppressing  parts  and  passages  of  these.  He  will  acknowledge 
that  quite  a  sutticient  number,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more,  are 
l^ven,  that  they  embrace  a  considerable  diversity  of  subjects, 
that  they  afford  decisive  internal  evidence  of  authenticity,  and  that 
they  very  effectually  display  tin*  talents  and  character  of  the  writer. 

The  collection  is  distributed  into  three  parts, — letters  on 
n^iscellaneous  subjects — letters  on  American  politics— and  let- 
t*?rs  on  the  negotiations  for  ])eace.  In  each  part  they  are  put 
in  chronological  aeries,  and  therefore  they  are  j)laceil  as  far 
M  the  shorter  series  extend  back  in  time,  in  three  parallel 
courses,  thus  bringing  the  writer  thrice  through  the  ttauie  stages 
VoL.  IX.  N.s.  2  M 
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of  life  and  cmploytnciits ;  and  that,  too,  after  the  reader  inty 
be  presumed  to  have  passed  through  them  once  already  in  the  nar¬ 
rative.  This  is  the  best  arrun^;ement  for  facilitating^  the  reader’^ 
acquisition  of  the  historical  information  to  be  derived  from  the 
political  portions  of  the  correspomleiici' ;  but  it  less  comports 
with  a  strictly  biographical  purpose,  since,  instead  of  our  be- 
lioldintr,  during  the  progress,  the  whole  character  and  the 
diversified  agency  of  the  man,  we  arc  shewn  only  one  section  or 
side,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  that  character  and  agency  it 
once,  and  are  brought  back  to  go  with  him  again,  and  yet  again, 
through  the  same  periods  of  his  life,  in  order  to  have  another 
and  still  another  view  of  the  same  person.  We  would  ratlier, 
if  we  conveniently  might,  take  our  whole  view  of  the  man  inoiH; 
progress,  beholding  him  exhibited,  at  each  step  and  stage,  in 
each  and  all  of  his  capacities,  characteristics,  and  occupations. 

Ferha])s,  however,  when  a  large  portion  of  a  man’s  letters 
relate  solely  to  a  grand  national  aflair,  which  they  very  greatly 
elucidate,  it  may,  after  all,  be  as  well  to  let  the  biographical 
purpose  and  interest  become  secondary,  and  make  such  a  dis. 
position  of  them  us  will  be  most  advantageous  for  understanding 
that  afl'air  of  history.  Indeed,  if  the  display  of  the  man  were 
to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  object  in  this  part  of  the  curres()on- 
deuce,  wc  are  apprehensive  that  most  readers  might  wiA  it 
retrenched,  as  less  than  one  half  the  number  of  letters  would 
have  sulViced  for  that ;  but  let  the  object  be  a  disclosuro  of  the  ^ 
secret  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  may  be  found  to  liave  their  ))crtinence  and  value. 

Taken  all  together,  this  collection  of  letters  would,  we  think, 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  documents  and  representations,  alfoni 
suificient  means  for  a  competent  estimate  of  the  writer.  The 
character  displayed  by  them  is  an  unusual  cumbiiiation  of 
elements.  The  main  substance  of  the  intellectual  part  of  it,  v 
a  superlative  good  sense,  evinced  and  acting  in  all  the  modes  of 
that  high  endowment ;  such  as, — an  intuitively  prompt  and 
perfect,  and  steadily  continuing  apprehension  ;  a  sagacity  which 
with  admirable  ease  strikes  through  all  superiicial  and  delusive 
appearances  of  things,  to  tlie  essence  and  the  true  relations;  i 
faculty  of  reasoning  in  a  manner  marvellously  simple,  direct* 
and  decisive ;  a  |K)wtT  of  reducing  a  subject  or  question  to  ib 
plainest  principles;  an  unatlected  daring  to  meet  whatever  in  to 
be  opposed,  in  an  explicit,  direct  manner,  and  in  the  point  ofits 
main  slreiiglh;  a  facility  of  applying  familiar  truths  ami  sellVevi- 
deiit  propositions,  for  resolving  the  most  uncommon  difliculties; 
and  a  happy  adroitness  of  illustration  by  parallel  cases,  supposed 
or  real,  the  real  ones  being  copiously  supplied  by  a  large  ami 
most  observant  ac(|uaintance  with  the  world.  It  is  obvious  boi^ 
much  this  same  aocurute  observation  of  the  world  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  power  of  interpreting  the  involuntary' uidication^ 
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of  character,  and  of  detectinflf  motives  and  designs  in  all  sorts 
of  )>ers(ins  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  to  that  foresight  of  con¬ 
sequences  in  all  practical  concerns,  in  which  he  was  probably 
never  surpassed.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  soon  he  would 
see  to  (he  very  bottom  of  the  characters  and  schemes  of  plausible 
hypocrites  and  veteran  statesmen,  proud  as  they  might  be  of  the 
recollected  number  of  their  stratagems  and  their  dupes,  and  so 
contident  of  their  talents  for  undermining  and  overreaching,  Uiat 
it  took  some  of  them  a  considerable  time  to  become  fully  aware  of 
tile  hazard  of  athMnpting  their  practice  upon  the  republican. 
Not  one  of  their  inadvertencies,  or  of  their  over-done  profess* 
fiions,  or  of  the  inconsistencies  into  wliicb  the  most  systematic 
craft  is  liable  to  be  sometimes  betrayed,  was  ever  lost  upon  him. 
Tliere  arc  in  tlie  course  of  these  letters,  curious  and  striking  in¬ 
stances  of  |U‘rsonages  of  great  pretension,  and  of  other  personages, 
seeking  to  eifect  their  purposes,  under  the  guise  of  making  no 
pretension,  |)Utting  him  in  full  possession  of  tlieir  principles  mid 
designs,  by  means  of  circumstances  which  they  little  sus|)ected 
to  be  betraying  them,  and  for  which  he,  if  it  was  necessary,  could 
be  discreet  enough  to  appear  never  the  wiser.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  courtiers,  ministers,  intriguers,  and  the  diploma¬ 
tic  gentry,  had  the  mist  cleared  from  their  faculties  sutliciently 
to  understand  what  kind  of  man  it  was  they  had  to  do  with. 

There  is  one  thing  deficient  in  this  collection,  for  the  perfect 
illustration  of  the  independence  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  judgement. 
He  resided  a  long  course  of  years  in  France,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  most  im))ort;uit  oilicial  functions  for  the  American  States, 
both  during  and  alter  the  war,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  letters 
are  dated  at  Fussy,  near  Paris.  As  the  French  government  was 
a  most  edicient  friend  to  America  in  that  momentous  and  perilous 
season,  and  her  minister  at  the  French  Court  ^experienced  there 
til  manner  of  resjiect  and  complaisance,  it  was  natural  enough 
be  should  speak  in  terms  of  considerable  favour  of  that  fieople 
and  their  governors, — of  favour  to  certain  extent — quoud  hoc. 
But  we  are  in  vain  curious  to  know  whether  this  complacency 
any  thing  like  limited  by  justice.  VVe  are  compelled  to 
<loubt  it,  from  observing  the  many  un(iualified  expressions  of  par¬ 
tiality  to  tlie  Frendi  and  their  rulers,  anil  from  nowhere  finding 
any  terms  ap|>ro|)riate  to  the  frivolity  of  the*  nation,  and  the  lies- 
potism  and  ambition  of  the  government.  Why  do  we  find 
such  ?  Are  there  no  preserved  letters  manifesting  that  the 
republican  philoso|dier  maintained  a  clear  perception  and  a 
t^nderonatory  judgement  of  such  things,  in  spite  ol  tlie  Parisian 
•<l‘»lation  to  himself,  and  the  aid  given  to  the  rising  republic  by 
*  tyrannic  monarchy  ?  And  as  to  that  aid  itself,  it  would  be 
of  the  most  memorable  examples  of  the  weakness  of  strong 
if  Franklin  could  ever  for  a  moment  mistake,  or  estimate 
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otherwise  than  with  eontonipt,  tlie  motive  that  prompted  it;  • 
motive  which,  in  any  case  in  which  he  liad  not  been  interestei), 
would  have  placed  the  w  hole  afiair  of  this  alliance  and  assistancf 
in  a  (juite  different  light  from  that  in  which  he  seemed  so 
tified  to  regard  it. — A  ])rolligate  and  tyrannic  Court  a  dis¬ 
interested  friend  to  a  people  asserting  their  freedom,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  republic  !  And  couhl  the  American  ambassador,  thougk 
gralified,  of  course,  by  the  fact  of  powerful  assistance,  affect  to 
accept  from  that  Court,  without  a  great  struggle  with  his  risint^ 
indignant  scorn,  the  hypocritical  cant  and  cajolery  about  co¬ 
operation  against  oppression,  respect  for  the  virtuous  and  in. 
teresting  patriots  of  the  new  world,  and  the  like,  as  expressive 
of  its  true  principles  in  seizing  so  favourable  an  occasion  for 
giving  effect  to  its  hatred  against  England?  And  could  he,  into 
the  bargain,  contemplate  an  enslaved  and  debased  people,  pass 
in  the  front  of  the  Bastile,  and  behold  the  ruinous  extravagance 
and  monstrous  depravity  of  that  Court,  with  feelings  which 
required  nothing  to  keep  them  in  the  indulgent  tone,  but  the 
recollection  of  French  troops  and  French  money  employed  ia 
America  ? 

If  the  Editor  had  in  his  possession  any  letters  or  other  ma¬ 
nuscripts  tending  to  prove  that  no  such  bcguilcnient  took  ef¬ 
fect  u])oii  a  judgement  oil  which  so  many  other  kinds  of  }>er8oni 
and  things  attempted  in  vain  to  impose,  it  was  due  to  Fraok- 
liii’s  reputation  for  independence  of  judgement,  to  have  given 
them,  even  though  they  should  have  brought  some  impeach¬ 
ment  upon  his  sincerity  in  the  grateful  and  laudatory  expres¬ 
sions  repeatedly  here  employed  respecting  France,  and  its  in¬ 
terference  in  the  contest. 

In  a  general  moral  estimate  of  Ids  qualities,  insincerity  would 
seem  to  find  very  little  place,  llis  principles  appear  to  have 
borne  a  striking  correspondence,  in  simplicity,  directness,  and 
dccisioii,  to  the  character  of  his  understanding.  Credit  may 
he  given  him  for  having,  through  life,  very  rarely  prosecuted 
any  purpose  which  he  did  not  deliberately  approve ;  and  his 
manner  of  prosecution  was  distinguished,  as  far  as  appears, 
by  a  plain  honesty  in  the  choice  of  means,  by  a  contempt  of 
artiflee  and  jvotty  devices,  by  a  calm  inflexibility,  and  by  a  greater 
confidence  of  success  than  is  usually  combined  with  so  clear  and 
extended  a  foresigiit  of  the  dilficulties ; — but  iiidee<l  that  foresight 
of  the  difliculties,  might  justit'y  bis  confidence  of  the  adaptation  of 
his  measures  for  eiicounloriiig  them. 

He  appears  to  have  possessed  an  almost  invincible  self- 
command,  which  horc  him  through  all  the  negotiations,  strifes 
with  ignorance,  obstinacy,  duplicity,  and  opposing  inter¬ 
est,  and  through  tiresome  delays  and  untoward  incidents, 
with  a  sustained  firmness,  which  preserved  to  him  in  all  cases 
the  most  advantageous  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  with  > 
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prudence  of  deportment  beyond  the  attainment  of  the  most  dis- 
ciplint'd  adepts  in  mere  political  intrij^iie  and  court -practice, 
lie  was  capable,  indeed,  ot  feeling  an  intense  indignation,  which 
comes  out  in  toll  expression  in  some  of  the  letters,  relating  to 
die  cli  iracter  of  the  Fnglisb  government,  as  displayed  in  its 
policy  toward  Ainmca.  Tins  hitler  detestation  is  the  most  un¬ 
reservedly  disclose*!  in  some  of  his  confidential  correspondence 
with  David  Hartley,  an  English  member  of  parliament,  a  |>cr- 
^  gonal  Iriend  of  F ranklin,  a  constant  advocate  to  a  measured 
exteul,  of  the  Americans,  and  a  sort  of  self-oftered,  clandes- 
i)  tin  ,  hut  tacitly  recognised  medium  for  a  kind  of  understand- 
ing,  at  some  critical  periods,  between  the  English  government 
and  Dr.  Franklin,  without  costing  the  Ministers  the  comle- 
acension  ot  olhcial  intercourse  and  iiupiiry.  These  vitujierative 
passages  have  a  corrosive  energy,  by  virtue  of  force  of  mind 
u  and  of  jusiice,  which  perfectly  precludes  all  appearance  of  lit- 
I  tleness  and  mere  temper  in  the  indignation.  It  is  the  digniiied 
I  anger  of  Cato  or  Aristides.  And  if  a  manifestation  of  it  in 
%  similar  terms  ever  took  place  in  personal  conference  with  such 
I  men  as  were  its  objects,  it  must  have  appeared  any  thing  rather 
than  an  ungoverned  irritability  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  possible 
to  despise  the  indignant  tone  in  which  contempt  was  mingled 
with  anger,  as  far  as  the  two  sentiments  are  compatible.  Heliev- 
ingthat  the  men  who  provoked  these  caustic  sentences,  did  for 
the  most  part  deserve  them,  we  confess  we  have  read  them  with 
that  sort  of  pleasure  w  hich  is  felt  in  seeing  justice  made  to  strike, 
by  vindictive  power  of  mind,  on  the  characters  of  men  whose  sta¬ 
tions  defende*!  their  persons  and  fortunes  from  the  most  direct 
inodes  of  rctrih\;t:on. 

When,  at  length,  all  was  accomplished  that,  with  long  and 
earnest  expostulation,  he  had  predicted,  and  been  ridiculed  for 
\  predicting,  to  the  English  statesmen,  as  the  certain  consequence 
of  persisting  in  their  infatuated  course,  we  find  no  rancorous 
recollection,  no  language  of  extravagant  triumph  at  the  splendid 
result,  nor  of  excessive  self-complacency  in  the  retrospect  of 
^  his  own  important  share  in  condueting  the  great  undertaking  to 
Midi  a  consummation.  His  feelings  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
elated  above  the  pitch  of  a  calm  satisfaction  at.  having  materially 
contributed  to  the  success  of  a  righteous  cause,  a  success  in 
which  he  was  convinced  he  saw  not  simply  the  vindication  of 
American  rights,  but  the  prospect  of  unlimited  beiielit  to  man¬ 
kind. 

And  here  it  may  he  remarked,  that  his  predominant  passion 
appears  to  have  been  a  love  of  the  useful.  The  useful  was  to 
him  the  Mummum  bonumj,i\\e  supreme  fair,  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  which  it  may  not  perhaps  he  extravagant  to  believe  he 
Was  in  quest  of  every  week  for  half  a  century,  in  whatever  place, 
or  study,  or  practical  undertaking.  No  departuicnt  was  too 
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plain  or  liumMe  for  liiiii  to  occupy  himself  in  for  this  purpose; 
and  in  ulVairs  of  the  most  umintions  order  this  was  still  system¬ 
atically  hi'i  ohject.  Whether  in  dircctiii;^  the  construction  of 
ciiinmcys  or  of  constitutions,  Icc  nrin^  on  the  siwinsj  ot  candles 
or  on  the  ccomuny  of  national  revenues,  he  was  still  intent  on 
the  same  end,  the  tpiestion  always  hein^  how  to  obtain  the  most 
of  sorul  tangible  ailvantas^e  by  the  plainest  and  easit^t  means, 
'riicre  has  rarely  been  a  mortal,  of  hii^h  intellii^enee  and  Hatter- 
int(  fame,  on  whom  the  ))oiLips  nl  life  were  so  powerless.  On 
him  were  completely  thrown  away  the  oratorical  and  poetical 
heroics  about  ^lory,  of  which  heroics  it  was  enou^^h  that  be 
easily  perceived  tlie  intention  or  cfli‘Cl  to  he,  to  explode  all 
soliir  triiili  and  substantial  ^ood,  and  to  impel  men,  at  the  very 
best  of  the  matter,  throui^h  some  career  of  vanity,  hut  coni- 
luonly  throui^h  niisi  hit'f,  >lauc[hter,  and  devastation,  in  mad 
pursuit  of  what  amounts  at  last,  if  attained,  to  some  certain 
ipiantity  of  noise,  and  empty  shew,  and  intoxicated  transient 
elution,  lie  was  so  lur  an  a4ln.lr.dde  spirit  for  aetinfi'  the  IMentor 
to  a  youu^  republic.  It  will  not  be  his  fault  if  t^.e  eiti/ens  of 
Aiuerica  shall  ever  become  so  siTvile  to  Furopean  example,  as 
to  think  a  multitude  of  sujmrnumerary  places,  eiiurmous  sala¬ 
ries,  and  a  f.ietitions  economy  of  soeie  y,  a  necessary  security 
or  decoration  of  tliat  piditieal  liberty  which  they  enjoy  in  pre- 
eminenee  above  evtu  y  nation  on  earth.  In  these  letters  of  their 
putriiirch  and  philosopher,  they  will  be  amply  warned,  by  re- 
pent(‘d  and  emphatieal  represc^ntations,  of  the  des|>erate  mis¬ 
chief  of  a  political  system  in  which  the  public  resources  shall 
ho  ex|Kuided  in  a  way  to  a;ive  the  government  both  the  interest 
ami  the  means  to  corrupt  the  people.  1)1  such  representations 
the  follow  intr  passages  will  alFoid’a  tolerably  fair  specimciu 

‘  Her*  ( Enj^land’s)  ‘great  disease  at  present  is  the  number  and 
enormous  salaries  and  emoluuients  of  office.  Avarice  and  ambition 
are  strong  passions,  and  separately  act  with  great  force  on  the  human 
mind;  but  when  both  are  united  and  may  be  gratified  in  the  same 
object,  their  violence  is  almost  irrcsistil)Ie,  and  they  liurry  men  head- 
long  into  factions  and  contentions  destructive  of  all  good  government 
As  long  tluTcfore  a.s  these  great  emoluments  subsist*  your  parliament 
will  he  a  stormy  sea,  and  your  public  counsels  confounded  by  private 
interests.’  ' 

‘  Wlien  1  think  of  your  present  crazy  constitution  audits  diseases, 
I  imagine  llic  enormous  emoluments  of  place  to  be  among  the 
greatest.*  '  A.s  it  seems  to  be  a  settled  point  at  present  that  the 
minister  must  govern  the  pailiamrnt,  who  are  to  do  every  thing  he 
would  have  done,  and  be  is  to  bribe  them  to  do  this,  .mid  the  people 
are  to  liirnisii  the  money  to  pay  these  bribes,  the  parliament  appeals 
to  me  a  very  expensive  machine  for  government,  and  I  apprehend  the 
people  will  find  out  in  time  that  they  may  as  well  be  governed,  and 
lliat  it  will  be  much  chea|>cr  to  be  governed,  by  the  minister  alone/ 
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~  <  As  long  as  the  immense  profits  of  these  officers  subsist,  members 

i  of*  the  shortest  and  most  equally  chosen  parliaments  will  have  them  in 
!  view,  and  contend  for  them,  and  their  contests  w  ill  have  all  the  same 
!  ruinous  consequences.  To  me  there  appears  to  be  but  one  effectual 
■  remedy,  and  that  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  so  corrupt  a  nation ; 

5'  which  is  to  abolish  these  profits,  and  make  every  place  of  fionour  a 
plflce  of  burden.  By  that  means  the  effect  of  one  of  the  passions 
shove  mentioned  w’ould  be  taken  away,  and  something  would  be 
j  added  to  counteract  the  other.* 

^  ‘  The  parliament  have  of  late  been  acting  an  egregious  farce, 

I  calling  before  them  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Oxford,  for  pro- 
I  posing  a  sum  to  be  paid  by  their  old  members  on  being  re-chosen  at 
I  the  next  election  ;  and  sundry  printers  and  brokers  for  advertising  and 
I  dealings  in  Boroughs,  &c.  The  Oxford  people  were  sent  to  Newgate, 

I  and  discharged  afler  some  days,  on  humble  petition,  and  receiving  the 
I  speaker’s  reprimand  upon  their  knees.  The  house  could  scarcely 
H  keep  countenance,  know  ing  as  they  all  do,  that  the  practice  is  gene- 
p  ral.  People  say  they  mean  nothing  more  than  to  beat  down  the  price 
n  by  a  little  discouragement  of  borough  jobbing,  now  that  their  own 
I  elections  are  all  coming  on.  The  price  indeed  is  grown  exorbitant, 
R  no  less  than  40001.  for  a  member.  Mr.  Beckford  has  brought  in  a 
bill  for  preventing  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections,  wherein  was 
a  clause  to  oblige  every  member  to  sw^ear,  on  admission  into  the 
house,  that  he  had  not  directly  or  indirectly  given  any  bribe  to  any 
elector,  &c.  but  this  was  so  universally  exclaimed  against  as  answer¬ 
ing  no  end  but  perjuring  the  members,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  that  clause.  It  was  indeed  a  cruel  contrivance  of  his, 
worse  than  the  gunpowder-plot.  Mr.  Thurlow  opposed  his  bill  by  a 
‘  long  speech.  Beckford  in  reply  gave  a  dry  hit  to  the  house,  that  is  re- 
jK’aieu  every  where :  “  The  honourable  gentlenran,  in  his  learned 
discourse,  gave  us  first  one  definition  of  corruption,  and  then  uno- 
“  thcr  definition  of  corruption,  and  I  think  he  was  about  to  give  us  a 
“  third.  Pray  does  that  gentleman  imagine  there  is  any  member  of 
**fhis  house  that  does  not  KSOiV  tvhat  corruption  is  w’hich  occa« 
sioned  only  a  roar  of  laughter,  for  they  are  so  hardened  in  their 
practice  that  they  are  very  little  ashamed  of  it? 

^  ‘  The  parliament  is  up  and  the  nation  in  a  ferment  with  the  new 

elections.  Great  complaints  are  made  that  the  natural  interests  of 

H  country  gentlemen  in  their  neighbouring  boroughs,  is  overborne  by 
the  monied  interests  of  the  new  people  who  have  got  sudden  fortunes 
I  in  the  Indies,  or  as  contractors,  d:c.  40001.  is  now  the  market  price 
for  a  borough.  In  short  this  whole  venal  nation  is  now  at  market, 

'  ^ill  be  sold  for  about  Two  Millions,  and  might  be  bought  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  present  bidders  (if  he  would  otier  half  a  million  more) 

I  by  the  very  devil  himself.’  .  , 

It  would,  however,  have  been  but  fair  to  have  acknowledged 
incousidcrable  a  jiortion  of  the  nation  they  are  whose  ve- 
it  is  that,  on  these  occasions,  has  the  effect  of  selling 
'lie  whole  people ;  and  that,  the  ca-sc  being  so,  the  fact  of  the 
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nation’s  boinej  sold  docs  not  prove  its  jrcneral  venality.*  How 
perverMP  is  its  fortune  !  that  in  such  a  state  of  its  rej>resentiition 
it  inii^ht  he  sold,  though  a  vast  majority  of  its  people  were  of  \he 
sternest  inle^^rily  ;  whereas,  in  an  cidari^ed  and  more  etjualizpd 
state  of  it^  nipresenlution,  with  a  more  frequent  return  of  elec¬ 
tions,  it  conhi  not  he  sidd,  though  every  livitu::  thim^  in  the 
laiul  were  venal,  for  the  plain  reason  (hat  the  huyers  could  not 
come  into  sncli  a  market.  'Fhey  could  not  atVord  to  ))urchase 
sncli  a  number  of  articles  miscalled  consciences,  even  at  the  low 
rat.i  a  piece  which  is  the  utmost  worth  of  most  of  them,  upon 
any  calculation  of  three  years’  chances  of  indemnification  by 
ohtainins'  some  moderately  remunerated  oftice,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  chances  as  to  the  duration  of  their  occupancy.  And,  by 
the  way,  is  not  this  obvious  view’  of  the  matter,  more  than  an 
answer  to  all  tiiat  sojihistry  and  corruption  can  say  for  thing? 
as  they  are  ?  (’an  there  be  any  more  derisive  test  of  a  had  or 
a  ^;ood  construction  of  political  institutions,  than  that  they  ap* 
pear  framed  expressly  to  promote  corruption  and  venality,  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  them,  like  our  jiresent  system  of  repre¬ 
sentation  *,  or  tliat  they  disappoint  and  discourage  corruption, 
by  bein:;  of  a  constitution  the  least  capable  that  human  wisdom 
can  contrive,  of  lindini^  their  advantas^o  in  that  corruption  ? 

The  political  ))ortioii  (the  larger  portion)  of  this  correspond¬ 
ence,  will  he  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mass  of  lessons  and  do¬ 
cuments  which  mii^ht  have  been  supposeil  lonj^  since  sufficient 
to  disenchant  all  tlunkins^  men  of  their  awful  reverence  for  state- 
mystery,  and  cahincl-wisdom,  and  ministerial  integrity,  and  se¬ 
natorial  independence.  VVe  would  hope,  in  spite  of  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  that  the  times  may  not  he  very  far  off,  when  the  in- 
futualion  of  acceptimj  the  will  of  the  persons  tlrat  happen  to 
be  in  power,  as  the  evidence  of  wisdom  and  ri<^ht,  will  no  longer 
bereave  nations  of  their  sense,  and  their  peace,  and  the  fruits 
of  llieir  industry  and  improvements  ;  no  longer  render  worse 
than  useless,  for  the  pulilic  interests,  the  very  consciences  of 
men  whose  conduct  ndativc  to  their  individual  concerns  bears  a 
fair  appearance  of  sound  principle  and  understanding.  VVe 
will  hope  for  a  time  when  no  secret  history  of  important  events 
will  display  the  odious  spectacle  of  a  great  nation’s  energies 
and  resources,  and  the  quiet  of  the  world,  surrendered  without 
reserve,  to  the  mercy,  ami  that  mercy  ‘  cruel,*  of  such  men  as 
Franklin  had  to  warn  in  vain  of  the  consequences  of  their  policy 
resjieeting  America. 

'I'he  correspondence  gives  an  exhibition  of  almost  every  thing 
that  ought  to  enforce  on  a  nation  the  duty  of  exercising  a  con¬ 
stitutional  jealousy  of  the  executive.  English  readers  may  here 
see  how  worthily  were  confided  the  public  interests  of  their 
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forefathers,  involving  to  an  incalculable  extent  their  own.  They 
niav  see  how,  while  those  forefathers  lookeil  on,  many  of  them 
for  a  ^reat  while  too  infatuated  with  what  they  called  their 
loyalty,  to  ilare  even  a  thought  of  disapprobation,  those  in¬ 
terests  were  sported  with  and  sacrificed  by  men  who  cared  not 
fvhat  they  sacrificed,  so  lon^  as  their  own  pride,  and  reseiit- 
nuMit,  and  emolument,  could  stand  exempted.  I'hey  may  sec 
how  fatally  too  lute  those  forefathers  were  in  discovering,  that 
tiieir  public  managers  had  he^iin  their  cartH?r  in  the  madness 
of  |)resumption,  and  that  waruins:,  and  time,  and  tiisastrous  ex¬ 
periments,  and  national  sutVerinc:,  had  done  nothint^  towards 
curing  it.  'I'hey  will  see  how,  while  a  show  of  dignity,  and  a 
Ulk  of  jtistice,  national  honour,  and  so  forth,  were  kept  up 
betore  the  people,  there  were  no  ex))edients  and  tricks  too 
mean,  no  corruptions  too  ^ross,  no  cabals  and  compromises  of 
disaf^reein^  selfishnesses  too  degrading,  to  have  their  share  in 
the  state-machinery  which  was  working  behind  this  state-exhi¬ 
bition.  What  is  the  instruction  resulting  from  all  this,  hut  the 
very  reverse  of  what  we  have  so  often  heard  inculcated  on  the 
one  hand  by  interested  and  corrupt  advocates,*  and  on  the  other 
by  good  men  of  the  cpiietist  school  ?  What  should  it  he  hut 
tliat  nations  ougiit  to  maintain  a  systematic  habitual  jealousy 
and  examination  relative  to  the  principles  and  schemes  of  their 
rulers  ;  that  especially  all  movements  toward  a  war  should 
excite  a  ten-fold  vigilance  of  this  distrust,  it  being  always  a 
strong  probability  that  the  measure  is  wrong,  but  a  perfect  cer¬ 
tainty  that  an  infinity  of  delusions  will  be  poured  out  on  the 
people  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  right. 

But  to  return  to  an  honest  politician.  Great  admiration  is 
due  to  the  firm,  explicit,  and  manly  tone,  with  which  he  meets 
the  inquiries,  the  insidious  propositions,  or  the  hinted  menaces,  of 
the  hostile  government  and  its  agents ;  to  the  patience  with  which 
he  encounters  the  same  overtures,  and  attempted  impositions,  in 
a  succession  of  varied  forms  ;  to  the  coolness  and  clearness 
with  which  he  sometimes  discusses,  and  the  dignified  con* 
tempt  with  which  he  sometimes  spurns.  Very  many  of  the  po¬ 
litical  letters  afiTord  examples ;  we  are  particularly  struck  with 
one,  (p.  250,  4to.)  addressed  from  Paris  to  a  person  who  bad 
written  to  him  from  Brussels,  without  a  genuine  name,  and 
with  other  circumstances  of  mystery,  suggesting  also  a  mys¬ 
terious  mode,  which  the  Doctor  did  not  adopt,  of  transmitting 
a  reply.  The  letter  was  designed  to  obtain  Franklin's  opinion 
of  certain  unofficially  proposed  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
bis  answer  shews  that  he  believed  the  writer  to  Ihj  a  person  of 
more  im])ortance  than  the  ordinary  sort  of  agents  that  now  and 
then  made  their  attempts  upon  him.  It  is  far  too  long  for  us 
h)  insert  a  fourth  part  of  it  ^  but  it  is  an  example  of  vigorous 
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tlionq;li(,  coiiipresKsed  fompnsition,  and  hipli-toned  feeling 
are  leinpted  to  (jiiole  some  passages.  It  begins  ilius  : 


1  received  your  letter  dated  at  Bruwels  the  l6ih  past,  [the  16th 
of  .June,  1778.]  My  vanity  might  possibly  be  flattered  by  your  ex. 
pressions  of  eompliinent  to  my  understanding,  if  your  proposals  did 
not  more  clearly  manifest  a  mean  opinion  of  it.* 

me  in  the  nanie  of  the  omniscient  and  just  God 
lioin  J  must  appear,  and  by  my  hopes  of  future  fame,  to 
if  some  expedient  cannot  be  ibund  to  put  a  stop  to  the 

vent  the  miseries  of  a  general  war. 
taken  every  step  in  my  power  to  prevent 
r  can  appear  cheerfully  before 
his  justice  in  this  particular,  though  I 
>.  As  to  my  future 


‘  1  ou  conjure 
before  v 
consider 

ilesolatitm  of  America,  and  pro 
As  I  am  conscious  of  having 
the  breach,  and  no  one  to  widen  it, 
that  (lod,  fearing  nothing  from 
have  much  occasion  fur  his  mercy  in  many  others 
fame,  I  am  content  tc  rest  it  on  my  past  and  present  conduct,  w  ithout 
seeking  no  addition  to  it  in  the  crooked,  dark  paths  you  propose  to  rae, 
where  1  should  most  certainly  lose  it.  This  your  solemn  addren 
would  therefore  have  been  more  properly  made  to  your  sovereign  and 
his  venal  parliament.  He  and  they  who  wiekedly  began  and  madly 
continue  a  war  for  the  desolation  of  America,  are  alone  accountable 
ior  the  consequences . ’ 

‘  You  think  we  flatter  ourselves  and  are  deceived  into  an  opinion 
that  England  must  acknowledge  our  independency.  We  on  the 
other  hand  think  you  flatter  yourselves  in  imagining  such  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  a  vast  boon  which  we  strongly  desire,  and  w’hich  you  may 
gain  some  great  advantage  by  granting  or  with-holding.  We  have 
licvcr  asked  it  of  you.  c  only  tell  you  that  you  can  have  no  treaty 
with  us  hut  as  au  independent  State;  and  you  may  please  yourielvei 
and  your  children  with  the  rattle  of  your  right  to  govern  us,  as  long 
ns  you  have  done  witli  that  of  your  King’s  being  King  of  France, 
without  giving  its  the  least  concern  if  you  do  not  attempt  to  exer¬ 
cise  if.  'rhat  this  pretended  right  is  indisputable,  as  you  say,  we 
utterly  deny.  Your  parliament  never  had  a  right  to  govern  us, 
and  your  Kitig  has  forfeited  it.  But  I  thank  you  for  letting  me 
know  a  little  of  your  mind,  that  even  if  the  parliament  should 
acknowledge  our  independency,  the  act  would  not  be  binding  to 
posterity,  and  that  your  nation  would  resume  and  prosecute  the 
claim  as  soon  as  they  found  it  convenient.  We  suspected  before  that 
you  would  not  be  actually  bound  by  your  conciliatory  acts  longer 
than  till  they  had  served  their  purpose  of  inducing  us  to  disband  our 
forces :  but  wc  w  ere  not  certain  that  you  were  knaves  by  principlei 
and  that  wc  ought  not  to  have  the  least  confidence  in  your  ofiers, 
promises  or  treaties  though  confirmed  by  parliament . * 

In  the  concluding  stiitcncos,  (injured  in  one  instance  by  a 
had  pun,)  he  takes  the  whole  advuiituge  of  being  a  republican 
and  an  Ainerican. 

*  This  nroposilion  of  delivering  ourselves  bound  and  gag?^> 
ready  for  lianging  without  ewu  a  right  to  complaiii)  and  without  a 
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friend  to  be' found  nflerwanls  among  all  m  inkind,  you  would  have  us 
tiiibrace  u|i()u  tlic  failli  of  an  act  of  parliament  !  An  act  of  vour 
parliament!  I'liis  detnousi rates  that  you  do  not  yet  know  u«!,  and 
that  you  fancy  we  do  not  know  you  Hut  it  is  not  merely  this  Hiv  sy 
faith  that  we  are  to  act  upon  :  you  offer  us  ho/jc.  the  hone’  of  places, 
versions,  and  pf.ekacje.  These,  judging  from  yourse  lves,  you  think 
nre  motives  irresistible.  'Phis  offer  to  corrupt  us,  Sir  is  with  me  your 
frrdentiid,  and  convinces  me  that  you  are  not  a  private  volunteer  in 
vnur  applicatio!!.  It  hears  the  stamp  of  British  Court  intrigue,  and 
the  si'jnature  of  your  King.  Hut  think  for  a  moment  in  what  light  it 
must  be  viewed  in  America.  Hi. aces,  which  cannot  come  among  us, 
for  you  take  care  by  a  special  article  to  keep  them  to  yourselves. 
We  must  tlien  pay  the  salaries  in  order  to  enrich  ourselves  witli  theso 
places.  Hut  you  will  give  us  pensions  ;  probably  to  be  paid  too  out 
of  your  expected  American  revenue;  and  which  none  of  us  can 
accept  without  deserving  and  perhaps  obtaining  a  suspnistofi. 

\(iE.s  1  alas!  Sir,  our  long  ohservati  >n  of  the  vast  servile  majority  of 
vour  peers,  voting  constantly  for  every  n:casure  proposed  liy  a 
minister,  however  w’cak  or  wicked,  leaves  ns  small  iC'ipect  for  them, 
and  wc  consider  it  as  a  sort  of  tar  and-feather  honour,  or  a  mixture  of 
foulness  and  folly,  which  every  man  among  us  who  should  accept  from 
your  King,  wouM  be  obliged  to  renounce  or  exchange  fi)r  that  con¬ 
ferred  hy  the  mobs  of  their  own  country,  or  wear  it  with  everlasting 
shame.  1  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,* 

Ills  perfect  superiority  to  all  envy  of  tliis  sort  of  honours, 
umlrr  any  circumstances,  is  shewn,  not  hy  laborious  d'*!»reeiation, 
hut  by  the  transient  casual  ex|)ressions  of  sligfit  winch  give  (!io 
mure  genuine  indications  of  eontemjit,  of  tliat  easy  mid  iruc 
rontomj)l  which  it  costs  a  man  no  trouble  to  maintain,  'riio 
only  instance  in  which  we  recollect  his  taking  pains  alxnit  the 
is  in  reference  to  that  little  whim  of  tlic  truislautie  re¬ 
publicans,  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  some  of  them 
uis.ied  to  make  an  hereditary  distinction,  in  hnmhio  imitation  of 
tlir  KuroptNin  iustitntio:i  of  nobility.  He  felt  it  due  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  revolution  and  their  republican  j'olity,  to  set  himself 
ill  earnest  to  explode,  by  ridicule  and  argument,  this  piece  of 
folly.  If  for  the  honour  of  their  own  persons  the  aspirants 
liked  such  a  hauhlo,  ev(*n  let  them  have  it,  he  said,  at  whatever 
it  was  worth  ;  hut  he  Inid  no  mercy  on  tlie  absurdity  of  pretend¬ 
ing  to  transmit  down  honorary  distinctions  to  j>ersons  who  by 
the  nature  of  the  ease  cannot  have  earned  tliem. 

It  has  liecn  hinted  already  that,  as  a  matter  of  general  read¬ 
ing,  the  political  portion  of  these  letters  will  perhaps  he  tbonglit 
too  large,  liut  it  may  be  presumed  that  documents  illustrating 
the  American  Revolution,  may  excite  more  interest  now  than 
tlipy  would  liavc  done  lietween  twenty  and  thirty  years  since. 
About  that  time  the  old  world  appeared  to  he  on  the  eve  of  such 
a  revolution  in  favour  of  liberty,  as  would  have  reiul**red,  at 
b‘ast  for  a  time,  that  of  the  American  colonics  a  couiparatividy 
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inconsiilerahle  event.  The  military  process  tl)rouG;h  which  H 
had  been  accomplished,  was  already  hejjun  to  he  spoken  of  ^ 

‘  llie  lillle  war;*  am!  a  repuhlicun  conleileration  of  a  mimherof 
scantily  inhabited  farmiiit'  districts,  was  ceasing  to  be  an  im¬ 
posing  spectacle,  \Uicn  European  monarchies,  of  immense  po¬ 
pulation,  and  ancient  fame  for  literature,  arts,  arms,  and  royal 
and  aristocratic  magnificence,  were  seen  melting  and  moulding, 
amid  volcanic  fires,  into  new  forms,  hearing  a  transient,  indeed, 
and  dubious,  but  at  first  hopeful  semblance  of  beauty  and  vU 
gtiur.  'I’he  long  and  tremendous  tumult  of  all  the  moral  ele¬ 
ments,  involving  such  a  cost  of  every  human  interest,  as  could 
be  repaid  by  no  less  a  result,  than  a  mighty  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  whole  political  and  social  condition  of  Furope,  has 
subs:d(‘d  in  the  consorulation  of  the  very  system  by  which  its 
commencement  was  provokcil,  with  the  addition  of  an  infinite 
account  of  depravity  and  poverty.  Hnt  America,  all  this  while, 
has  been  exulting  in  the  conseipicnces  of  her  revolution,  and  still 
triumphs  in  frcH^dom  uiurnniuislicd,  in  au  administration  of  go- 
verninent  of  which  it  is  not  the  grand  Imsiness  to  s<|uunder  or 
devour  her  resources,  and  in  a  prosperity  and  pow(T  continu¬ 
ally  eidarcingf  witii  unlimited  capuhilities  and  prospects.  Here 
then  is  the  roolution  that  has  succeeded,  white  all  things  else 
have  failed  :  it  eclipses,  now',  the  importance  of  all  the  events  bj 
which  its  own  importance  appeared  about  to  be  eclipsed  ;  and 
the  interest  which  it  claims  to  excite,  will  he  progressive  with 
Its  magnificent  consequences.  The  proprietor  therefore  of 
these  papers,  has  been  wise  or  fortunate  in  reserving  them  to 
become  old  in  his  jtossession. 

The  most  entertaining,  how'cver,  and  by  no  means  an  unin* 
structive  division,  of  the  letters,  will  he  the  first  part,  called 
‘  miscellaneous,’  and  consisting  chiefly  of  letters  of  friendship, 
abounding  in  tokens  of  benevolence,  sparkling  not  unfrequently 
into  satiric  pleasantry,  hut  of  a  hiand  good-natured  kind,  ari¬ 
sing  in  the  most  easy  natural  manner,  and  thrown  off  with  ad¬ 
mirable  simplicity  and  brevity  of  expression.  There  are  short 
discussions  relating  to  various  arts  and  conveniences  of  liff) 
plain  instructions  for  persons  deficient  in  cultivation,  and  the 
means  for  it ;  condolences  on  the  death  of  friends,  and  frequent 
references,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  correspondence,  to  his 
old  age  and  approaching  death.  Moral  principles  and  ques¬ 
tions  are  sometimes  considered  and  simplified ;  and  American 
aflkirs  are  often  brought  in  view,  though  not  set  forth  in  the 
diplomatic  style. 

it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  Franklin  was  not  so  much  a 
man  of  books  ns  of  aflairs  ;  but  he  was  net  the  less  for  that  a 
s)H'culative  man.  Every  concern  became  an  intellectual  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  mind  so  acutely  and  perpetually  attentive  to  the  rela- 
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tion  of  cause  ard  eflect.  For  enlari^eiiiont  of  his  sphere  of 
gpoculation,  his  deficiency  of  literature,  in  tlie  usuiil  sense  of 
the  term,  was  excellently  compensateil  by  so  wide  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  world,  and  with  distinguished  indiyiduals  of  all 
ranks,  professions,  and  attainiiKnits. 

It  may  he,  however,  that  a  more  bookish  and  contemplative 
employment  of  some  portion  of  liis  life,  would  have  left  one 
deficiency  of  his  meioal  character  less  palpable,  'riiere  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  but  littK*  in  that  character  of  the  element 
ot  sublimity.  We  do  not  meet  with  many  hriv^ht  elevations 
of  tlioiii^ht,  or  powerful  enchanting;  impulses  of  sentiment,  or 
brilliant  transient  ulimpses  of  ideal  worlds.  Strong,  indepen¬ 
dent,  comprehensive,  never  remittinij^  inteliia;ence,  proceeding 
on  the  plain  {ground  of  thins;s,  ami  actiiiir  in  a  manner  always 
eqiinl  to,  ami  never  ajipearini^  at  moments  to  surpass  itself,  con¬ 
stituted  his  mental  power.  In  its  ojierution  it  has  no  risiiii^ 
and  falliui^s,  no  disturbance  into  eloquence  or  poet<y,  no  cloud¬ 
iness  of  smoke  indeed,  but  no  dartiiu]^  of  flames.  A  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  perfect  uniformity  is,  that  all  sidqecls  treated,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  on  a  level,  the  loftiest  and  most  insiirnificaiit  beiiiij^ 
commented  on  in  the  same  unalterable  strain  of  a  calm  plain 
sense,  which  brings  all  things  to  its  own  standard,  insomuch 
that  a  ^reut  subject  shall  sometimes  seem  to  become  less  while 
it  is  elucidated,  and  less  coimnandiiu)^  while  it  is  enforced,  in 
discoursiii!^  of  serious  subjects  Franklin  imposes  gravity  on  the 
reader,  but  does  not  excite  solemnity,  and  on  ^raiul  ones  he 
never  displays  or  iuspir€\s  enthusiasm. 

It  is,  however,  curious  to  sec  such  a  man  just  now  and  then 
a  little  touched  with  romance:  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
letter  to  Dr.  Priestley. 

*  I  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  being  still  employed  in  experimen¬ 
tal  researches  into  nature,  and  of  the  success  you  meet  with.  The 
rapid  progress  true  science  now  makes,  occasions  my  regretting 
lomctimes  that  1  was  born  so  soon.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the 
height  to  which  may  be  carried  in  a  thousand  years,  the  |>ower  of 
man  over  matter  ;  we  may  perhaps  learn  to  deprive  large  masses  of 
the  gravity,  and  give  them  absolute  levity  lor  tiie  sake  of  easy  trans¬ 
port.  Agriculture  may  diminish  its  labour  and  double  its  produce : 
ill  diseases  may  by  sure  means  be  prevented  or  cured,  (not  excepting 
iven  that  ot  old  age)  and  our  lives  lengthened  at  pleasure  even 
beyond  the  antediluvian  standard.  O  that  moral  science  were  in  us 
fair  a  way  of  improvement,  t’uil  men  w'ould  cease  to  be  wolves  to  one 
iDother,  and  that  human  beings  would  at  length  learn  what  they  now 
improperly  call  humanity  !’ 

In  another  letter  to  Dr.  Pi  ie^tley  be  describes  and  recommends 
i  mode  of  balancing  arguiiicnts,  which  he  very  appropriately 
deuomiaates  ^  moral  algebra.’ 
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‘  In  the  affair  of  so  much  importance  to  you,  wherein  you  ask  my 
advice,  I  cannot  for  want  of  aufiicient  premises,  counsel  you  tuhal  to 
determine ;  but  if  you  please,  I  will  tell  you  how*  Wlien  thote 
dithcult  cases  occur,  they  are  ditticult  chielly  because,  while  we  have 
them  under  consideration,  all  the  reasons  pro  and  con  are  not  present 
at  the  same  lime  ;  but  sometimes  one  set  present  themselves,  and  it 
other  times  another,  the  first  being  out  of  sight.  Hence  the  various 
purposes  or  inclinations  that  alternately  prevail,  and  the  uncertainty 
that  perplexes  us.  To  get  over  this,  my  way  is  to  divide  half  a  sheet 
of  paper  by  a  line  into  two  columns  ;  w  riting  over  the  one  pro  and 
over  the  other  con  :  then  during  three  or  four  days*  consideration,  I 
put  down  under  the  different  heads,  short  hints  of  the  different 
motives  that  at  different  times  occur  to  me,  for  or  against  the  measure. 
When  1  have  thus  got  them  altogether  in  one  view.  1  endeavour  m 
estimate  their  respective  weights,  and  where  1  find  two,  (one  oi 
each  side)  that  seem  equal,  I  strike  them  both  out.  If  I  find  i 
reason  pro  equal  to  some  two  reasons  con,  1  strike  out  the  three.  If 
I  judge  some  two  reasons  con  equal  to  some  three  reasons  pro,  1  strike 
out  tlie^/iir  ;  and  thus  proceeding  1  find  at  length  where  the  balance 
lies ;  and  if  after  a  day  or  two  of  farther  consideration,  nothing  new 
that  is  of  importance  occurs  on  either  side,  I  conic  to  a  determination 
accordingly.  .And  though  the  ivcight  of  reasons  cannot  be  taken 
w'ith  the  precision  of  algebraic  quantities,  yet,  when  each  is  thus 
considereil  separately  and  comparatively,  and  the  whole  lies  before 
me,  1  think  1  can  judge  better,  and  am  less  liable  to  make  a  rash  step; 
and  in  fact  1  have  found  great  advantage  from  this  kind  of  equation, 
in  what  may  be  called  moral  or  prudential  algebra,* 

111  a  very  friendly  letter  to  Dr.  Mather,  of  Boston,  he  men¬ 
tions  a  very  simple  cause  as  having,  in  early  life,  contributed 
to  determine  him  to  that  course  of  practical  utility  which  he 
pursued  to  the  last. 

«  I  received  your  kind  letter  with  your  excellent  advice  to  the 
iieople  of  the  United  States.  Such  wTitings,  though  they  may  be 
tightly  passed  over  by  many  readers,  yet  if  they  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  in  one  active  mind  of  a  hundred,  the  effects  may  be  con¬ 
siderable.  Permit  me  to  mention  one  little  instance  which,  though 
it  relates  to  myself,  will  not  be  quite  uninteresting  to  you.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  1  met  with  a  book  entitled  Essays  to  do  Gooil,  which  I 
think  was  written  by  your  father.  It  had  been  so  little  regarded  by 
a  former  possessor,  that  several  leaves  of  it  were  torn  out ;  but  thi 
remainder  gave  me  such  a  turn  of  thinking  as  to  have  an  influence  on 
my  conduct  through  life :  for  1  have  always  set  a  greater  value  on 
the  character  of  a  doer  of  gooii,  than  on  any  other  kind  of  reputation; 
and  if  1  have  been,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a  useful  citizen,  the  public 
owes  the  advantage  of  it  to  that  book.  You  mention  your  being 
in  your  sevciUy-eigiith  year  ;  I  am  in  mv  seventy-ninth  year;  we  are 
grown  old  together.  It  is  now  more  than  sixty  Years  since  1  left 


grown  old  together.  It  is  now  more  than  sixty  years  since  1  left 
Boston;  but  1  remember  well  both  your  father  and  grandfather# 
having  heard  them  both  in  the  pulpit,  and  5t‘en  tliem  in  their  houses. 
The  last  time  1  saw  your  father  wa^  In  the  beginning  .of  He 
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received  me  into  his  library,  and  on  ray  taking  leave,  sheared  me  a 
shorter  way  out  ot  the  house  through  a  narrow  passage,  winch  was 
cros^  by  a  beam  over  head.  We  were  still  talking  as  I  withdrew, 
he  accompanying  rae  behind,  and  I  turning  partly  towarils  him,  when 
he  said  hastily,  |  Stoop,  stoop.’  I  did  not  understand  him  till  I  ielt 
my  head  hit  against  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  that  never  missed  any 
occasion  of  giving  instruction  ;  and  upon  this  he  said  to  rae,  you  are 
Houngf  and  have  the  voorld  hejore  you  ;  stoop  as  you  go  through  jV, 
and  you  will  miss  many  hard  thumps.  The  advice  thus  beat  into  ray 
head,  has  frequently  been  of  use  to  me,  and  I  oden  think  of  it,  when 
I  see  pride  raortihed,  and  misfortunes  brought  upon  people  by  their 
carrying  their  heads  too  high.* 

We  may  transcribe  a  few  of  the  passages  in  which  he  ad« 
verts,  sometimes  philosophically,  sometimes  almost  playfully, 
never  with  the  appearance  of  gloom  or  alarm,  to  death.  At 
about  the  age  of  eighty  he  says  to  an  old  friend, 

<  I  cannot  distinguish  a  letter,  even  of  lar^e  print;  but  am  happy 
in  the  invention  of  double  spectacles,  [this  ingenious  contrivance  ib 
clearly  described]  which  serving  for  distant  objects  as  well  as  near 
ones,  make  my  eyes  as  useful  to  me  as  ever  they.  were.  If  all  the  other 
defects  and  infirmities  were  as  cosily  and  cheaply  remedied,  it  would 
be  worth  while  for  friends  to  live  a  good  deal  longer :  but  1  look 
upon  deatli  to  be  as  necessary  to  our  constitution  as  sleep.  We 
ihall  rise  refreshed  in  the  morning.* 

Several  years  later  he  says,  to  Dr.  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph, 

*  My  health  and  spirits  continue,  thanks  to  God,  as  when  you  saw 
me.  The  only  complaint  I  tlien  had  [the  stone]  does  not  ^row 
worse,  and  is  tolerable.  I  still  have  enjoyment  in  the  company  of  my 
friends :  and  being  easy  in  my  circumstances,  have  many  reasons  to 
liLe  living.  But  the  course  of  nature  must  soon  put  a  period  to  my 
present  mode  of  existence.  This  I  shall  submit  to  witfi  less  regret, 
iis,  having  seen,  during  a  long  life,  a  good  deal  of  this  world,  1  feel 
a  growing  curiosity  to  be  acquainted  with  some  other ;  and  can 
cheerfully  with  filial  confidence  resign  my  spirit  to  the  conduct  of 
that  great  and  good  parent  of  mankind  who  created  it,  and  who  has 
so  graciously  protected  and  prospered  me  from  my  birtli  to  my 
present  hour.* 

lu  his  eighty-secoud  year  he  thus  writes  from  Philadelphia, 

ail  old  friend  in  l^higland  : 

*  1  oflen  think  with  great  pleasure  on  the  happy  days  I  passed  in 
koglaod  with  my  and  your  learned  and  ingenious  fViends,  who  have 
kfl  ut»  to  join  Uie  majority  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Every  one  cif 
them  now  knows  more  than  all  of  us  tliey  have  lef\  behind.  It  is  to 
aie  a  comfortable  retlection,  tliat  since  we  must  live  fur  ever  in  a 
future  state,  there  is  a  sufficient  stock  of  amusement  in  reserve  for  ua, 
to  be  found  in  constantly  learning  something  new  to  eternitv,  the 
present  quantity  of  human  ignorance  infinitely  exceeding  that  of 
human  knowledge.* 
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Ai^ain  : 

«  You  are  now  seventy -eight  and  I  am  eighty-two ;  you  tread  fia 
upon  my  heels  :  but  though  you  have'  more  strength  and  spirit,  you 
cannot  come  up  with  me  till  I  stop,  which  must  now  be  soon;  fori 
am  grown  so  old  as  to  have  buried  most  of  the  friends  of  my  youth, 
and  1  often  hear  persons  whom  I  knew  wlien  children,  called  (id  Mr. 
such-a-one,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  sons,  now  men  grown  and 
in  business ;  so  that  living  twelve  years  beyond  David’s  period,  1 
seem  to  have  intruded  myself  into  the  company  of  posterity,  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  a-bed  and  asleep.  Yet  had  1  gone  at  seventy,# 
would  have  cut  off  twelve  of  the  most  active  years  of  my  Itfe, 
employed  too  in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance.* 

In  a  letter  to  a  daughter  of  Bishop  Shipley,  relative  to  hk 
recent  decease,  he  says,  ‘ 

*  According  to  the  course  of  years  I  should  have  quitted  this  world 
long  before  him:  I  shall  however  not  belong  in.  following.  I  an 
now  in  my  eighty-fourth  year,  and  the  lost  year  has  considerably  en. 
fcebled  me ;  so  that  I  hardly  expect  to  remain  another.  You  will 
then,  my  dear  friend,  consider  tliis  as  probably  the  last  line  to  be 
received  from  me,  and  as  a  taking  leave.* 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  about  his  eightieth  year,  he  tbui 
philosophically  calculates  on  a  future  occasion., 

*  You  sec  I  have  some  reason  to  wish  that  in  a  future  state,  I  mty 
not  only  be  as  tvcll  as  I  tvas^  but  a  little  better.  And  1  hope  it;  for  1 
too,  with  your  poet,  trust  in  God,  And  when  I  observe  tnat  tlierei 
great  frugality  as  well  ns  w'isdom  in  his  works,  since  he  has  bees 
evidently  sparing  both  of  labour  and  materials -for  by  the  varioui 
wonderful  inventions  of  propagation  he  has  provided  for  the  continuil 
peopling  of  his  world  with  plants  and  animals,  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  repeated  new  creations;  and  by  the  natural  reduction  of 
compound  substances  to  their  original  elements,  capable  of  being 
employed  in  new  compositions,  he  has  prevented  the  necessity  « 
creating  new  matter ; — I  say,  that  when  1  see  nothing  annihilated, 
and  not  even  a  drop  of  water  wasted,  I  cannot  suspect  the  annihilatioo 
of  souls,  or  believe  that  he  will  suffer  the  daily  waste  of  millions  of 
minds  ready  made  that  now  exist,  and  put  himself  to  the  continiiil 
trouble  of  making  new  ones.  Thus  finding  myself  to  exist  in  the  world, 
I  believe  1  shall  in  some  shape  or  other  always  exist :  and  with  all  the 
inconveniences  human  life  is  liable  to,  I  shall  not  object  to  a  new 
edition  of  mine  ;  hoping,  however,  that  the  errata  of  the  last  may 
be  corrected.* 

4 

But  the  most  remarkable  letter  in  the  volume,  is  one  writt^i 
in  his  eighty -fifth  year,  to  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  Presid<-nt  of  Yale 
College,  who  had  in  a  very,  friendly  and  respectful  maimer 
solicited  some  information  respecting  the  aged  philosopher’i 
opinion  of  tlie  Christian  religion.  Franklin’s  reply  to  an  inquiry 
vhich  he  says  had  never  been  made  to  him  before,  is  written  with 
kioiluess  and  seriousness,  but  nevertheless  in  teruas  not  a  littk 
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cv;t>ive.  Hut  perhaps  it  \\oiiUl  in  effect  have  as  much  explicit- 
no*!  as  his  venerahle  correspoiulent  could  wish,  tor  it  would  too 
clearly  iurorin  the  {jood  man,  as  it  docs  its  present  readers,  that 
liiis  piiilosopher,  and  patriot,  and,  as  in  many  points  of  view  ho 
may  most  jtislly  be  ret^arded,  philanthropist,  was  content  and 
|)n.‘pared  to  venture  into  another  world  without  any  hold  upon 
tlm  Christian  Failli.  In  many  former  letters,  as  well  as  in  this 
last,  he  constantly  professes  his  firm  belief  in  an  Almi<^hty 
lleiii2^,  wise,  and  ^ood,  and  exercising  a  provitlential  govern¬ 
ment  over  the  world  ;  and  in  a  future  state  of  conscious  esisteuce, 
rendered  probable  by  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  ami  by  the 
analogies  presented  in  the  renovations  and  reproductions  in  other 
classes  of  heinjj,  and  rendered  necessary  by  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  allotment  ami  retribution  on  earth.  On  the  i'lound  of 
sucli  a  faith,  so  sustained,  he  appears  always  to  anticipate  with 
romplacency,  the  a))point(Hl  removal  to  another  scene,  contident 
tiiat  be  sboiihl  continue  to  experience  in  another  life  the  goodness 
of  that  Heiie^  who  bad  been  so  favourable  to  him  in  this, 
Mlioin^b  without  the  smallest  conceit,’  he  says,  ‘  of  meritiiii' 

^  such  goodness.’  The  merely  philosophic  lau^ua^c  uniformly 
employed  in  his  repeated  atitici[)ations  of  an  immortal  life, 
takcMi  together  with  two  or  tliree  })rofaiie  passai^es  in  these  let¬ 
ters,  (there  arc  but  few  such  passapjes^),  and  with  the  manner 
ill  which  he  equivocates  on  the  question  respectfully  pressed 
u|)on  him  by  the  worthy  President  of  Yale  College,  respecting 
his  opinion  of  Christ,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that,  wliatever 
he  did  really  think  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  he  substantially  re¬ 
jected  Christianity — that  he  refused  to  acknowledge  it  in  any 
ihing;  like  the  character  of  a  peculiar  economy  for  the  illumina¬ 
tion  and  redemption  of  a  fallen  and  guilty  race.  Nothing, 
probably,  tlmt  he  believed,  was  believed  on  the  authority  of  its 
(h‘clai'atious,  and  nothing  that  he  assumed  to  hope  after  death, 
was  exjKH'ted  on  the  ground  of  its  redeeming  etlicacy  and  its 
promises.  And  this  state  of  opinions  it  appears  that  he  self- 
compiacently  maiiitainod  without  variation,  during  the  long 
course  of  his  activities  and  speculations  on  the  great  scale ;  for 
in  this  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  of  the  date  of  1790,  lie  enclosed, 
as  expressive  of  his  latest  opinions,  one  writlen  nearly  forty 
years  before,  in  answer  to  some  religious  admonitions  addressed 
I  to  him  by  George  Whitfield.  So  that  throughout  a  fieriod 
I  much  surpassing  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  roan,  spent 


i  •  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  offensive  is  in  a  very  short 
I  letter  (p.  1 15,  4to. )  written  when  past  eighty»  on  the  occasion  of  the 
!  death  of  a  person  whom  he  calls  ‘  our  poor  friend  Ben  Kent.’  We 
going  to  transcribe, — but  it  is  better  to  leave  such  vile  stuff 
^bere  it  is. 
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in  a  vigorous  and  very  diversified  exercise  of  an  cininentif 
acute  and  independent  intellect,  with  all  the  lights  of  tlie  world 
around  him,  he  failed  to  attain  the  one  ^and  simple  appre. 
hension,  how  man  is  to  be  accepted  with  liod.  There  is  even 
cause  to  doubt  whether  he  ever  made  the  in(|uiry,  w  ith  any  ret] 
solicitude  to  meet  impartially  the  claims  of  that  religion  which 
avows  itself  to  be,  on  evidence,  a  declaration  of  the  mind  of 
the  Almiji^hty  on  the  momentous  subject.  On  any  question  of 
physics,  or  mechanics,  or  policy,  or  temporal  utility  of  any 
kind,  or  morals  as  detached  from  religion,  he  could  bend  th« 
whole  force  of  his  spirit,  and  the  result  was  often  a  jjratifyhig 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  that  force  ;  but  the  religion  of  Christ 
it  would  appear  that  he  could  pass  by  with  an  easy  assump¬ 
tion  that  whatever  might  be  the  truth  concerning  it,  he  could 
perfectly  w'ell  do  without  it.  To  us  this  appears  a  mournful 
and  awful  spectacle ;  and  the  more  so  from  that  entire  unaf¬ 
fected  tranquillity  with  which  he  regariled  the  whole  concern  in 
the  conscious  near  approach  of  death.  Some  cf  the  great  Chris¬ 
tian  topics  it  w  as  needless  to  busy  himself  about  then,  because 
he  should  soon  learn  the  ‘truth  with  less  trouble!’ — We  con¬ 
clude  hy  transcribing  from  the  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles  the  para¬ 
graph  relating  to  the  philosopher’s  religion. 

*  Here  is  my  creed ;  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  That  he  governs  it  by  his  Providence.  That  he  ought  to  be 
worshipped.  That  the  most  acceptable  service  we  render  to  him  s 
doing  good  to  his  other  children.  That  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal, 
and  will  be  treateil  with  justice  in  another  life  respecting  its  conduct 
in  this.  These  I  take  to  be  the  fundamental  points  in  all  sound  re¬ 
ligion,  and  I  regard  them  as  you  do,  in  whatever  sect  I  meet  with 
them.  As  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  my  opinion  of  whom  you  particu¬ 
larly  desire,  I  think  the  system  of  monds  and  his  religion  as  he  left 
them  to  us,  the  best  the  world  ever  saw  or  is  like  to  see,  but  I  appi^ 
bend  it  has  received  various  corrupting  changes,  and  I  have  with 
most  of  the  present  dissenters  in  England,  some  doubts  as  to  hii 
divinity :  though  it  is  a  question  i  do  not  dogmatise  upon,  having 
never  studied  it,  and  thinlw  it  needless  to  busy  myself  with  it  now, 
when  I  expect  soon  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  with  1^ 
trouble.  I  see  no  harm  however  in  its  being  believed,  if  that  belief 
has  the  good  conscouencc,  as  probably  it  has,  of  making  his  doctrines 
more  respected  ana  more  observed,  especially  as  I  do  not  see  thrt 
the  Supreme  takes  it  amiss  by  distinguishing  the  believers,  in  Wi 
government  of  the  world,  with  nny  peculiar  marks  of  his  displeiwut^* 
1  ftball  only  add  respecting  myself,  that  having  experienced  tbc 
Koodness  of  that  Eeing  in  conducting  me  prosperously  through  • 
long  life,  1  have  no  doubt  of  its  continuance  in  tlie  next,  though 
without  the  smallest  conceit  of  meriting  such  goodness.' 


(  ) 


Art.  IV.  j4n  Inquiri^f  tvhetJicr  Crime  and  Misery  are  produced  or 
prexented^  by  our  present  System  of  Prison  Discipline,  lllu»trated  by 
descriptions  of  the  Borough  Compter;  Tothill  Fields;  The  .Tails 
at  St.  Albans,  and  at  (/uilford ;  The  .Tail  at  Bury ;  The  Maison 
de  Force  at  Ghent ;  The  Philadelphia  Prison ;  Yhe  Penitentiary 
at  Millbank ;  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ladies*  Committee  at 
Newgate.  By  Thomas  Fow'ell  Buxton.  8vo.  pp.  vii,  14*1.  Price  js. 
Londoiif  181 S. 

IT  is  remarkable  how  very  little  the  admiration  of  virtiiou<t 
characters,  partakes  in  most  pei'sons,  ol*  the  <*IFicttcy  of  a 
motive.  Admiration  is  a  pieasiireahle  emotion,  and  those  points 
in  the  bio^:raphical  records  of  eminent  individuals  which  strike 
with  any  force  on  the  imaj^ination,  do  not  f.iil  to  excite  this 
foiotion  on  the  same  principle  as  the  other  emotions  of  taste  are 
awakened  by  correspondent  qualities  of  sublimity  or  Umiity  :  and 
here,  very  frequently,  the  ctTect  terminates.  As  a  sentiment,  it 
may  liavc  a  more  or  less  s.ilutary  tendeficy,  according  to  the 
description  of  character  on  which  it  fixes  hut  the  active  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  nature  lie  too  dec[)  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  sen* 
tiineiital  admiration  of  example.  T’lic  ethical  systems  of  heathen 
wisdom  preseiiU'd  a  standard  of  virtuous  conduct  in  many  res|)ects 
ipproxiinating  to  excellence;  there  was,  however,  this  fatal  de¬ 
ficiency;  the  necessity  of  ailequatc  motive  was  left  unprovided 
for,  and  this  will  always  constitute  the  incurable  deficiency  of 
merely  ethical  systems. 

There  are  few  public  characters  in  modern  times,  on  whicli 
the  mind  dwells  with  more  complacent  admiration,  than  on  that 
of  John  Howard  ;  none,  of  whom  (to  use  an  improper  ])hrase) 
his  country  has  more  reason  to  be  proud.  His  example  is  the 
theme  of  our  school  books,  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Kni^lisli  Nepos.  But  what  has  been  the  effect  of  all  this  ad- 
inirution  ?  lias  it  in  any  proportion  of  instances  given  birth  to 
» practical  sense  of  the  obligations  which  attach  to  every  mat), 
•cconiing  to  his  sphere  of  opportunity,  to  go  and  do  likewise  ? 
Not  indeed,  to  forsake  his  home  and  his  country  on  the  angel- 
raissioii  of  l>enevolence,  but  to  contribute  at  home  his  sltare  of 
«ertion  or  infitience  to  the  carrying  forwartl  of  the  great  work 
of  Keforin,  which  in  one  branch  of  our  National  Institutions 
Howard  so  nobly  commenced.  Has  any  such  fe9rmg  of  emu- 
ktion  become  general  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  not  the  labours 
that  inestimable  man,  whicU  by  exhibiting  what  the  perse- 
^^nce  of  an  individhal  can  accomplish,  were  so  well  adapted 
encourage  as  well  iw  to  excite  a  combination  of  active  exertion 
the  same  cause,  rather  had  the  effect  of  seeming  to  supersede 
concerning  ourselves  about  the  object  which  many  take  for 
rantdl  he  did  all  but  perfectly  accomplish  ? 
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It  would  be  idle  to  as*k  why  the  lary^ei*  part  of  society  take&ol 
inUMVst  ill  works  of  public  utility  ;  but  we  catiiiol  help  rei'ardin^l 
it  as  rather  remarkalde,  that  in  a  country  like  our  own,  in  whidi  I 
there  certainly  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  a  disposilioiuo  I 
benevolent  exertion,  a  subject  so  iininensely  important, — in  i 
of  its  relations  of  inlinite  importance, — should  have  been  aliiKh(  I 
entirely  lost  sii^ht  of;  that  in  Howard's  native  country,  tk  I 
state  of  the  Prisons  sliould  still  he  such  as  to  reflect  dis^,  I 
bn  the  ^^^d  on  the  public  at  lari^e,  upon  wliou 

the  final  responsibility  devolves.  'I’hcre  must  be  sonie'err(^ 
neons  notion  at  the  bottom  of  this  immoral  indifVcrence.  Mr. 
Buxton  adverts,  indeed,  to  some  prevailini^  misapprehensiousii 
reference  to  (he  very  design  of  imprisonment,  which  people  arc 
apt  to  take  for  granted  must  uniformly  be  punishment,  ikh 
simply  safe  detention  ;  and  similar  misapprehensions  are  enter* 
tained  with  regard  to  the  proper  object,  at  least  one  chief  object, 
of  punishment  itself.  In  this  country,  there  has  taken  place, to 
a  fearful  extent,  an  utter  disregard,  a  tacit  abandonment  of  tiir 
moral  interests  of  the  delin<tuent.  The  reformation  of  tk 
criminal,  which  is  assuredly  one  great  means  of  the  prevention 
of  crime,  has  been  almost  wholly  merged  in  the  vitulidive 
terrors  of  the  penal  code.  And  what  is  the  consequence?  Pu¬ 
nishment  has  become  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  crime; 
and  the  increase  of  delinquency  has  at  length  reached  a  ratio  it 
which  thinking  men  have  begun  to  take  alarm.  This  alarm 
has  induced  a  more  general  impiiry  into  the  causes  which 
have  long  been  secretly  at  work  in  fostering  the  grovviot 
mischief,  and  men  arc  surjtrised  at  being  forced  to  recogiiisc 
among  those  very  causes  of  crime,  the  laws  and  institutions  oi 
which  they  have  been  indolently  and  unfeelingly  relying  for  its 
prevention  and  remedy. 

But  why  have  they  so  long  taken  it  for  granted,  in  the  face 
of  opposing  facts,  that  this  class  of  public  objects  was  one  which 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  vigilant  attention  of  benevoleuoei 
Why  have  these  erroneous  notions  solong  escaped  thcexaininatioi  ^ 
to  which  they  arc  now  doomed  to  submit?  With  intcntious  the; 
furthest  possible  from  mingling  political  feelings  with  such  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  we  must  declare  our  opinion,  that  the  explanation  can bi 
siqiplied,  only  by  referring  to  the  doctrine  so  industriously  projia- 
gated,  that  the  community  at  large  have  nothing  to  do,  in  the  wajcl 
control,  with  the  political  institationM  of  the  country.  Tlieodiui 
which  attaches  to  all  measures  of  reform,  as  an  uncalled  foraoii 
dangerous  interference  with  the  established  laws  and  prerogatives 
of  society,  is  the  shadowy  dragon  which  guards  the  golden  fniit^ 
of  Corruption.  Let  but  the  notion  which  some  '{lersons  wooki 
deduce  from  the  institutes  of  Christianity,  once  gain  |)ossessioi 
of  the  mind, — that  obedience  to  the  constituteil  inagistracT, 
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*<  jiowcrs  that  he,”  forbids  all  attempts  to  disturb  the  abuses 
which  have  ^rowii  ii|)  in  the  Slate,  and  to  eoiiirolthe  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  laws ; — let  a  man  once  bo  broni^hl  to  believe  that 
his  sot'ial  duties  ns  a  citi/en  and  a  Christian,  exclude  all  re- 
I  s|K)iisil)ility  and  concern  in  reference  to  the  jiulitical  institutions 
I  wliicli  he  contributes  to  support  in  all  tlieir  beariii&:s  upon  the 
i  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  a  spell  is 
^  c«t  upon  his  conscience  which  it  will  not  he  very  easy  to  reverse. 
There  is  no  estahlislied  evil  in  which  upon  this  principle  he  may 
not  be  hroui^ht  passively  to  acquiesce.  War,  slavery,  perjury, 
oiirrapiion  in  all  its  forms,  have  upon  this  {ground  eoiitiiiued  to 
receive  the  support  of  men  who,  in  their  private  capacities,  fear 
an  oath,  .and  are  neither  inhuman  nor  unjust ;  hut  to  them 
Rfforin,  connected  as  it  must  in  all  cases  necessarily  he,  with  an 
opposition  more  or  less  marked  to  the  will  of  the  individuals  of 
whose  conduct  it  seems  to  imply  a  tacit  reproof,  or  whose  in-, 
terests  ii  crosses,  that  is  to  sav  the  will  of  those  on  whom  are 
<lffolved  the  prero«;alives  and  the  respoiisihility  of  power,— 
always  appears  an  undertaking  in  which  it  would  he  riskin|^  their 
diaracters  to  embark,  and  from  uniting  in  which,  eoiiscieiitious 
reasons  are  always  at  hand  to  procure  their  self-discharge. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  Howard  escaped  thc.odinm  and 
iheopposition  which  await  every  man  who  is  the  first  to  raise  his 
voice  against  any  particular  abuse  in  the  social  institutions  of  his 
country,  lie  was  a  reformer,  a  radical  reformer,  and  his  exer- 
lioiw  w(Mit  to  1)1  ing  to  light,  a  mass  of  corruption,  mismanage-’ 
ment,  and  cruelty,  the  very  exj)osnre  of  which  was  a  strong  libel 
upon  (jovernment,  and  upon  that  particular  branch  of  its  ad¬ 
ministration  which  it  is  esteemed  the  worst  species  of  libel  to 
bring  into  disesteem.  Nothing  could  have  a  more  direct 
Uniiency  to  ofVend  the  feelings  or  to  diminish  the  popularity  of 
the  agents  of  administration,  than  the  publications  which  laid 
oi>en  to  the  world,  the  secrets  of  the  prison-system.  It  required 
courage  as  well  as  principle  singly  to  engage  and  persevere  in 
such  an  adventure.*  We  may  put  it  to  any  man,  whether  it 
»  possible,  that  a  political  adherent  to  Admitiistration,  or  au 

I  ndividual  who  should  have  embraced  the  notion  that  existing 
institutions  claim  only  his  unvarying  support,  should  have  acted 
M  Howard  did,  in  fearlessly  dragging  to  light  the  abuses  of 
power.  Howard  was  not  a  ))arty-man  ;  his  motives  were  above 
'uqdcion;  but  had  they  been  less  eipiivocal,  his  character  would 
hive  been  by  so  much  the  less  excellent ;  but  his  exertions,  by  what 

^  - - —  - - - - 

His  exclamation  on  one  occasion  of  trying  disappointment, 

•efficiently  bespeaks  the  discouragements  under  which  he  had  fre- 
juently  to  labour.  “  Have  1  not  reason,  with  u  sigh,  to  say,  I  labour 
jn  vain  and  spend  my  strength  for  nought  ?  but  I  have  resolved, 
^•^the  help  of  (lod,  to  give  myself  wdioTly  to  the  work.” 
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inulive  socfcr  (hey  hud  been  prompted,  would  have  deserved 
equally  deserved,  tlic  thunk:^  of  his  country.  Actions  of  the 
most  noble  and  heneficiui  nature,  have  not  unfrequently  tbeir 
source  in  mixed  motives.  We  may  go  further,  and  alhrin  th« 
corrupt  motive  has  had  a  very  considerable  sliare  in  hriiujiiq 
about  the  most  important  improvements  in  society  ;  and  uiabf 
the  present  circuinsiunces  of  liuuidii  nature,  the  ctUcicncy  of 
motives,  cannot  be  expected  to  he  in  proportion  to  their  purih. 
Let  then  cnlhasiasm,  vanity,  opposition,  he  admiiled  to  have, 
in  any  particular  instauco,  a  specific  innuence,  as  actuating  prin- 
ciplcs  :  still,  the  direction  vvhich  they  assume,  may  he  good,  iLe 
conduct  which  they  assist  in  proilucing,  exemplary.  And  it  s 
the  more  necessary  tlius  to  distinguish  between  the  conjeeturwl 
motives  and  the  measures  themselves,  because  nodiiiig  is  inorf 
easy  than  to  bring  a  iiuurs  motives  into  iindeservc<l  suspicion. 
Tlic  greater  part  ol  the  world  are  incredulous  as  to  the  existcuce, 
or  at  least  as  to  tlie  operation  of  any  motives  of  whie.h  iheyire 
not  themselves  suscepiiblo,  and  when  they  do  nut  understand  tlie 
motive  by  which  a  man  is  actuated,  they  will  not  fail  to  impute 
to  him  a  had  one.  With  regard  to  such  an  individual  as  How- 
ard,  whose  fame  has  now  become  national  property,  it  is  irwlj 
tHincedt  d  that  his  molives  were  pure,  although  there  are  tobi 
found  persons  even  now,  who  regard  his  exertions  as  luvin* 
been  of  litlle  use  to  society.  itli  regard  to  those  who  are  not 
heyoml  the  reach  of  detraction,  the  example  of  Howard  aill 
not  be  sullicient  to  protect  them  <*ilher  IVoiii  ojiposiiion  or  froa 
ini»rej)reseiiiution,  as  visionary  theorists  or  dangerous  innovator». 
When  we  recollect  how  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  'I'rade  it^if 
was  oppust  d,  both  within  and  out  of  Parliament ;  how  that  greni 
work  of  Koforin  was  ileprecated  as  IVauglit  with  danger  to  the 
inieiestsof  the  Stati*,  and  its  ailvocates  ehargeil  with  fanatieUni; 
what  measures  of  redress  and  melioration  cun  we  expect  te 
find  attempted  without  exciting  the  hostile  fears  and  prejudice 
of  the  interesietl,  the  ignorant,  and  the  unhieling? 

Prom  the  lime  of  llowaiil,  tv>  the  present,  the  only  individuii 
who  clahns  to  be  d;stingnislu\l  as  having  trodden  in  soiw 
measure  in  the  steps  ol  that  eminent  philanthropist,  is  Mr.  NieWi 
one  of  His  Majc.'*tyV  acting  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  coundf* 
ot  Uuckinghum,  Kent,  iKidiihsex,  mut  for  the  city  aiuUibeityol 
\Vcs(minslcr.  'I'his  gj  nt'emau,  who  is  also  treasurer  to  tW 
Society  for  tlie  Relief  of  Persons  iiiijnisuned  for  small  deblN 
and  wiio  has  twice  travelled  inioevt‘ry  corner  of  the  island,  forlk< 
purpose  of  iiisju'ciing  the  puhli>iied  in  the  year  181*2, tb 

result  of  his  ohservalioiis  in  a  ipurto  volume,  which  now 
before  us,  uml  which  he  sent  forth,  ‘  animated  with  the  hoperf 

*  giving  |»crmanency  and  improvement  to  that  reform  in  our  pn* 

*  sons  which  was  so  ably  begun  by  bis  excellent  predecessor, 
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<  Howard.’  la  concluding  his  work,  ‘  the  labour  of  many  years,* 
Mr.  Ncild  expresses  his  regret,  (hut  his  ‘  minierous  visits  had 
‘  not  the  patronage  of  Government  to  invigorate  their  ardour;* 
that  many  prisons  proved  to  be  ditficult  of  access  ;  and  that  (he 
information  he  sought  was  not  easily  obtained.  On  this  account, 
he  is  aware  that  he  may  he  chargeable  with  omissions.  He  had 
frequently  been  solieited  to  visit  the  ^^risons  in  Ireland,  the  state 
of  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  he  less  defective  than  those  of 
England  and  Wales,  but  ‘  having  failed,’  says  Mr.  N.  ‘  in  my 

<  application  for  authority,  in  this  my  native  country,  1  could 
‘  entertain  but  little  hope  of  success  in  a  remoter  sphere ;  where 

*  1  might  have  to  combat  the  opposition  of  those,  whose  interest 
‘  was  but  too  likely  to  prevent  that  reformation  of  abuses,  on 
‘  which  their  personal  ease  and  emolument  might  depeml.* 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Nield’s  valuable  work,  will  not  feel  surprise 
(hat  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  the  in¬ 
formation  he  sought,  nor  will  they  fail  to  estimate  aright  the 
motives  which  would  lead  to  tlie  anxious  protection  of  the  abuses 
he  has  made  public.  Many  of  the  details  in  this  volume,  though 
presented  with  extreme  simj)licity,  must  make  the  reader  half 
ashamed  of  the  laws  under  whieh  such  uhoininiUions  can  gain 
protection.  In  many  of  the  county  gaols,  important  improve¬ 
ments  have,  indeed,  been  going  forward;  new  gaols  both  whole¬ 
some  and  secure,  have  been  erected  instead  of  the  old  ones  which 
were  in  these  respects  the  most  flagrantly  objectionable,  and  gaol 
fees,  that  most  nefarious  abuse,  have  been  in  a  considerable 
number  of  such  cases,  abolished.  In  the  other  branches  of 
management,  Mr.  Nield,  however,  noticed  hut  few  iinproveiiients, 
anil  the  larger  number  of  prisons  remained  in  a  state  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  that  in  whieh  they  were  found  by  ]\lr. 
Howard.  We  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  advert  to  a  few 
iostances. 

The  present  j)uhlication  is  an  appeal  to  the  public  which  must 
be  felt.  It  proceeds  from  an  eiocpient  pen,  and  is  most  eloquent 
with  facts.  It  pur[)orts  to  bo  ‘  an  inquiry  whether  crime  aud 
‘  misery  arc  produced  or  prevented  by  our  present  system  of 
‘  prison  disciidine.’  To  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  decision 
u])0(i  this  bold  and  stariling  question,  it  first  leads  him  into 
the  interior  of  the  jails  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  selected  as 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  there  shews  him  how 

*  by  the  greattsi  possible  degree  of  misery,  you  produce  the 
‘  greatest  possible  tlegree  of  wickedness  ;’  and  then,  in  the 
Second  Part,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  continuation  of  thesa 
evils  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  Society, — that  cruelty  to  your  prisoner  Is  impolicy  to  yourself, 
it  adduces  counter-facts  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  an  oj)posite 
system,  in  which  classification,  industry,  and  religious iustruction, 
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constitute  the  discipline  pursued.  Although  wc  trust  that  Mr. 
Huxion’s  book  will  be  perused  by  all  our  readers,  (for  the  price 
will  render  it  c^enerally  accessible,)  yet  we  must  select  a  few  of 
the  details  which  illustrate  his  first  position 

I’lie  hist  "aol  adverted  to,  is  the  lidrouich  Compter,  which 
belongs  to  the  city  of  liondon,  and  is  ‘  within  less  than  five 
‘  minutes  walk  of  l^oiulou  bridge.’  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  BuilitV  of  the  l3orou‘;h,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  and  it  extends  its  influence  over  live  parisheii. 
When  ^  Ir.  Nield  visited  this  miserable  prison  in  the  years 
1801,2,  d,  and  1,  the  extreme  wretcheilness  which  he  witnessed 
there,  induced  him  to  address  a  letter  to  the  then  Lord  Mavor 
on  the  subject,  in  which  he  briefly  stated  the  facts  he  had  hiiD« 
self  verified.  No  notice  was  however  taken,  of  his  benevolent 
application.  Dnrintx  the  above  four  years,  the  coinmitiiients 
amoiinteal  to  6 15,  at  which  pan  iod  the  allowaiuv  to  ilebtors,  Wiis 
a  fwo-pcmiy  io.if,  wciijfhin:^,  in  I'^Ol,  .s/.c  oi/ncc.v,  and  in  1804, 
eitjhf  ounce's  !  There  was,  at  that  time,  no  siiri^eon,  nor  any 
medic.tl  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  no  rcli«j^ioiis  attention; 
no  heddinj;  or  bedstead, — not  even  straw  ;  no  soap  ;  no  luops, 
brooms,  or  pails  to  keep  the  ^aol  clean  ;  and  no  fire.  The 
Oelilors  had  one  small  court -yard,  about  10  feet  sipiare.  On 
the  t^ronntl  floor  are  two  rooms  ;  one  orij^inally  intended  for 
men,  41  f.  ct  by  10,  but  which  had  been  for  many  years  con- 
siilered  as  unfit  for  use,  the  floor  h(‘in^  only  of  earth  or  mud, 
and  unfit  to  be  sii*pt  upon  ;  the  other,  the  women’s  day  and 
sleepiiii*;  room,  w  as  24  feet  by  0  feet  6  inches,  in  which  dnrinjj  the 
flay-liine,  the  men  and  women  promiscnonsly  associated.  Above 
stairs  are  two  rooms  of  similar  diaiensions.  On  the  28lh  of 
^Iay»  iHOfl,  Mr.  Nhdd  found  in  this  wreltdietl  condition,  seven 
delitors,  who  hiu!  with  them  five  infant  chihinm.  b'or  felons 
and  other  eriminal  prisonois,  there  is  a  court-yard  of  16  kvi 
by  If.  'riicir  day-apartmont,  called  the  stone  room,  17  feet 
liy  12,  has  a  fire  |)lace,  hut  no  coals  arc  allowed  ;  the  sleep¬ 
ing:  cells  are  It^  feet  by  7. 

54 r.  Buxton  visited  this  prison,  in  DiTcmhi  r,  1817,  and  Ja¬ 
nuary  and  rdmiai  y  of  the  present  year.  'The  followin^f  is  his 
description. 

‘  On  entrance,  you  come  to  the  male  felons’  ward  and  yard,  in  which 
are  both  the  tried  and  the  untried — those  in  chains  and  those  w'ithout 
tlioni — boys  and  men, — persons  tor  petty  ofi’ences/  and  for  the  most 
.atrocious  felonies ;  for  simple  asMUilt,  for  being  disorderly,  for  small 
thefls,  for  issuing  bad  notes,  for  forgery,  and  for  robbery. 

‘  Yon  next  enter  a  yard  nineteen  feet  square;  this  is  the  only 
airing  place  for  male  debtors  and  viigrants,  female  debtors,  prosti- 


♦  An  apothecary  has  been  very  lately  appointed. 
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tntes,  inisdrnu'anants  and  criminals,  and  for  tlicir  children  and 
Iricuds.  There  have  been  as  many  as  thirty  women  :  we  saw  thirty- 
lijrht  debtors,  and  Mr.  Law,  the  Governor  stated,  when  he  was  ex- 
imiined,  that  there  might  he  about  twenty  children 
<  On  my  tirst  visit,  the  debtors  were  all  collected  together  up  stairs. 
This  was  their  day- room,  bed-room,  workshop,  kitchen,  and  chapel. 

(»n  my  second  visit,  they  spent  the  day  and  the  night  in  the  room 
below  ;  at  the  third,  both  the  room  above  and  that  below  were  filled. 
The  length  of  each  of  these  rooms,  exclusive  of  a  recess,  in  which 
were  tables  and  the  tire-place,  is  twenty  feet.  Its  breadth  is  three 
feet,  six  inches  for  a  passage,  and  six  feet  for  the  bed.  In  this  space 
twenty  ft*et  long,  and  six  wide,  on  eight  straw  beds,  with  fixteeii 
nigj*,  and  a  piece  of  timber  for  a  bolster,  twenty  prisoners  had 
slept  side  by  side  the  preceding  night :  I  'maintained  that  it  was 
I  physically  impossible  ;  but  the  prisoners  explained  aw  ay  tlie  difficulty 
by  saying,  ‘‘  they  slept  edgcw’ays/*  Amongst  these  twenty,  was 
one  in  a  very  deplorable  condition  ;  he  had  been  taken  from  a  sick 
\  lK*d,  and  brought  there  ;  lie  had  his  mattress  to  himself,  fur  none 
would  share  it  ;  and  iiideed  my  scn>cs  convinced  me  that  sleeping 
near  him,  must  be  sufficiently  ofi’ensive 
‘  1  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  one  man,  wdio  seemed  much 
dejected ;  he  had  seen  better  times,  and  was  distressed  to  he  placed 
in  such  a  situation.  He  said  he  had  slept  next  to  the  wall,  and  was 
literally  unable  to  move,  from  the  pressure.  In  the  morning,  the 
.vieucli  and  heat  were  so  oppressive,  that  he  and  every  one  else  on 
wiiking,  ruslicd,  unclothed,  as  they  must  he,  into  the  yard;  and  the 
'  turnkey  told  me,  that  “  the  smell  on  the  first  opening  of  the  door, 

“  was  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a  horse.” 

*  I  cannot  reflect  on  the  scene  I  witnessed  without  grief ;  almost 
every  man  looked  ill,  and  almost  every  one  who  had  been  here  any 
time,  said  he  had  had  a  severe  illness  ;  we  were  all  immediately 
struck  with  their  snualid  appearance.  It  may  perhaps  be  supposed, 

I  that  we  were  duped  by  our  imaginations;  that  observing  the  close- 
I  ness,  and  want  of  exercise  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  ascribing 
I  to  these  causes  their  usual  clfect,  we  concluded  without  sufficient 
I  exaininatiun,  that  the  prisoners  must  be  unhealthy.  The  following 
I  fact,  for  th  -  accuracy  of  which,  I  appeal  to  my  respectable  compa- 

I  nlujis,  will  evince  that  1  deserihe  not  merely  what  I  expected  to  see, 

II  hut  what  we  actually  saw.  I  called  1113'  friends  together,  and  re¬ 
quested  their  attention  :  I  then  addressed  myself  to  one  of  the  ]iri . 
•^ners  at  another  part  of  the  romn,  to  whom  we  had  not  previously 
spoken,  and  said,  “  I  perceive  by  your  appearance,  you  liavc  not 
been  here  long?’’ — **  ()nly  nine  clays,”  was  his  answer.  To  ano¬ 
ther,  •*  I  fear  yon  have  been  here  some  time  ?”  Yes,  Sir,  three 
months'*  T'o  another,  ‘‘  You  Itave  been  here  very  long,  I  should 
J'Upposc?  * — “  Nearly  nine  months.”  In  fact,  I  pointed  crut  fivo,  and 
froni  tlieir  looks  predicted  nearly  the  period  of  their  confinement,  nor 

I  once  deceived. 

*  I  have  seen  many  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  but  never  one,  to  the 
best  nt  my  belief,  in  which  the, patients  exhibited  so  mueli  ill  health. 
I'he  following  turfs  deserve  attention  ;  on  my  second  visit  there  were 
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Ulirtccn  persons  confined  on  criminal  charp;cs,  of  whom  (ive  were 
under  the  surgeon’s  hands,  as  cases  of  Typhus  Fever.  On  my  first 
visit  we  observed  in  one  of  the  cells,  a  liul  in  bed,  and  seemingly 
very  ill  with  Typhus  Fever  ;  the  window  was  closed,  and  the  reason 
given  was,  that  the  air  would  be  dangerous  to  him  ;  yet  the  pre. 
ceding  night  two  other  prisoners  had  slept  with  him  in  a  room  seven 
feet  by  nine.  The  three  were,  James  M‘lntosh,  charged  with  felony, 
'I'homus  Williams,  with  stealing  a  piece  of  gingham,  Jeremiah  No¬ 
ble,  with  an  assault:  and  no  alteration  w'os  intended,  neither  vias 
nny  possible. 

*  We  conceived  that  to  place  others,  for  the  night,  in  this  corrupt 
and  infected  air,  close  by  the  source  of  that  infection,  was  inevitably 
to  taint  them  w  ith  disease.  This  conjecture  was  unhappily  verified; 
for  at  my  next  coming,  1  observed  in  the  list  of  those  who  had  been 
seized  with  fever,  the  names  of  Thomas  Williams,  and  Jeremiah 
Noble.  Now,  mark  tlie  case  of  Jeremiah  Noble  :  he  is  charged  with 
an  assault,  and  the  law'  condemns  him  to  a  short  imprisonment,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  his  trial.  But  the  regulations  ol  the  city  inflict  on  him, 
in  addition,  a  disease  very  dangerous  in  its  nature,  very  suffering  m 
its  progress,  and  very  enfeebling  in  its  conseejuences.  The  vigour  of 
his  constitution  may  surmount  it,  but  all  prisoners  have  not  vigorous 
constitutions  :  thus  the  most  venial  otVenee,  which  calls  down  the 
visitation  of  the  law,  a  debt  of  one  shilling,  or  a  fraud  to  the  amount 
of  one  penny,  may  be  punished  witli  a  lingering  and  painful  death.’ 
pp.  J8 — ‘23. 

*  1  fear  1  shall  hardly  be  credited  when  1  assure  my  readers, 
that  as  yet,  1  have  not  touched  upon  that  point  in  this  prison,  which 
1  consider  the  most  lamentable  ;  the  proximity  between  the  male 
debtors  and  tiie  i’enuile  prisoners.  Their  doors  are  about  seven  feet 
asunder,  on  the  same  floor;  these  arc  open  in  the  day  time,  and  the 
men  are  forbidden  to  go  into  the  women’s  ward ; — but  after  the 
turnkey  left  us,  they  confessed  that  they  constantly  went  in  and  out; 
and  there  is  no  punbhment  for  doing  so.  That  this  is  the  fact,  ap< 
pears  by  the  evidence  of  the  (jovei  nor  before  the  Police  Committee. 
Ques.  Is  it  possible  for  the  men  to  get  into  the  sleeping  wards  of  the 
women  ?  Ans,  1  cannot  say  that  it  is  impossible.  Is  any  thing  done 
to  prevent  them,  if  the  parties  consent  ?  No. 

*  Thus  the  male  debtors  reside,  ( without  any  partition  but  an  open 
space  of  seven  feet),  close  by  females  sent  there  for  debt,  for  as¬ 
saults,  fur  misdemeanors,  and  for  prostitution.  Am  I  not  warranted 
in  saying,  that  the  regulations  of  this  prison  encourage  licentious¬ 
ness?  hor  what  is  to  prevent  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  public 
acts  of  obscenity,  except  the  directions  of  the  jailer  at  a  distance, 
or  the  virtue  oi  those  females  w'ho  arc  imprisoned  for  the  w'ant  of 
it.  Females  arc  sometimes  accused  of  offences,  of  which  they  after¬ 
wards  demonstrate  their  innocence.  Maid  servants,  in  respectable 
families,  of  hitherto  unblemished  reputation,  may  be,  and  are,  oflen 
charged  in  error,  w  ith  purloining  small  articles  belonging  to  their 
master  or  mistress.  Imagine  an  innocent  girl,  who  had  hitherto 
been  shielded  from  even  uliusions  to  vice,  hrouglit  to  this  prison,  and 
placed  at  once  within  the  view  and  w  ithin  the  range  of  this  uubridied 
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liarlotry.  Can  her  mind  escape  pollution  ?  Can  she  shut  her  eyes 
and  her  ears  to  the  scenes  which  are  passing  around  her  ?  Is  not  re* 
sitlencc  in  this  place,  (however  innocent  ^e  may  have  been  of  the 
imputed  crime),  an  eternal  stain  upon  her  character?  The  law  is 
justly  jealous  of  female  reputation  ;  but  here,  as  if  forgetful  of  its 
own  principles,  it  robs  the  unprotected,  and  often  innocent  girl  of 
her  fair  name,  exposes  her  virtue  to  temptation,  and  places  before  her 
eyes,  vice  in  its  w’orst  and  most  degrading  realities.  To  answer  to 
nil  this,  that  those  who  come  here,  cannot  be  made  worse,  is  to  say, 
that  female  debtors  are  always  prostitutes,  and  that  accusation  is 
proof.  1  can  well  conceive  that  where  prisoners  are  guilty  of  some 
petty  offence  allcdged  against  them,  yet  that  they  may  not  be  utterly 
depraved  ;  a  girl,  for  the  gratiiicutioii  of  her  vanity,  may  secrete  an 
article  of  dress :  she  is  very  wrong,  but  because  slic  has  descended 
one  step  in  the  sealc  of  vice,  it  does  not  follow  inevitably,  tliat  she 
his  lailen  to  its  lowest  abominations.*  pp.  21 — 26. 

In  faet,  Yiv.  Buxton  declar.^s  his  opinion,  that  ‘  if  luven- 
‘  lioa  ha  i  iioon  rackt'd  to  discover  methods  of  corrupting  fe- 
‘  male  vaice,  nmhii.g  more  ifigoiiiously  efl'i'cliial  could  have 
‘  been  discovered,  than  tlie  practice  of  the  Borough  C^onipter.* 

'file  allowance  of  h^od  is  now,  fourteen  ounces  of  bread  per 
day,  au  i  one  ponn  I  ol’  the  ‘  clods  and  stiekings  of  beet*  twice 
per  nook.  The  cun  ^ci^vienec  of  this  still  inade(|uate  allowance, 
is,  that  (!u>s(!  who  have  oidy  the  prison  allowance,  gradually,  de* 
dine  in  health. .  . .  No  provision  of  labour  is  appointed. 

‘  At  my  first  visit  to  the  debtors,  by  the  kindness  of  the  jailer, 
some  were  employed  in  making  shoes  and  clothes,  and  expressed  their 
gratitude,  for  the  ease  to  their  minds,  and  the  relief  to  their  families, 
whicli  this  labour  affonled  ;  one,  the  father  of  a  large  family,  was 
tngiiged  in  repairing  his  childrm's  shoes.  Hut  when  1  next  w’ent, 
the  crowded  state  of  tlie  prison  rendered  work  impossible.  As  I 
stood  in  the  yard,  instead  of  hearing  as  1  have  elsewhere  heard,  the 
sounds  so  grateful  in  a  prison,  the  rap  of  the  hammer,  and  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  shuttle,  our  ears  were  assailed  with  loud  laughter, 
and  the  most  fearful  curses  ;  when  we  entered,  we  saw  three  sepa* 
tale  parties  at  cards,  one  man  reading  a  novel,  and  one  sitting  in  a 
corner  intent  upon  his  Hible.  p.  29. 

‘  The  jailer  told  me  “  that  in  an  experience  of  nine  years  he  had 
never  known  an  instance  of  reformatiun  ;  he  thought  the  prisoners 
grew  worse,  and  that  lie  was  sure,  that  if  you  took  the  tirst  boy  you 
met  with  in  the  streets,  and  placed  him  in  his  prison,  by  the  end  of 
a  month,  he  would  lie  as  bad  as  the  rest,  and  up  to  all  the  roguery 
of  London  ;**  half  his  present  prisoners  have  been  there  before,  and 
Upon  an  average  he  thinks  if  one  hundred  arc  let  out,  he  shall  soon 
have  from  twenty  to  thirty  back  again,  besides  those  wdio  go  to  other 
jails. 

‘  I  will  not  trouble  my  reader  w  ifh  any  furtlier  observations  upon 
this  prison,  but  he  must  determine  for  himself,  whether  crime  and 
misery  are  produced  or  prevented  in  the  Borough  Compter.* 
pp. ‘JO— 31. 
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I'lie  prison  to  which  ^Ir.  Buxton  next  introduces  liis  reader, 
is  Totiiill  iirlds  Bridewell,  Westminster.  'rhrou"h  this  prison, 
about  two  thousand  are  estimatc<l  to  puss,  in  ti  e  course  of 
a  year.  I'he  average  numbers  of  the  coiiimitments,  during 
the  years  from  1798  to  1810  inclusive,  were,  according  to  Mr. 
Nield*s  account,  about  60  debtors,  and  1045  criminals.  'Fhe 
allowance  to  debtors,  is  none,  to  criminals,  one  pound  ot  bread, 
per  day.  Straw,  and  a  blanket  fur  two  men,  is  the  allowance  of. 
i>e<ldiiig. 

‘  Many  of  the  wards,  in  which  the  prisoners  sleep,  are  sunk  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  this  level  is  considered  to  be  below  high 
water  mark.  The  up  stairs  rooms  of  the  Governor’s  house  are  much 
affected  with  dump;  hearing  this  from  himself,  I  could  not  suspect 
Uie  truth  of  the  statements  of  the  prisoners,  who  complained  bit¬ 
terly  of  the  cold  and  moisture  of  these  cells.  To  obviate  these 
inconveniences,  as  many  us  possible  crowd  together  at  night  into  the 
•ame  cell ; — how  injurious  this  must  be  to  health,  can  be  conceived 
by  the  statement  of  the  jailer,  who  told  me  that  having  occasion 
lately  to  open  one  of  the  doors  in  the  night,  the  eftiuviu  was  almost 
intolerable.  My  readers  will  naturally  ask — what  is  the  result  of 
these  precautions  afrainst  health'^  I  will  answer  by  facts  We  saw  a 
woman  lying  in  one  of  the  wards,  who  seemed  very  ill.  The  apo¬ 
thecary  happened  to  come  in  at  this  moment ;  upon  examining  her, 
he  said  to  the  keeper — “  she  is  ill  just  like  the  rest.”  We  asked 
what  is  her  complaint  ? — Acute  rheumatism. — What  is  the  cause  ? 
— The  dampnets. — Is  it  a  common  complaint  here? — Yes. —  Else¬ 
where? — No. — Out  of  every  hundred,  how  many  here,  upon  an 
average,  are  seized  with  acute  rheumatism  ? — About  ten. — \rc  you 
surprised  at  the  largeness  o<‘  the  proportion  ? — Not  at  all,  1  often 
wonder  it  is  not  larger. — How  many  passthrough  this  prison  in  a  year? 
— About  two  thousand.  Is  it  possible,  that  a  complaint  not  easily 
removed  by  all  the  remedies  which  opulence  can  procure,  and  very 
vpaintul  in  its  attacks,  is  thus  annually  indicted,  [to  take  the  lowest 
computation)  on  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons?  In  the  infirmary 
I  saw  a  veteran  sailor,  who  had  landed  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Hunker’s  Hill,  and  had  fought  with  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafal¬ 
gar  ;  he  had,  he  said,  never  had  an  hour’s  illness  till  he  came  Iiere.’ 
pp.  32 — :53. 

Two  or  three  short  paragraplis  will  put  the  reader  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  facts  relative  to  the  jails  at  St  Alban’s  and  Guilford 

*  House  of  Correction^  generally  for  persons  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  — There  is  no  salary  for  a  clergyman,  and  no  provision  of 
labour :  os  for  correction,  therefore,  these  prisoners  are  left  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves  ;  with  no  other  assistance  tlian  the  conversation  and 
examples  of  their  associates.  One  pound  and  a-hulf  of  bread  is  the 
diiily  allowance  to  each  individual,  and  no  tiring.  The  room  in 
which  they  pass  the  day,  cook  their  victuals,  and  sleep  at  night,  was 
very’  close,  and  emitted  a  very  offensive  smell.  The  necessary  is 
in  A  closet  in  tlie  same  room.  The  bed  consisted  of  straw  on  the 
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floor,  with  four  blankets  and  two  rugs,  for  five  men ;  one  of  them 
looked  exceedingly  ill.  There  is  no  infirumry,  no  clothes  are  al¬ 
lowed,  and  all  were  very  ragged.  1  asked  the  jailer.  Do  you  think 
the  prisoners’  morals  improve  by  coming  here  ?  “  No.  Sir,  quite 

the  contrary,  they  do  one  another  mischief  ;  they  go  out  worse  than 
they  come  in,  and  so  it  must  be,  till  old  offenders  are  separated  from 
the  others,  and  till  they  are  employed.** 

*  The  Jail  for  the  Liberty  of  St.  Albans, — No  fire  ;  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  bread  per  day.  1  asked  tlie  jailer  if  this  was  sufficient  ? 
Some,  he  said,  could  eat  double  as  much.  No  separation,  except 
between  men  and  women.  The  men*s  sleeping* room  is  without  air  or 
light,  except  what  may  be  received  through  a  grating,  which  opens 
into  a  passage,  which  opens  into  the  day*room,  which  communicates 
with  the  yard.  The  building  is  an  old  fortification,  and  into  this  room 
there  is  one  of  the  loop-holes,  which  are  common  in  such  buildings ; 
but  this  was  stopped  to  exclude  the  cold  air.  When  the  door  was  open, 
it  was  so  dark,  that  we  hesitated  about  entering,  being  unable  to  per¬ 
ceive  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  step.  VVe  were  informed  there 
was  a  load  of  straw,  which  we  never  saw  :  one  blanket  and  some'straw 
is  the  bedding  allowed.  The  men  are  employed  in  making  straw  hats, 
baskets,  &c.  A.  manufacture  of  straw  has  been  introduced  by  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  and  the  prisoners  expressed  their 
pleasure  in  having  the  employment,  as  it  fillea  up  their  time,  and  they 
earned  something:  all  had  learnt  this  except  one  cripple.  Women 
have  no  work  at  ail.  In  the  absence  of  the  keeper,  we  asked  the 
men  to  tell  us  truly,  whether  they  were  worse  or  better  for  being 
there.  A  decent  looking  man  answered,— in  truth,  Sir,  we  all  grow 
worse, — I  confess  I  have. 

*  I  asked  the  jailer  tiie  same  question ;  his  answer  was— If  I 
must  say  the  truth,  they  do  all  grow  worse ;  they  go  out  more  cor¬ 
rupted  than  they  come  in ;  it  must  be  so.  There  are  in  that  yard  all 
manner  of  offenders.  That  boy,**  mentioning  a  lad  of  about  20, 

**  robbed  his  master  in  London,  and  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  He  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  his 
father,  who  is  a  very  respectable  and  opulent  man ;  he  robbed  his 
father  to  a  great  extent,  and  he  is  sent  here  for  eighteen  months  for 
another  robbery.  Now  he  is  such  a  desperate  wicked  character,  as  to 
be  sufficient  to  corrupt  all  the  boys,  and  men  too,  that  come  here  in 
that  time  ;  he  knows  all  the  practices  of  London,  and  has  told  them 
to  his  companions.  In  the  same  yard  are  several  boys  for  poaching, 
for  keeping  sporting  dogs,  and  slight  offences.**  *  pp.  37«— 39. 

In  Ciuildford  gaol,  the  prUoners  complained  of  much  cold. 
The  day-room  for  all  of  them,  amounting  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Buxton's  visit  to  thirty-five,  and  at  one  period  for  a  short  time  to 
not  less  than  a  hundred,  is  nine  feet  ten  inches,  by  nine  feet  six  ; 
eight  feet  three  inches  high.  It  is  eviilently  impossible,  for  them, 
therefore,  whether  in  snow,  rain,  or  frost,  to  obtain  shelter  or 
warmth.  There  is  no  infirmary.  There  is  no  chapel.  Tbera 
U  no  work.  There  is  no  classification. 

^  ^0  prison  dress  is  allowed^  and  nearly  half  were  without  shirts,  or 
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shoes  or  stockings.  The  moment  a  prisoner  arri¥C8>  lie  is  turned  in 
among  the  rest,  however  filthy  or  diseased  he  may  be. 

‘  Ihe  irons  are  remarkably  hcavip^and  all  who  are  confined  for 
felony,  whether  for  re-examination,  for  trial,  or  convicted,  are  loaded 
with  them ;  and  those  who  arc  double-ironed  cannot  take  off  their 
small-clothes.  The  food  is  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  best  bread, 
and  nothing  else,  the  jailer  said  that  many  of  them  had  friends,  who 
sent  them  provisions-— ai>d  these  did  very  well ;  but  many  who  had 
been  apprehended  at  a  distance,  never  received  any  thing  beyond  tht 
prison  allowance,  and  in  such  cases  he  obsorved  a  gradual  decay  of 
Dealth. 

*  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  of  these  poor  creatures,  some  are 
vagrants ;  often  Irish  labourers,  who  have  fled  from  starvation  at 
home,  and  wandered  into  England  in  search  of  employment,  guilty  of 
begging  to  sustain  life  ;  some  are  convicted  of  the  most  trifling  of¬ 
fences,  and  many  are  untried ;  tliat  is,  afler  having  spent  a  night 
wedged  in  with  this  mass  of  uncleanness,  they  may  be  proved,  on  the 
morrow,  as  innocent  of  tlie  imputed  crime  as  the  judge  who  triei 
them. 

*  Is  this  justice, — is  it  humanity  ?  We  live  in  a  free  countr}%  and 
we  boast  that  the  rights  of  the  meanest  man  amongst  us,  are  as  in¬ 
violable  as  those  of  the  greatest ;  we  are  followers  of  Christianity, 
which  teaches  that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  wc  would  that  otheit 
should  do  unto  us ;  but  we  must  renounce  our  pretensions  to  the  one, 
and  abdicate  the  principles  of  the  other,  or  we  must  correct  these  high 
and  grievous  abuses.’  pp.  4S— 4i. 

From  Mr.  Nield’s  volunrip,  it  would  be  easy  to  extract  nura- 
bcrless  parallel  instances  of  inhumanity  and  neglect  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  total  of  vice  and  wretchedness  thus  im¬ 
mediately  and  continually  produced,  by  this  perny^ious  system, 
could  it  DC  realized  in  a  mass,  would  appal  the  imagination. 

In  Kiiigvtoii  gaol,  Mr.  Nield  found  a  poor  debtor,  named 
Richard  Holt,  coiifuie<l  for  a  debt  of  six  guineas,  for  rent :  the 
costs  incurred  against  him  had  amounted  to  SL  Sh,  and  9d.  This 
poor  man  told  him,  that  ^  he  had  maintained  a  wife  and  brought 
‘  up  ten  children,  williowt  parochial  assistance ;  but  having  been 

•  in  conflnemmt  eleven  weeks,  his  wife,  and  the  three  younger 
‘  children  were  then  in  the  werkhouse.*  Here  was  no  allowance 
whatever  to  provide  him  needful  food,  nor  even  water  accessible 
to  the  prisoner.  He  was  found  standing  to  beg  in  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage,  fourteen  feet  long  by  three  wide,  with  an  iron-grated  win¬ 
dow  looking  towards  the  street ;  and  ‘  but  for  the  casual  inter- 
‘  ferenoe,*  says  Mr.  N.  *  of  sympathy  in  others,  could  no  longer 

*  have  existed  Uian  human  nature  can  do  without  food.’  The 
gaoler,  who  has  no  salary,*  was  a  sheriflf’s  oflScer,  and  kept  a 
public  house. 

*  This  is  a  very  frequent  case-  Jn  other  cases  tlie  salary  is  6/- 
el-  6i. 
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In  ll»e  Kingston  Bridewell,  Mr.  Nield  found  eleven  prisoners 
who  had  been  committed  to  hard  labour^  but  not  one  of  whom 
was  employed.  ‘  Thus  it  is,’  (he  quotes  the  remark  from  Sir 
George  Paul)  ‘  that  the  operation  of  the  law  seems  rather  to  re- 
‘  sent  the  injury,  than  to  correct  the  offender.*  An^lln^  in  a 
river  was,  in  one  instance  which  Mr.  N.  met  with,  the  offence 
visited  with  fine  and  imprisonment ! 

In  Bristol  gaol,  the  ^  condemned  room,’  as  it  is  termed,  is 
eight  feet  by  tliirteen,  and  nine  feet  high.  ‘  Their  dungeon,  (tho 

*  PitJ  to  which  you  descend  by  eiglitoen  steps,  is  seventeen  feet 
<  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  six  inches  high.  It  has  barrack 

*  bedsteads,  with  beds  of  straw  in  canvas ;  and  some  benevolent 

*  gentlemen  of  the  city  occasionally  send  a  few  rugs.’  Thfe 
close  and  dreary  place,  which  has  only  a  very  small  window, 
was,  in  1801,  chiefly  appropriated  to  convicts  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  seventeen  of  whom  are  said  to  have  slept  there 
every  night!  Tlie  turnkey  himself  told  Mr.  Nield,  that  when 
he  unlockcil  the  door  in  a  morning,  the  putrid  stream  issuing 
from  the  dungeon,  was  enough  to  strike  him  down. 

In  Caermarthen  castle,  Mr.  Nield.  found  in  1808,  six  debtors, 
and  sixteen  felons.  Here  is  one  spacious  court  for  both  men 
and  women  debtors,  in  which  there  is  a  well,  and  a  reservoir  is 
prepared  to  supply  the  prison  with  water ;  hut  this  having  been 
out  of  repair  four  months,  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Nicld’s  visit,  the 
prisoners  had  been  all  that  time  without  that  necessary  article, 
except  what  they  bought  at  a  halfpenny  for  a  jug-full.  *  Trans- 
‘  ports  have  not  here  the  king’s  allowance  of  2s.  0d.  per  week  ; 
^  and,  from  sickness,  want  of  water,  and  filth,  were  in  a  state 
‘  bordering  on  desperation,  and  begging,  to  be  sent  any  where 

*  to  get  out  of  so  miserable  a  place.  One  of  them,  a  woman,  who 

*  had  been  two  years  under  sentence  of  transportation,  had  a 

*  young  child  at  her  breast,  of  which  she  said,  the  late  gaoler 

*  fro#  the  father,  A  similar  instance  I  met  with  in  Dover 
‘town-gaol,  in  September,  1801. ♦  Several  of  the  prisoners  1 

*  found  here  ill ;  and  one  in  particular  could  not  turn  herself  in 

*  bed ;  yet,  they  told  me,  tlie  surgeon  had  not,  for  two  months, 

*  either  seen  any  of  them,  or  sent  his  assistant,  though  fire- 
‘  quently  applied  to.’ 

*  The  name  of  this  woman  it  afterwards  given,  Isabella  Mode. 
She  had  been  in  Dover  gaol  three  years,  under  sentence  of  trans; 
portation,  and  had  a  young  child  born  in  the  prison,  of  which  she  as¬ 
serted  that  Harris,  the  late  keeper,  was  the  father.  This  hapless  fe¬ 
male  had  an  allowance  of  ten-pence  a  day  during  her  detention,  and 
one  shilling  on  a  Sunday,  for  the  maintenanoe  of  herself  and  ket  la- 
fimt.  ... 
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Fi‘W  persons  who  visit  Dovcm'  castle,  have  any  hlea  ol'  ihetf 
hein^  within  it  u  prison  lor  dehtors  ;  yet  such  is  l!ic  fact,  aud 
pitiable  is  their  condition,  'riiere  is  no  allowance  for  Iheui 
whatever  ;  ‘  chaplain,  none  ;  snr;;eon,  none.*  Each  prUoint 
pays  ‘2#r.  4c/.  per  week  for  a  bed,  two  sleepini^  together,  aiui 
‘  tliey  arc  frc<piently  obliged  to  pay  a  man  for  brin^iiilj  them 
^  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  which,  in  consequence,  staud 

*  them  ill  20  jjer  cent,  above  their  value  :  nay,  sometimes,  even 

*  a  paiUfull  of  water  costs  them  a  penny,  'riiey  are  also  oblige*! 

*  to  pay  a  woman  for  washing  out  their  rooms,  as  neither  mo|i^, 

*  pails,  brooin.s,  fire,  nor  candle,  are  allowed.’  The  fees,  whidi 
are  to  be  paid  by  every  prisoner,  over  and  above  the  weekly  rent, 
on  Ids  gaining  a  release,  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  21,  7$,  id. 

At  the  suit  of  the  crown,  a  prisoner  may  lay  eleven  months  in 
the  town  gaol  of  Dover,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  montlis  in  tlie 
Castle  gaol,  without  a  trial,  or  being  brought  before  a  court  of 
justice,  there  being  with  regard  to  this,  as  a  ‘  privileged*  gaol, 
no  regular  or  settled  times  for  gaol- deliveries  ! 

Rut  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  debtors,  no  prison,  it 
the  time  of  Mr.  Nield’s  statement,  presented  so  great  enormity  of 
abuses  as  the  King’s  Bench  prison.  The  fees  and  emoluinenb 
of  the  marshal’s  otVicc  amountcil,  according  to  the  KcjMirt  made 
in  July,  ISOi),  to  2,600/.,  but  from  a  statement  sent  to  Mr.  N. 
they  appear  to  have  been  upwards  of  7,000/.  per  annum  !  This 
otlice  was  formerly  hereditary  in  a  private  family  ;  but  in  the  27tk  I 
of  George  the  Second,  an  Act  w  as  passed  in  order  to  render  the 
gaoler  removuhle;  and  10,500/.  of  public  money  was  jiaid  to  the 
family  as  an  imlemiiity  :  the  coiisccpience  is,  that  the  place  is 
now  disposed  of  by  purchase.  The  income  of  the  dc[nity  is 
statetl  at  210/.  and  hisoflice  is  a  sinecure,  tlie  duties  of  it  boing 
executed  by  the  clerk  of  the  day  rules.  ‘  There  is  no  allowaiMX’ 

‘  whatever,*  ‘  Surgeon,  none:  sickness,  accompanied  with  no- 
‘  verty,  finds  here,*  says  31  r.  N.  ‘  neither  pity  nor  relief.*  The 
chaplain’s  salary,  estimated  at  about  100/.  per  annam,  is  stated 
to  arise  ^  from  proceedings  in  suits  against  prisoners,  wliich  are 
^  taken  for,  aud  paid  to  him,  by  the  several  judges*  clerks  at 

*  their  chambers  ?’  The  prison  is  adapted  to  accommodate  uot 

more  than  220  :  the  prisoners  actually  within  the  walls,  arc,  ou 
an  average  of  ten  years,  from  500  to  700.  ‘  They  are  generally 

‘  chummed  together,  two,  and  sometimes  three,  upon  a  room.’ 

*  When  a  debtor  is  first  committed  to  this  prison,  he  is  entitled 
‘  to  have  what  is  called  a  chummage,  as  soon  as  he  has  paid 
^  his  fees.  This  chummage  is  a  ticket  given  him  hy  the  clerk 
^  of  the  papers,  to  go  into  such  a  room  ;  and  whether  it  be  to  t 

*  whole  room,  the  half,  or  Uie  third  of  a  room,  must  entirely  dc* 

*  pend  ou  the  number  of  prisoners  within  the  walls.  But  as  it  ii 
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*  more  convenient  for  persons,  nhen  they  first  come  to  this 
‘  prison,  to  hire  a  bed  for  a  week  or  two,  there  are  always  ^reat 
‘  numbers  of  distressed  |)erson8  willini^  to  hire  out  their  beds,  on 

*  beins?  pai<l  two  or  three  shillioffs  per  night.  Others,  who  are 

*  distressed,  let  their  right  to  half  a  room  at  6t  per  week^ 

*  and  sleep  in  the  tap^room,  on  the  benches,  in  hummocks,  or  on 

*  mattresses.  The  clerk  of  the  |>apers  has  the  entire  luanatrc- 
<ment  and  disposition  of  the  rooms.  He  is  assisted  by  the 

*  eldest  turnkey,  who  f^oes  round  every  Monday  morning,  and 

*  receives  the  weekly  rent  of  one  shilling.’ 

*  When  once  prisoners  are  admitted  on  the  poor-side,  they 
I  become  entitled  to  their  share  of  all  charities,  bequeais,  gifts, 

*  and  donations  :  a  list  of  them  ought  to  he  put  up  in  some  con- 
*9picuous  part  of  the  prison  ;  but,  for  some  reasons,  it  is  not 
*eomplied  with.  Every  |)erson,  as  soon  as  he  is  admitted  on 

*  this  chanty,  must  also  take  his  turn  to  hold  the  begging-box  at 

*  the  door  ;  which  prevents  many,  who  have  lived  in  res|)ectable 

*  situations,  from  Applying  for  relief  in  this  way.  Nay,  there 

*  are  instances  of  men  that  have  held  situations  in  the  army  and 

*  navy,  respcetuhle  merchants  and  tradesnoen,  who,  (sunk  in  mis- 
'fortune  and  abandoned  by  their  former  friends,)  ratlier  than 
'  submit  to  this  degradation,  have  shut  themselves  up  for  months 
'in  their  rooms,  and  become  so  emaciated,  from  the  want  of 
'  wholesome  and  necessary  food,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  those 
'  disonlers,  which  <mde<l  in  their  death.’ 

In  llchester  gaol,  Mr.  Nield  paid  the  fees  of  a  poor  debtor, 
tthose  plaintiff  had  forgiven  him  hU  debt ;  but  there  was 
another  demand,  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  by  the  under- 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  fur  his  Uheratey  before  the 
discharge  of  which  the  prisoner  could  not  be  set  at  liberty.’ 

In  Hertford  gaol,  this  iiulcfatiguble  philanthropist  found,  at 
one  of  his  visits,  twelve  house-of- correction  prisoners,  four  of 
whom  were  sentenced  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment,  without 
any  employment  whatever,  although  they  much  wished  for  it ; 
tnd  bitterly,  says  Mr.  N.,  did  they  complain, '  at  not  being  al- 

*  lo\ve<i  more  than  one  hour  of  enlargement  out  of  the  twenty- 
'  four,  to  get  a  little  fresh  air ;  at  no  firing  being  supplied  to 

*  them  in  cold  weather ;  and  at  being  denied  the  Indulgence  of 

*  either  soap  or  towels,  for  personal  or  prison  cleanliness.’  At  a 
wbsequent  visit, « four ^years  afterwards,  Mr.  Nield  found  the  cells 
less  offensive,  owing  to  the  prisoners  being  permitted  the  use  of 
t  court-yard,  which  indulgence,  he  was  informed  by  the  keeper’s 
•on,  ira«  tit  consequence  of  his  remarks  at  former  visits, 

‘  It  has  been  exceedingly  painful  for  me,’  pursues  the  benevo¬ 
lent  Writer,  ^  to  observe,  though  Truth  and  the  Duty  of 
'  humanity,  call  me  to  it,  that  those  prisoners  committed  to  the 

*  Felons’  Gaol,  (and  some  of  them  even  for  comparatively  trivial 
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*  olVences,  and  before  a  trial)  are  liere  immediately  put  in  irons,* 

‘  and  at  ni^ht  are  fastened  (two  tot^e(lier)  down  to  the  flooring 
‘  of  their  cells,  by  a  chain  passed  through  the  main  link  of  each 
‘  nianN  fetter,  and  padlocked  to  a  strong  iron  staple  in  the  floor; 

*  and  with  this  additional  aer^ravation  of  their  daily  misery,  are 
‘  left  to  pass  the  hours  destined  by  Nature  to  ease  and  refresh- 

*  mcnt,  upon  loose  straw  only,  scattered  on  the  floor.  A  man 

*  may  ihun  suffer  six  months  imprisonment  under  the  bare 
‘  suspicion  of  a  crime,  from  which,  at  the  end  of  that  drear? 

*  terra,  his  Country  may,  perhaps,  honourably  acquit  him.  Under 
^  circumstances  of  this  kind  1  saw  four  prisoners  here  on  the 

*  20th  of  Sept.  1808.  The  severities  which  may  be  practised 
^  under  imprisonment,  are  justly  reckoned  by  Jud^e  Blackstone 

*  as  most  dangerous,  because  the  least  public,  and  the  least 
‘  strikin'^  enpjine  of  arbitrary  Government,  for  it  is  there  that 
‘  the  prisoner’s  sufferings  are  forgotten  or  unknotcn,^ 

In  Hereford  Gaol,  there  are,  in  one  of  the  courts,  down  elevea 
ste|>s,  two  horrid  dungeons,  totally  dark,  which,  it  is  said,  are 
now  never  used.  The  felons  have  three  close  offensive  sleeping 
rooms,  which  Mr.  Nield  found  scattered  over  witli  loose  straw, 
dirty  and  worn  to  dust.  Here  is  likewise  one  room,  justly  de¬ 
nominated  The  Ulavk-Holcy  which,  if  not  im{>enetrably  dark, 
has  no  light  or  ventilation,  save  what  is  faintly  admitted  through 
a  small  aperture  in  the  door.  ^  It  is  supplied  with  a  barrack 

*  bed-stcad  and  loose  straw  ;  and  in  this  wretched  sink'hole  wax 

*  found  a  poor  deranged  many  in  the  most  fdthy  and  pitiable 

*  state  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.’  Mr.  Nield  was,  how¬ 
ever,  subsequently  informed  that  this  wretched  gaol  was  under¬ 
going  great  alterations. 

The  most  pitiable  objects  in  the  British  gaols,  arc  in  general 
the  Debtors.  ‘  In  some  prisons  within  or  near  the  Metropolis, 
‘  as  well  as  In  others  far  remote,  the  Debtors  have  no  breads 
^  although  it  is  granted  to  the  Highwayman,  the  Housebreaker, 

♦  ‘  Nothing  (says  Mr.  Buxton,)  can  be  more  capricious  than  the 
existing  practice  with  regard  to  irons. 

In  Chelmsford^  and  in  KcrcgatCy  all  for  felony  are  ironed. 

Ai  /?Mry,  and  at  \orxvichy  all  are  without  irons.* 

At  Ahingdont  the  untried  are  not  ironed. 

At  Derby y  none  but  the  untried  are  ironed. 

At  Cold-bathfcldsy  none  but  the  untried,  and  those  sent  for  re¬ 
examination  arc  ironed. 

At  WinehesitVy  all  before  trial  are  ironed ;  and  those  sentenced  to 
transportation  after  trial. 

At  Chester y  those  alone  of  bad  character  are  ironed  whether  tried 
or  untrietl  * 


*  •  When  I  say  none  are  ironed,  it  is  to  be  uiKleritood,  without  they  are  refractory, 
or  alteoiiM  tocscafH'.* 
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fine*  to  be  spent  in  gin,  for  the  use  of  the  Judge  and  Jury*  This 
mode  of  trial  was  the  source  of  continual  persecution  to  Mr.  —  - 1 
hardly  a  day  passed  without  an  accusation  against  him  for  moving 
something  which  ought  not  to  be  touched*  or  leaving  a  door  open,  or 
coitthing  maliciously,  to  the  disturbance  of  his  companions.  The 
evicUnce  was  always  clear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jui^;  and  the 
Judge  was  incessant  in  his  efforts  to  reform  him,  by  indicting  the 
highest  punishments.  In  short,  self-preservation  rendered  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  adopt  the  manners  of  his  associates ;  by  insensible 
degrees  he  began  to  lose  his  repugnance  to  their  society ;  caught 
their  dash  terms,  and  sung  their  songs,  was  admitted  to  their  revels, 
and  acquired,  in  place  of  habits  of  perfect  sobriety,  a  taste  far 
spirits ;  and  a  taste  so  strong  and  so  rooted,  that  even  now  he*iii4 
it  difficult  to  resist  the  cravings  of  his  diseased  thirst  for  stitauianlk 

*  1  conceive  1  cannot  better  illustrate  the  situation  of  Mr.  ■  ■  -  - . , 

than  by  a  letter  I  received  from  his  wife.  Considerable  suspicion 
must  attach  to  the  declaration  of  every  person*  however  reputable 
his  present  conduct  may  be,  who  has  been  himself  convicted  of  crime : 
1  have,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to  suppress  every  part  of  his  in- 
fornuition  which  is  not  confirmed  by  other  and  creditable  testimony. 
The  artless  statement  of  his  wife,  who  has  throughout  conducted 
herself  with  unimpeachable  propriety,  and  who  laboured  with  her 
own  hands  to  support  her  husband  when  in  confinement,  will  haidly 
be  rejected. 

**  Sir,— I  cannot  attempt  to  state  to  you  the  sufferiogsil  have  un¬ 
dergone,  firom  the  first  period  of  my  husband’s  persecution,  to  hii 
final  release.  Passing  over  my  having  to  attend  him  for  near  a 
month  at  the  Clerkenwell  prison,  previous  to  his  removal  to '  Newgale 
for  trial ;  where,  on  my 'first  visit  to  him.  I  found  he  had  boen  eo 
removed,  handcuffed  to  a  notorious  offender ;  bow  become  an  inmale 
in  tlie  same  ward  with  several  others  .of  the  most  dreadful  sort, 


whose  language  and  manners,  whose  female  associates  of  the  most 
abandoned  ^description,  and  the  scenes  consequent  with  such  lost 
wretches,  prevented  me  from  going  inside  but- seldom,  andll  used  to 
communicate  with  him  through  the  bars  from  the  passage  ;  but  on  wy 
going  one  morning,'!  found  he  was  ill,. and  unable  to  come  down. 
Anxious  to  see  hrai,  *1  went  to  the  ward,  and  there  he  lay,«paleii 
death,  very  ill,  and  in  a  dreadfiil  ^dirty  ’State,  tthe  wretches  makmg 
game  of  him,  and  enjoying  my  distress  ;•  and  I  learned  he  had  been  op 
with  the  others  the  whole  night.  Though  they i could  notifbrce  him  h> 
gamble,  he  was  compelled  to  drNik;and  I  was  afterwards  obliged  to  lit 
’him  have  eight  shillings  to  pay  his  shave,  otherwise  he  would  hose 
been  stripp^  of  his  clothos.  I  was  the  more  shocked,  as'-knowing 

Mr. - ’s  firm  mind  and  sober  habits,  up  to  this  moment.  I 

dreaded  the  consequencos  of  such  a  relaxation  and  of  such  enim- 
nles.  1  saw  his  health  declining ;  1  saw  the  destructive  effects  U|^ 
him  of  such  association  ;  1  found  he  was  compelled  to  do  as  they  chd, 
and  to  think  as  they  thought ;  for  on  his  once  attempting  to  remcn* 
•trate  with  them,  his  life  was  threatened,  and  he  was  afraid  when  he 


^nt  to  bed  to  go  to  sleep.  Having  this  relation  from  him,  and 
iog  him  dmiy  getting  worse ;  knowing  his  former  ttrict  prhioipluiMH 
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iteady  habits^  I  felt  every  thing  a  wife  could  feel  for  a  virtuous  mant 
and  an  affectionate  husband,  forced  into  such  society ;  and  his  irre* 
trievable  ruin,  even  in  this  respect,  presented  itself  to  my  view.**  ’ 
pp.  48—51. 

If  these  extracts  shall  have  the  effect  of  rousing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  important  subject,  they  will  answer  their 
purpose.  Let  them  remember  upon  whom  will  rest  the  guilt  of 
all  this  misery  and  oppression,  if  they  pcui$  by  on  the  other 
Me,  The  Ijegislature  who  are  alone  competent  to  carry  into 
eff^t  any  radical  improvement,  will  yield  to  public  opinion  une¬ 
quivocally  expressed,  and  to  that  alone.  The  subject  must  be 
forced  upon  its  consideration.  Interests  and  prejudices  are  to 
be  surmounted,  which  will  die  hard.  Much  may,  liowever,  in 
the  mean  time,  be  effected  by  active  individuals  in  their  respccUve 
counties  and  districts,  to  enforce  the  existing  laws,  and  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  legalized  abuses.  The  Second  Part  of  Mr.  Buxton^s 
work,  to  which  we  earnestly  recommend  the  attention  of  all  our 
readers,  will  inform  them  what  has  been  done,  and  is  still  doings 
by  individual  exertion,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 
In  Newgate  itself,  which  contains  the  very  refuse  of  the  capital, 
the  result  of  only  a  year's  experiment,  as  conducted  by  the  Ladies* 
Committee,  has  been  such  as  to  astonish,  as  well  as  to  impart 
the  highest  satisfaction  to,  the  Grand  Juries  and  superintending 
magistrates.  ^  I  am  well  persuaded,’  says  Mr.  Buxton,  *  that 
^  the  evil  exists  only  because  it  is  unknown  ;  that  it  arises  not 

*  from  insensibility  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  but  from  ignorance.* 
This  apology  for  its  continuance  must  be  esteemed  no  longer 
valid.  The  feelings  of  parents,  the  interests  of  masters,  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  patriot,  the  principles  of  the  Christian,  all  loudly 
forbid  its  continuance.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mere  humanity, 
as  to  whether  crime  shall  receive  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
punishment,  though  a  criminal  does  not  necessarily  forfeit  all  his 
claims  upon  society.  It  is  a  question,  in  many  cases,  of  absolute 
right,  whether  illegal  severities  shall  be  inflicted  on  the  uncon¬ 
victed  ;  whether  those  who  are'presumed  innocent,  shall  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  punishment  before  trial ;  whether  punishment  shall  be 
wantonly  and  arbitrarily  increased,  beyond  the  award  of  the  law, 
and  irrespectively  of  the  aggravation  of  the  crime ;  whether 
starvation,  cold,  suffocation,  and  disease,  *  corruption  of  morals 

*  and  contamination  of  mind,’  shall  be  esteemed  lawful  punish¬ 
ments  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  of  the  gaoler ; 
whether  the  rightk  of  society  shall  be  violated  by  sending  forth 
the  discharged  criminal  in  every  respect  necessarily  a  worse  man 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  remedy  for  crime;  whe¬ 
ther,  as  in  the  case  of  debtors,  a  class  of  men  weighed  down  it 
may  be  by  unavoidable  misfortune,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  most 
dreadful  injustice,  and  debarred  the  mercy  extended  to  the  most 
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ftepraved  oOi'nder;  whether,  in  fine,  the  moral  and  religious  itu 
terests  of  the  imprisoned  debtor  or  criminal,  shall  be  totally  aban* 
doneil,  his  rel’ormation  altogether  precluded,  and  the  laws  de¬ 
signed  for  the  protection  of  society,  converted  into  a  system  of 
blind  vengeance,  and  a  means  of  8|)rcading  moral  contagion.  In 
Whatever  form  we  put  it,  the  question  as  to  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  present  system,  must  strike  at  once  conviction  upon 
the  conscience,  as  admitting  but  of  one  reply.  It  is  cruel,  It  is 
unjust,  it  is  impolitic,  it  is  pernicious.  Let  this  be  said  and  felt 
by  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  details  of 
Mr.  Nield's  volume,  and.  the  painful  recitals  furnished  by  Mr. 
Huxton,  may  be  consigninl  to  history,  together  with  the  torture 
of  the  |)ress-yard,  and  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  Buxlon  does  not  require  our  feeble  thanks  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  he  has  rendered  to  society.  Exertions  like  his  are  attended 
by  ‘  an  over-paymf*nt’  of  presfiu  satisfaction. 


Art.  IV.  1.  History  of  a  Six  IVeeks^  Tour  through  a  part  of  France, 
Smizerland,  Germany,  and  Midland:  with  letters  descriptive  of  a 
Sail  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  the  Glaciers  of  Chamouni. 
I'imo  pn.  183.  Price  5s.  London,  1817. 

2.  A  JVnlk  through  Sivitzerland,  in  September  1816.  12mo.  pp.  24*2, 
Price  8s.  1818. 


^0\.-^lDEUI\G  the  prodigious  number  of  ladies  and  gen- 
^  tiemen  who  have  visited  the  continent  in  search  of  novelty 
and  the  picturesque,  and  cotisidering,  moreover,  the  extreme 
facility  with  which  “  journals,’*  “  letters,”  and  “  tours,”  are 
fabricated,  as  well  as  the  very  natural  desire  which  travellers 
in  general  feel,  to  shew  the  world  how  much  they  have  seen, 
and  how  well  they  can  describe  the  various  wonders  which  they 
have  encountiM*ed^  we  think  that  we  huv6,  on  the  whole,  es¬ 
caped  tolerably  well.  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  heavy  sale 
of  some  of  these  laudable  essays,  has  made  a  salutary  impres¬ 
sion,  and  that  a  wholesome  dread  of  periodical  criticism,  has 
contiibuted  to  abate  the  excessive  eagerness  of  the  appetite  for 
fame.  VVe  siiall  proceed  briefly  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
two  trim  ptK^ket  volumes  belore  us. 

The  lirs!  is  a  rather  spirited  sketch,  and  contains  some  pas- 
sagis  of  tolerably  good  description,  mingled  with  a  few  attempts 
at  sublimity,  not  quite  so  successful.  To  us,  however,  the  va¬ 
lue  ot  the  book  is  considerably  lessened  by  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  dramatiK  are  fictitious,  and  that  the  little  ad¬ 

ventures  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  life  and  interest  to 
the  narration,  arc  mere  inventions  of  the  Author.  We  may  be 
mistaken  in  this,  and  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  the  notion  found 
its  way  intu  our  minds,  but  we  certainly  began  very  early  to 
>uspcct,  and  our  misgivings  were  turned  into  something  like 
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ifTtainty,  by  an  a^vkward  attempt  towards  the  close  to  introduce, 
though  without  nandng  him,  Lord  Byron  as  a  coin])anion  in  an 
eight  days  sail  round  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  and  hy  the  insertion, 
It  the  end  of  the  volume,  of  a  poem  which  has  very  much  flie 
air  of  being  intended  to  pass  for  his  Lordship's  cum(>osiiion. 
The  narrative  professes  to  be  written  by  a  lady  who,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  her  husband  and  sister,  travelled,  partly  on  foot, 
through  France  to  Switzerland,  and  down  the  Rhine  to  Hol¬ 
land.  At  the  very  outset,  a  storm  awakens  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader,  and  the  attention  is  continually  kept  alive  by  a  number 
of  convenient  little  episodes  and  accidents  which  might  have 
happened,  and  we  certainly  cannot  adirm  that  they  did  not,  though 
the  tuute  ensemble  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  the  notorious  pro¬ 
duction  of  “  Lieut.  Col.  Pinkney,  of  the  New  York  Rangers.” 
If  our  suspicions  are  well  founded,  this  mixture  of  fiction  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  because  perfectly  unnecessary,  since  the 
journey  ap|>ears  to  have  been  really  made,  or  at  least  dex- 
trously  made  up  from  authentic  materials*. 

The  road  to  Paris  is  as  well  known  to  English  readers,  as 
that  to  Dover,  and  the  Writer  judiciously  passes  over  it  with¬ 
out  description.  From  the  capital,  the  party  detcrhiincd  ‘  to 
‘  walk  through  France,’  accompanied  by  an  ass,  who  was  con¬ 
demned  to  carry  not  only  the  portmanteau,  but  the  females  al¬ 
ternately  ;  this  beast,  however,  proved  unequal  to  his  task,  and 
was  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  mule.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
husband  sprained  his  ancle,  and  this  event  reminds  us  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  sprain  which  prevented  Brydonefrom  ascending  Mount 
Etna,  and  which  he  describes  with  much  more  pathos  than  truth, 
since  it  is,  we  believe,  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  so  far  from 
twisting  his  tendons  in  this  journey,  he  never  even  made  the 
attempt  of  which  he  relates  the  failure.  In  one  part  of  the 
route,  our  travellers  were  much  annoyed  by  a  circumstance 
which  has,  we  imagine,  procured  for  that  part  of  France  through 
which  they  were  journeying,  the  odious  epithet  of  lousy  Cham¬ 
pagne. 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  barren  and  wretched  than  the  track 
through  which  we  now  passed  ;  the  ground  was  chalky  and  uncovered 
even  by  grass, ^and  where  there  had  been  any  attempts  made  towards 
cultivation,  the  straggling  ears  of  corn  discovered  more  plainly  the 
barren  nature  of  the  soil.  Thousands  of  insects,  which  were  of  the 
same  white  colour  as  the  road,  infested  our  path.* 

At  Troyes  they  engaged  a  voiluriery  who  is  said  to  have 
l>e€n  civil  and  attentive,  while  he  remained  in  the  level  country, 
but  to  have  been  ‘  scared  out  of  his  senses,’  by  tbe  sight  of 
naountain  roads  ;  to  have  teazel  them  in  various  moiles  of  an¬ 
noyance,  and  finally  to  have  deserted  them.  In  Switzerland 
their  situation  was,  in  all  respects,  changed  for  the  better; 
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the  people  were  clean  and  courteous,  and.  the  scenery  was.  *  di- 
‘  vine. 

*  Two  leagues  from  Neufchatel  we  saw  the  Alps:  range  after 
range  of  black  mountains  are  seen  exteiuting  one  before  the  other, 
and  far  beliind  all,  towering  above  every  feature  of  the  scene,  the 
snowy  Alpi.  They  were  an  hundred  miles  distant,  but  reach  so 
high  in  the  heavens*  that  they  look  like  those  accumulated  clouds  of 
dazzling  white  that  arrange  tliemselves  on  the  horizon  during  summer. 
Their  immensity  staggers  the  imagination,  and  so  far  surpasses  all, 
conception,  that  it  requires  an  effort  of  the  understanding  to  beliere 
that  they  indeed  torm  a  part  of,  the  earth.* 

Unluckily,  the  party  was  stopped  at  Lucerne  by  the  alarming 
diminution  of  their  funds,  and  it  was  determined  to  return. 
forthwith,  following  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  and  availing  tliem* 
tkdvt^,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  cheap  and  pleasant  facilities  of 
conveyance  orl'ereil  by  the  passage-bouts  whieb  flout  down  iU 
rapid  current.  The  liusband  begins  this  tour  by  knocking  a, 
man  down,  who  takes  it  very  quietly,  and  matters  proceed  as 
usuai.  In  a  subsecpient  page  we  find  a  very  foolisli  attempt  to 
be  humorous  at  the  expense  of  the  boatman's  bad  French.  \Ye 
will  venture  to  aflirm  that  no  human  being,  except  the  Author^ 
ever  made  use  of  such  a  collocation  of  Frencli  words  as  be  puts, 
into  the  month  of  the  heliusman  :  aeulement  may  be  the  dic¬ 
tionary  rendering  of  *  only,'  but  it  would,  most  certainly,  ne¬ 
ver  have  been  used  as  its  equivalent  in  the  phrase  quoted.  It. 
may  have  been  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  writer,  that 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  bad  travelled  on  and  along  the  Rhine  before  him, 
for  we  really  believe  that  if  her  journey^  and  the  wonderful  quarto 
of  Sir  John  Carr,  had  never  a|>|)cured,  the  very  little  that  is 
here  related  of  tliat  noble  and  picturesque  river,  must  have  been, 
either  left  unsaid,  or  obtained  from  less  obvious  sources.  The. 
three  months'  residence  at  Geneva,  are  despatched  in  a  very  li¬ 
mited  space,  and  wc  shall  only  trespass  on  it  for  the  following, 
piece  of  characteristic  description. 

*  The  next  morning  we  proceeded,  still  ascending  among'  tht^ 
ravines  and  vallies  of  the  mouatain.  The  scenery  perpetually  jgrowi 
more  wouderful  and  sublime :  pine  forests  of  impenetrable  thicknessi, 
and  untrodden,  laiy,  inaccessible  expanse,  spread  on  every  side.  Some¬ 
times  die  dark  woods  descending,  follow  the  route  into  the  vallies,. 
the  distorted  trees  struggling  with  knotted  roots  between  the  most, 
barren  clefts ;  sometimes  the  road  winds  high  into  the  regions  of 
frost,  and  then  the  forests  become  scattered,  and  the  branches  of  the 
trees  arc  loaded  with  snow,  and  lialf  of  the  enormous  pines  themselves 
buried  in  the  wavy  drifts.  The  spring,  as  the  inhaoitants  informed 
us,  was  unusually  late,  and  indeed  tiie  cold  wa4  excessive;  as  we* 
ascended  the  mountains,  die  same  clouds  w*hich  rained  ou  us  in  tbe^ 
vallies,  poured  forth  large  flakes  of  snow  thick  and  fast.  The  stiia> 
•ccaaionally  shone  through  these  sliowerf»  and  illuminated  tha 
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aiftcent  ravinM  of  the  mountains,  whose  gigantic  pines  were  some 
laden  with  snow,  some  wreathed  round  by  the  lines  of  scattered  and 
lioaering  vapour ;  others  darting  their  dark  spires  into  the  sunny  sky, 
briBiautly  clear  and  azure.’ 

The  voyage  on  the  lake  is  not  without  interest ;  the  attempt 
to  direct  the  attention  to  the  distinguished  individual  before 
mentioned  is  contained  in  such  expressions  as  the  following: 

*  They  reminded  luy  companion  of  Grc(H,*e  ;  it  was  bve  years, 
he  said,  since  he  had  slept  in  such  beds,’ — ^  so  soon  as  the 
syndic  heard  my  companion’s  rank  and  name,  he  apologized,* 

*  My  companion,  an  excellent  swimmer,’  in  which  art  Lord 
Byron  has  himself  recorded  his  skill.  VVe  shall  atford  space 
ibr  another  piece  of  description,  good  in  itself,  and  relating  to 
a  very  singular  scene. 

*  Near  Maglans,  within  a  league  of  each  other,  we  saw  two  water¬ 
falls.  They  were  no  more  than  mountain  rivulets,  but  the  height 
from  which  they  fell,  at  least  of  txvelve  hundred  feet,  made  them 
assume  a  character  inconsistent  with  the  smallness  of  their  stream* 
The  first  fell  from  the  overhanging  brow  of  a  black  precipice,  on  an 
enormous  rock,  precisely  resembling  some  colossal  Egyptian  staiuo 
of  a  female  deity.  It  struck  the  head  of  the  visionary  image,  and 
gracefully  dividing  there,  fell  from  it  in  folds  of  foam  more  like  ta 
cloud  than  water,  imitating  a  veil  of  the  most  exquisite  woof.  It  then 
united,  concealing  the  lower  part  of  the  statue,  and  hiding  itself  in 
a  winding  of  its  channel,  burst  into  a  deeper  fall,  and  crossed  our 
route  in  its  path  towards  the  Arve.* 

We  feel  strongly  tempted  to  extract  a  notable  piece  of  ridi¬ 
culous  extravagance  in  p.  16^2,  but  we  have  only  room  to  no¬ 
tice  ^  the  poem’  entitled  ^  Mont  Blanc,’  written  by  the  au* 
thor  of  the  two  letters  from  Chamouiii  and  Vevai.  We  are^ 
as  usual,  informed  that  it  was  the  offspring  of  *  deep  and  pow* 
^  erful  feelings,’  that  it  is  an  *  uodisciplineil  overflowing  of  tho 
*sou1,’  and  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  ^  untameahle  wildness  and 
inaccessible  solemnity.’  How  well  it  aocomplishes  this  praise* 
worthy  purpose,  our  readers  will  judge  from  the  opening  liaes^ 
at  least  if  they  can  understand  them. 

The  everlasting  universe  of  things 
Flows  through  the  mind,  and  roils  its  rapid  waves; 

Now  dark— -now  glistering — now  reflecting  gloom— 

Now  lending  splendor,  where  from  secret  springs 
The  source  of  human  tliought  its  tribute  wrings 
Of  waters— with  a  sound  but  half  its  own.” 

The  “  Walk”  is  tho  production  of  some  gentleman  exceed# 
iogly  addicted  to  fine  writing,  and  is  the  flimsiest  and  moat 
unprofitable  reading  imaginable.  His  vocabulary  has  been  ran- 
^ked  for  superlatives,  and  he  betrays  the  most  unequivocal 
^n  of  a  cold  imagination  in  bis  etern^  extravagance  or  adlni* 
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cation  and  rapturo.  An  adequate  notion  of  his  morality  may 
be  foniied  from  his  boundless  idolatry  of  the  nastiest*  of  mor¬ 
tals — Rousseau,  and  of  his  relijj^ious  creed,  from  his  selection 
of  the  epithet  “  enliglitened,”  ns  applicable  to  Michael  Serve- 
tus.  In  paj^e  74,  he  appears  to  confound  Thomas  Rurnetwith 
Gilbert  Burnet.  We  are  prevented  from  making  any  extract 
from  this  publication,  by  a  sus))icion,  ^hich  we  have  not  at 
present  the  means  of  verifying,  that  its  substance,  at  least,  has 
appeared  before,  under  a  dilTerent  form. 


Art.  V.  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence,  in  1817.  By  the  Count  dc 
Stendhal.  8vo.  pp.  339.  London,  1818. 

is  another  of  the  same  class  of  light  and  superficial 
-■  productions,  but  of  very  suj)erioi*  merit  to  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  it  furnishes  a  picture  of  the  ])eople  and  manners 
>vhich  it  professes  to  represent,  more  vivitl,  and  with  more  of 
reality  of  truth  and  nature,  than  is  generally  accomplished  by 
laboured  description,  and  metaphysiccil  investigation.  The 
Count  de  Stendhal  left  Berlin  in  October  1810,  for  enchanting 
Italy,  and  sets  off*  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,' which,  like  most 
other  ecstacies,  founded  on  unreasonable  expectations  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  quickly  begins  to  evaporate,  and  leaves  him,  before  half 
his  volume  is  gone  through,  as  sober-minded  and  rational  a  com¬ 
panion  as  can  be  expected  from  one  who  appears  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  German  enthusiasm  and  French  vivacity.  He  be¬ 
gins  his  tour  in  the  character  of  il  Frenetico  per  la  Musica  ; 
examines  the  state  of  the  theatres  in  the  places  he  visits,  with  as 
much  anxiety  as  a  general  calculates  the  strength  of  his  armies; 
places  his  favourite  science  of  music  above  all  other  human  at¬ 
tainments,  and  ranks  Mozart  above  Guido,  and  Rossini  above 
8hnks[)earc.  Musicians  have  at  least  one  advantage,  their 
beauties  can  not  be  injured  either  by  time,  or  by  bad  translators ; 
their  language  addresses  itself  alike  to  all  nations,  and  is  secure 
from  change  or  misconstruction,  except  what  the  temporary  ca- 
})riccs  of  fashion,  or  the  blunders  of  ignorance,  may  momentarily 
throw  over  it.  Our  readers  will  smile  at  the  transports  into 
which  our  Author  is  thrown  by  the  Opera  of  the  “  Brazen 

Head'*  at  Milan,  and  the  additional  delight  he  seems  to  receive 
from  the  information,  that  at  the  theatre  of  La  Scala,  where  it 
was  performer!,  and  which  he  styles  ‘  the  first  theatre  in  the 
*  world,’  a  thousand  and  twenty  fine  dresses  of  velvet  and  satin 
had  been  made  up  a  short  time  before,  for  one  uew  ballet.  Me 
must  do  our  lively  traveller  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  admi- 

•  For  an  illustration  of  the  peculiar  aptness  of  this  phrase,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  Grimm,  in  the  original :  the 
translation  has,  very  properly,  been  soRcned. 
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rition  of  particular  composers,  however  extravagantly  it  may  be 
expressed,  is  generally  well  founded.  Unblemished  by  atfecta- 
hoii,  unswayed  by  the  authority  of  names,  his  taste  is  regulated 
by  the  purest  principles  of  harmony  and  feeling,  nor  does  he 
ever  wish  to  have  the  intricacies  of  tlie  science  supersede  the 
expression,  which  must  alw'uys  be  its  princijial  charm.  Such 
moderation  in  a  professed  amateur  is  rare  :  were  lie  a  performer 
i!so,  it  would  be  perhaps  without  parallel.  The  mechanical 
labour  indispensably  necessary  to  that  practice  which  maketh 
perfect,  is  decidedly  at  war  with  that  eutliusiasm  of  enjoyment, 
vhicb  belongs  only  to  a  mind  at  ease.  The  |)errorn)er  is  habitu¬ 
ated  to  pass  over  the  most  affecting  passages,  with  the  least 
study.  Those  which  cost  hitn  most  labour,  are,  of  course,  im¬ 
pressed  the  most  forcibly  upon  his  memory,  and  are  valued  by 
him  in  proportion  to  the  effort  it  has  cost  him  to  attain  them  ; 
bat  by  others  in  general  are  looked  upon  only  as  necessary  evils. 
With  this  determination  to  judge  for  himself,  the  Count  dc 
Stendhal  does  not  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  Catalani  mania, 
which  raged  with  unabated  fury  in  this  kingdom,  during  the 
whole  of  that  celebrated  singer’s  residence  among  Us.  Me  ac¬ 
cuses  her  of  travelling  over  Kuropc  with  about  a  dozen  airs,  and 
slashing  them  all  in  the  same  manner ;  bf^^towing  u))on  the  af¬ 
fecting  air  Frenar  vorrei  le  lacrime,  the  same  luxuriance  of 
little  rapid  ornaments,  as  upon  ^el  cor  piu  non  mi  nento.  Still, 
he  does  full  justice  to  the  wonderful  powers  of  her  voice,  though 
it  only  adds  to  his  regret  that  ‘  nature  has  not  joined  some  por- 
Mion  of  soul  to  so  astonishing  an  instrument.'  The  Italians 
seem  to  think  still  less  favourably  of  her,  and  say  that  she  sings 
no  better  than  she  did  at  Milan,  eighteen  years  ago. 

It  will  appear  to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  that  our 
Author’s  notices  respecting  music,  far  exceed  in  minuteness  and 
gravity  the  real  importance  of  their  subject.  In  Italy,  however, 
above  all  countries,  music  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  stand,  for 
it  is  the  only  possession  left  to  her  which  she  can  call  her  own, 
and  indulge  in  without  fear  of  evil  resulting  from  her  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  it :  jealousies,  distrusts,  arbitrary  governments,  and  con¬ 
tinual  changes  of  persons  in  power,  repress  all  freedom  of  in- 
<iuiry  or  discussion  ;  the  arts  languish  for  want  of  useful  objects, 


to  which  they  may  be  Hp])lied  ;  the  sciences  and  philosophy 
sicken  under  the  influence  of  manners  which  are  directly  opposed 


to  every  abstract  pursuit,  or  lofty  precept ;  nothing  flourishes  in 
this  fine  country  but  music.  ‘  It  is  the  only  art  which  survives 
‘in  Italy,’  says  our  Author,  after  some  melancholy  reflections  on 
the  state  of  literature  in  that  country. 

'  There  are  two  routes  which  lead  to  communicating  pleasure,  the 
ftyle  of  Haydn,  and  the  style  of  Cimarosa :  the  latter  can  never  be 
>^tated  by  fools.  Music  was  at  its  highest  point  of  glory  in  1740 ; 
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since  that  iu  nature  has  changed,  the  symphonies  arc  not  so  good, 
and  the  songs  are  worse :  painting  Is  now  dead  and  burled :  Canon 
has  burst  out  by  chance,  hy  the  |>ower  of  vegetation,  which  this  tins 
ciiniute  bestows  on  the  soul  of  man;  but,  like  AlHeri,  he  is  u  monster} 
nothing  resembles  him  ;  nothing  apiiroachcs  him.  Sculpture,  speak* 
ing  (generally,  is  no  less  dead  in  Itafv*  than  the  art  of  Correggio ;  en¬ 
graving  is  tolerably  well  supported,  but  merely  as  a  trade  *  p.  11. 

Our  Author  tears  himself  from  Milan  with  reluctance,  lu 
splendid  theatre,  wliere  there  are  two  hundred  boxes,  each  ca* 
pahle  of  curitaiuing  a  party  of  friends,  its  ^  divine  sherbets,*  the 
gelattif  the  crepe^  the  pezzi-duri^  all  so  excellent,  that  in  split 
of  making  the  experiment  every  night,  he  never  could  deterimiiie 
which  sort  was  the  best ;  the  congenial  enthusiasm  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  some  of  whom  would  come  fifty  miles  to  enjoy  ‘  a  deli- 
^  clous  intervar  of  six  minutes,  wliieli  solitary  passage  was  the 
ouly  one  of  delight  that  occurred  in  a  representation  of  two 
hours  long,  all  seem  to  liave  endeared  this  city  to  him,  and  bt 
leaves  it  with  the  high  compliment  of  saying,  that  in  its  iahs* 
bilaiits  he  witnessed  the  rare  combination,  in  an  equal  degree,  of 
goodness  and  wisiioni.  He  proceeds  on  his  way  to  Rome  in  s 
¥4Ty  bad  humour,  insomuch  that  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  assure 
the  reader  that  no  part  of  it  is  owing  to  any  physical  cause; 
fearing  to  be  suspected  of  labouring  under  some  disease  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  rendered 
SiiioHet  and  Sharp  so  caustic  in  their  remarks.  At  Bologna, 
wliere  he  staid  only  thirty-six  lioiirs,  he  siiw  ten  su|KTb  gal¬ 
leries,  heard  two  concerts,  and  was  introduced  to  some  sacatu, 
whom  he  finds  out  to  he  egregious  fools. 

Immediately  on  arriving  at  Florence,  he  Hies  to  the  tlieatri), 
wlu're  his  ears  are  first  shocked  by  the  proiiunciaiion  of  the 
famed  language,  uimI  then  soothed  hy  tlie  notes  of  his  favourite 
Still,  tie  is  disgusted  with  Florence,  (ludiiig  nothiug 
in  it  btii  long  phrases  and  tiim  liveries.,  lie  continues  liis  route, 
crying,  *  It  is  all  barren.*  ‘  If  there  isa  road  in  the  world«mare 

*  abominable  tlian  any  other,  it  is  that  from  Florence  to  Rome, 

*  by  Sienna.  Travellers  kumi)u<j  exceedingly,  wlum. they  talk 

*  so  inticli  of  lovelif  The  road  from  Florence  to  Rome 

*  reminiled  me  strongly* of  (lie  province  uf*Cliauipagoe,  only*  that 
^  tbe  arid  plain  is  ex^iangeil  for  nakeil  hills.*  n.  29. 

Ho  enters  RoiuO'  hy  tbe  famous  Porto  d&l  Popolo^  and  es- 
olttims,  All,  what  du|>es  are  we  !**  He  is  disappointed  in  ever) 
Udog  lie  sees.  Tlie  theatrics  ar«‘  inferior  to  the  barns  of  Parian 
ami  to  make  it<Wi>rse,  he  finds  himself  surroimded  by  Rugllsb; 
who,  when  he  talks  to  them  of'  luu.sic,  and  addressee  him  self » to 
ibcir  feelings,  answer  him  by  quotations  from  Dr.  Burney.  ‘  To 

*  the  Knglisli,*  says  lie,  ‘  music  is  a  mere  dead* letter.**  At  laok 

ba^fiads  among,  thono  wlio  boloag  to  the  aittbwsaiUnii  aTow*iiii9 
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rf^ood  senfic,  who  tliink  exactly  like  himaelf :  iudiibitable  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  their  notions  !  He  is  interested  also  in  the 
ecstticies  into  which  the  Eiic^lish  ladies  are  thrown  by  the  mac^* 
nificent  ceremonies  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  on  Christinas- day ; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  tiling  of  all  is,  that  he  sees  two  or 
three  Englishmen  who  actually  seem  to  feel  the  music,  lie  is 
not  himself  much  impressed  with  xeneration  for  the  Catholic 
jbrms  of  worship,  nor  indeed,  as  it*shouhl  seem,  for  any  other  that 
er  have  been  able  to  discover,  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
mnark  : 

‘  Rome,  January  ^h.  I  have  nasaed  five  and  twenty  days  between 
admiring  and  feeling  indignant.  What  an  abode  would  ancient  Home 
bate  been,  if  her  evil  star,  as  the  consummation  of  her  calamities,  had 
not  erected  on  her  ruins  the  Rome  of  priestcraft ! — What  would  be 
itill  the  Colosseo,  the  i’antheon,  the  Basilica  Antoninus,  and  so  many 
sthcr  monuments,  demolished  in  being  converted  into  churches,  had 
dwy  been  suffered  to  remain  proudly  standing  on  their  deserted  hilU* 
Mount  Aventine,  the  Quirinai,  the  Falatinc  hills ! — Happy  Palmyra  !’ 
p.  44. 

Our  Author  cannot,  indeed,  refrain  from  hazarding  a  con¬ 
jecture,  grc^atly  in  the  8hape  of  a  hope,  that  the  Pantlieon  will, 
woner  or  later,  *  lose  the  name  of  cimrch^  by  tvhich  it  lias  been 
*  protectetl  hitlierto  against  the  yeniutt  of  ChrifttianityJ*  And 
why  ?  because  truly  it  would  make  a  tiuhlime  muttpum  !  ‘Per¬ 
haps  no  Fr<*ncliman  ever  yet  comprehendeil  the  full  meaning  df 
the  word  sublime,  though  no  people  have  it  ofteiier  m  thetr 
mouth. 

.The  Count  de  Stendhal  represents  thc  Frcnch  as  adored  from 
ODc  end  of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  speaks  of  the  cirilization 
that  might  have  accrued  to  it  from  being  governed  by  them. 
The  first  sleps  towards  this  advantage  were  very  different  from 
what  most  countries  take  with  those  whom  they  wish  to  refine 
and  cultivate  ;  but  we  cannot  help  susjiecting  that  under  all  her 
degradations,  Italy  retains  a  degree  of  mental  refinement  beyond 
any  thing  that  France  has  hitherto  reached.  There  arc  trea- 
•ures  of  learning  iu  Italian  literature,  which  lie  still  unguessed- 
at  by  translators  and  book- worms  who  have  ransacked  Franco 
anti  Germany  for  their  very  dross,  though  our  Author  was 
amazed  to  find  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
Ulerati  at 'Rome,  did  not  know  that  Alfieri  has  written  his  own 
life ;  and  though  we  participate  in  some  measure  in  his  sur¬ 
prise,  yet  wc  must  still  think  there  arc  names,  even  among 
the  modern  writers  of  Italy,  of  which  it  would  have  been 
jet  more  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant.  As  to  Alficri’s  life  being 
the  only  performance  of  any  recent  date  which  our  Author  has 
aeen  translated  in  the  shops  of  'London  and  Paris,  that  is  a  cir- 
eumstanco  ivhlch  might  throw  at  least  much  disgrace  upon 
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Kn(;laiid  and  Franco  aa  njuni  Italy,  lie  proves,  however,  lint 
(he  mass  of  the  |>eo{de  in  Uouie  are  idle,  discontented,  and  ilU 
infortned,  and  that  society  is  at  a  very  low  ebh  there  ;  insoinucli 
that  he  was  actually  reduced,  one  evenint^,  ‘  to  play  vilivltist  with 
‘  three  Fn^lishinen.'  As  a  set-oiraa^ainst  this  trial  of  patiencr, 
he  meets  with  .Mr.  Ilrou^ham,  of  whom  he  makes  the  iollowinv 
honourable  mention  : 

‘  March  ^th.  I  would  go  fifty  leagues  with  pleasure  to  sec  a  man 
who  could  argue  so  powerfully  in  the  cause  of  Jcmlality^  os  Mr. 
Uroughnni  in  i'avour  of  liberal  sentiments.  Tlie  conversation  of  tliu 
great  sUtcMiian  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  ever  expe¬ 
rienced,  but  it  is  not  often  that  he  will  talk.  The  men  of  superior 
talent  in  England  have  u  simplicity  in  their  manners,  and  a  tone  of 
nature  which  is  truly  admirable.  Among  us,  a  man  has  no  sooner 
gained  a  battle,  than  be  thinks  himself  obliged  to  act  a  part.*  p,  140. 

Many  compliments  are  paid  to  the  English  nation  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  and  they  are  evidently  wrung  out  by  con¬ 
viction  ;  for  liie  Author  professes  to  dislike  us  all,  and  takes 
upon  himself  to  assert,  that  wc  arc  ‘  abhorred  every  where,  par- 
‘  liciilarly  by  the  lower  classes  of  society.’ 

‘  Men  who  are  instructed,’  he  goes  on  to  remark,  *  distinguish  lord 
(trosvenor,  lord  Holland,  and  the  mass  of  the  nation,  from  the 
ministry*  Hut  were  tliis  hatred  of  Europe  (England )  twenty  tiroei 
more  ardent,  every  nation  must  have  the  cholic  for  a  hundred  years 
Ik'fore  they  cun  obtain  such  a  constitution,  and  no  one  will  have  a 
navy  before  the  twentieth  century.  If  they  escape  the  revolution 
which  the  wounded  vainty  of  lord  C - - - and  Mr.  C— — 


prepares  for  them,  they  are  detested  by  the  Americans,  who  in  twenty 
years  will  he  ready  to  fall  upon  them  with  five  hundred  privateers.* 
p.  99. 

To  these  remarks  he  represents  ‘  lord  P - ,  one  of  tlie 


‘  most  enlightened  men  in  Fingland,’  as  assenting  ‘  with  a  sigh,’ 
and  conchidt's  them  by  assuring  the  English  that  the  French 
are  not  tlu'ir  natural  enemies,  and  advising  them  to  he  open,  and 
candid,  and  leconcileii  to  each  other. 

At  Naples  our  Author  is  five  hours  running  from  inn  to  inn, 
lu'lore  he  can  get  accommodations,  on  account  of  the  crowds  of 
English  ill  that  city,  ainonnting,  he  thinks,  to  seven  or  eight 
hundred.  At  lust  he  gets  apartments  on  a  seventh  floor,  but 
consoles  himsell  wiih  hiing  opposite  to  (he  iheulre  of  <Van  CarlOf 
uiul  having  a  \\v\\  ol  \  I'snvius  uiul  the  sea.  .\nd  how  do  our 
counti  Nmeii  |>.iss  tlieir  time  in  this  spot  rendered  interesting  h\ 
evi'fv  chat  111  ol  nature,  and  so  many  of  her  most  wonderful  l>^ 
tndia lilies  ?  In  tloing  jiireisely  wli.\t  the  major  part  of  tlieru 
would  prohahl)  do  were  they  at  home  One  spt  cimeii  of  (heit 
amusements,  ai.d  of  the  beiieiits  which  (hev  derive  from  the 
btudy  ot  the  fine  arts,  may  soirice  for  the  infiomation  of  those  of 
our  readers,  who  are  compelled  to  slay  ipiictly  hy  their  oiViifirc- 
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sides,  and  may  be  iiicliiuHl  to  envy  those  who  can  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  demon  restlenaneHtt, 

*  This  Aristides,*  says  our  Author,  speaking  of  one  of  the  finest 
Statues  at  the  Studi,  '  is  truly  admirable  ;  it  is  in  tlie  style  non  ideal, 
like  the  bust  of  Vitcllius,  at  ticnoa.  It  has  a  drapery  over  it,  and  is 
upon  a  plinth,  but  it  has  been  so  much  calcined  by  the  lava  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  that  it  is  become  almost  lime.  Tlie  English,  going  there 
afler  dinner,  had  taken  to  amusing  themselves  with  giving  a  spring, 
and  leaping  upon  the  plinth  ;  the  legist  false  motion  they  must  come 
upon  the  statue,  and  it  is  then  reduced  to  powder.  This  little  cir¬ 
cumstance  occasioned  much  embarrassment  to  Messieurs  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  of  the  Museum,  but  how  provide  by  any  regulations  against 
luch  a  subject  of  disquietude  ^  At  length  they  hit  upon  an  expedient ; 
they  fouml  that  these  gentlemen  did  not  begin  their  potations  before 
two  o’clock,  so  they  determined  that,  for  the  future,  tne  Studj  should 
be  shut  at  two  instead  of  four.  This  fact  I  have  tlmroughly  verified  ; 
several  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  Museum  shewed  me  tlie  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  boots  upon  the  plinth.’  p.  132. 

‘  As  I  ouitted  the  Museum  of  ancient  pictures  at  Portici,  I  met 
three  English  navy  captains,  who  were  going  in.  There  are  txvo  and 
tvienty  apartments,  1  went  almost  at  a  gallop  the  whole  way  to  Na¬ 
ples;  but  before  I  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  the  Magdalena,  I  was 
joined  by  these  three  gentlemen,  who  said  that  the  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings  was  admirable,  one  of  the  most  curious  sights  in  the  universe. 
They  must  have  been  there  about  three  or  four  minutes.*  p.  11 4-. 

The  Count  de  Stendhal  is  inueh  annoyed  at  the  constant  re¬ 
straints  imposed  by  the  strict  observance  of  rank  at  Naples.  Yet 
he  should  not  be  angry  at  the  Italian  nobility  valuing  themselves 
(i|M)n  the  only  possession  which  is  left  to  them,  and  levying  the 
only  tax  in  its  support  which  they  retain  the  power  of  imposing. 

*  February  20/A.  This  evening,  as  I  went  in  at  San  Carlo,  one  of 
the  guards  ran  after  me,  to  make  me  take  off’ my  hat.  In  a  Sa//r,  teu 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Opera  at  Paris,  I  had  not  seen  some 
prince  who  was  there.  Paris  is  the  first  city  in  the  world  for  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  being  unobserved.  There  the  Court  forms  only  an  interest¬ 
ing  spectacle,  the  princes  arc  not  Aviouvi,  but  from  the  benejits  they  con^ 
fer,  San  Carlo  is  only  opened  three  times  in  the  week  :  it  is  not  a 
certain  rendezvous  for  all  the  company  in  the  town,  like  La  Scala. 
In  passing  round  the  corridors  the  pompous  titles  inscribed  upon  the 
doors  of  the  boxes,  remind  you,  at  every  moment,  that  you  are  but  a 
simple  citizen.  You  enter  with  your  hat  on  ;  a  hero  of  the  bayonet 
pursues  you,  because  some  prince  is  there  ;  you  are  enchanted  with 
the  Couti,  you  would  fain  applaud  her  to  the  skies ;  the  king  is  there, 
it  is  not  etiquette  ;  you  would  leave  your  box,  and  go  to  the  pit,  a 
great  lord  crosses  you  with  all  his  badges  of  honour,  your  watch  in 
Posing  him  catches  his  key,  as  great  chamberlain,  (a  thing  which 
^)pcned  to  me  yesterday]  and  he  mutters  between  his  teeth  at  your 
^ant  of  respect.  Wearied  with  so  much  greatness,  you  go  out,  and 
call  for  your  carriage,  the  six  horses  of  some  princess  are  at  the  door, 
you  must  wait  there  and  catch  cold.’  pp.  92-i. 
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Such  arc  the  plcaaiircn  of  a  life  of  plcaanrc,  fw  its 
term  it  !  Not \vitlistaii<rinf^  the«e  petty  miseries,  the  Count  still 
quits  Naj>leH  nitli  re^et. 

*  I  shall  never  forget  the  street  of  Toledo,  any  more  ‘than  the 
views  that  are  presented  from  every  part  of  Naples  ;  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  beyoDd  ull  comparison  the  hnest  city  in  Europe.  They  wbo 
pretend  to  compare  Genoii  w  ith  it,  can  haw  no  genuine  feeling  of  the 
Dcauties  of  nature.  Naples,  though  containing  three  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  souls,  is  like  a  fine  country  seat  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  beautiful  landscape.  At  Paris  one  has  no  idea  that  there  tie 
such  things  in  the  world  os  woods  and  mountains  ;  at  Naples  every 
turn  in  the  street  presents  the  eye  with  some  new  view  of  Mouat 
^^aint  Elmo,  Puusilippo,  or  Mount  Vesuvius.  At  the  extremities  af 
every  street  in  the  ancient  city,  wc  see  to  the  south  Mount  Vesuvius, 
to  the  north  Mount  Saint  Elmo. 

*  The  beautiful  bay,  which  seems  formed  expressly  to  delight  the 
eye,  the  hills  behind  Naples,  all  covered  with  trees,  the  beautifal 
walk  to  the  village  of  Pausilippo,  along  the  way  made  by  Joachim- 
all  these  things  can  no  more  he  described  than  they  can  be  forgotten. 
Joachim,  notwithstanding  the  follies  of  which  he  was  guilty,  is  very 
much  regretted ;  though  justice  is  rendered  to  the  talents  of  the 
minister,  who  brought  on  the  dftioiteinmt  of  this  drama.’  p.  118. 

Our  Aiithor\H  evident  partiality  for  Bonaparte,  and  his  wish 
to  set  all  his  actions  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view, 
even  his  conduct  during  tlm  ever  memorable  siege  of  31oscow, 
in  the  hardshi])s  of  which  the  eoiint  was  himself  a  sufferer, 
cannot  be  overlooked  ;  but  it  is  more  excusable  than  that  ver¬ 
satility  of  feeling  which  has  disgraced  so  many  of  his  followers, 
who  can  hold  up  the  banished  Corsican  to  detestation  for 
faults  which,  when  he  was  a  crowned  despot,  they  aflbeted  to  re¬ 
verence  as  virtues.  There  are,  however,  fneasures,  from  which  it 
would  he  the  height  of  injustice  to  withhold  praise,  oven  tlioiigb 
they  were  carrietl  into  execution  under  the  government  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  abolition  of  the  stiletto, 
and  the  coiisecpient  diminution  in  the  luimher  of  assassinations. 
Any  one  who  was  found  with  that  detestahlc  instrument  in  His 
luuuU,  was  to  l)e  punished  with  immediate  death.  Three  bun- 
dml  lives,  it  may  \te  oaleulated,  are  saved  anniially,'in  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Pope,  by  Uiis  tinitdy  and  wholesome  severity.  Our 
Author's  reBections  upon  the  state  of  ndigion  in  Italy*  and  tlw 
character  of  its  higher  'Keeh*siaslics,  are  well  expressed  ;  Hut 
when  he  says  that  certain  young  prelates,  who  had  travellftk 
agreed  with  him,  that  *  Knglantl  is  the  only  country  in  the  worM 
in  which  any  religion  is  really  to  he  found,'  wc  are  at  a  I®** 
wticlher  to  be  grateful  for  the  coin]>limeut,  or  alarmed  at  the 
train  of  ideas  it  might  awaken.  That  the  state  of  rcligkw* 
knowledge  in  Rome  is  not  to  be  envied,  may  however  be 
gined  by  the  following  relation  of  a  pretended  miracle,  which 
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vfOiiUl  scarcely  have  bt'cn  criKlited  by  any  but  the  most  vul^r 
tiul  superstitious  of  the  multitude,  three  centuries  back. 

‘  I  found  every  body  at  Rome  occupied  with  a  new  miracle, 
which  occurred  not  very  long  since.  A  servant  of  God  presented 
himself  one  Friday  at  an  Inn,  and  a  roasted  capon  was  served  to 
him;  he  set  himself  to  his  prayers,  and  thecopoa  was  changed  into  a 
oarp>  His  Holiness,  touched  with  this  mark  of  favour  in  the  Deity, 
upon  the  deatli  of  the  person  who  had  eaten  the  carp,  which  hap|K'n- 
edvery  shortly  after,  thought  proiwr  to  canonize  him.  Landis  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  painter,  was  charged  with  immorUilizing  this  miracle  through 
his  pencil,  and  I  saw  tlie  picture  at  the  Vatican.’  p.  1*27 

With  such  a  faith,  such  a  state  of  morality,  and  such  a  go- 
Ternment  as  exist  at  present  in  Italy,  that  lovely  country,  fa- 
Toured  as  it  is  by  nature  with  every  requisite  for  beauty  and  en¬ 
joyment,  may  still  l>e  called  the  most  unfortunate  part  of  Ku- 
ro{)e ;  and  no  one  who  values  intellectual  and  moral  dignity 
tbove  the  perishable  and  degrading  allurements  of  sense,  would 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  Iceland  happier  in  her  sca^beat  shores, 
her  barren  moors,  licr  parched-up  soil,  her  sc^anty  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  her  freedom  from  the  enervations  of  luxury,  the  hardi¬ 
hood  of  her  habits,  the  simplicity  of  her  criminal  code,  and 
the  abundance  of  her  literary  and  religious  cultivation,  by  which 
the  treasures  of  all  countries  may  be  brought  before  the  mental 
eye,  and  the  due  value  of  all  earthly  things  properly  appreci¬ 
ated.  Our  Author  is  troubled  with  none  of  these  reflections  ; 
he  likes  Italy  better  and  better  the  longer  he  stays  in  it,  and  tlie 
tone  of  philosophy  adopted  there,  is  exactly  in  conformity  with 
his  own  habits. 

‘  Peiaro,  May  2t  People  in  this  country  do  not  sit  in  judge¬ 
ment  upon  their  happiness  ;  it  jdcases  me,  or  it  does  not  please  me,  is 
the  way  in  which  every  thing  is  decided.  Our  true  country  is  that 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  people  resembling  ourselves. 

I  fear  much  that  1  shall  always  find  in  France  u  fund  of  coldness 
in  society,  which  does  not  please  me.  Italy  fills  me  w'iih  sensations  of 
delight  for  which  I  scarcely  know  how  to  account.  They  arc  like 
the  intoxication  of  love,  and  yet  1  am  not  in  love  with  any  one. 
The  shade  of  the  fine  trees,  the  beauty  of  the  heavens  during  the 
night,  the  aspect  of  the  sea,  all  have  a  charm  forme;  all  make  that 
strong  kind  of  impression  upon  me,  that  they  recall  the  raptures 
1  experienced  when  at  sixteen  years  of  age  1  entered  on  my  first 
campaign.  I  sec  that  1  can  never  explain  these  sensations  ;  any 
words  by  w'hich  they  could  be  described,  would  give  but  a  poor  and 
faint  idea  of  them.  Every  thing  in  nature  here,  has  something  in 
|t  that  touches  the  very  soul ;  all  seems  new.  I  see  nothing  Hat  or 
insipid.  Often,  while  I  was  at  Bologna,  going  home  at  two  in  the 
morning  by  those  grand  porticos,  my  soul  JuU  of  the  Jine  eyes  /  had 
quitted^  passing  by  tlie  fine  palaces,  the  immensity  of  which  was 
duplayed  from  the  vast  shadows  reflected  by  the  moon,  1  have  stop- 
VoL.  IX.  N.  S.  2V 
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pcd,  oppressed  as  it  were,  with  delight,  saying  to  myself:  ‘  Oli  how 
fine  in  this  !* . . .  Or,  contemplating  those  hills  covered  with  trees, 
which  come  up  close  to  the  town,  illumined  by  that  lovely  orb 
which  slione  in  the  midst  of  the  sparkling  heavens,  tears  have  even 
come  into  my  eyes  while  1  have  said;  ‘My(iod!  how  happy  am 
1  to  have  come  into  Italy  !  ’  p. 2()0. 

e  might  Hyin]>ntliixe  more  in  all  this  Itappiness,  tlid  it  nut 
appear  to  be  the  rt  sult  of  sensation,  rather  than  of  feeling  ;  hut  if 
tlie  tine  eyes,  and  fine  air,  and  tine  objects  of  Italy  produce  as 
intoxicaiing  an  etlei  t  on  the  senses  of  all  who  are  exposed  to 
them,  as  (hey  sts*m  to  do  on  that  of  our  suseeptilde  Freiiehinan, 
we  would  advise  our  cuuiilrvmeu  to  leave  such  dangerous  al- 
liirfniieiits,  and  return  to  their  fogs,  their  fin*-sides,  and  that 
tioinestic  felicity  which  th<*('*ount  de  .^(endhal  gives  us  ciedit  for 
preserving  in  a  dogr»‘e  of  purity  heyond  that  of  any  other  people 
except  the  Genevese,  though  lie  remarks  somewhat  unblush- 
ingly,  that  the  bonus  of  ennui  with  which  it  is  purchased,  U 
a  little  too  powerful  ;  adding,  ‘  Give  me  rather  Paris,  with 
‘  all  its  faults.’  We  eordially  join  with  him  in  this  wish  ;  let 
Paris  and  iis  faults  remain  peculiarly  appropriated  to  such  as 
can  deliglit  in  them  !  We  must  not  close  our  account  of  the 
opinions  of  this  Writer,  without  giving  some  of  them  upon  the 
suhjtH't  of  the  I'higlish  whom  he  met  with  in  ahundance  durin|' 
his  ram!>les.  For  their  sim|dieitj  of  maimers,  ami  an  air  of 
conseioiisnoss  of  national  greatness  about  them,  he  is  inclined 
to  give  them  full  praise;  but  he  eouuterhalances  it,  by  remark¬ 
ing  that  they  seldom  seem  to  know  what  they  have  come  uhroad 
to  see,  and  aetpiire  vt»ry  little  iileu  of  the  real  cliaracter  of  the 
people  they  visit.  'I'he  women  lie  considers,  those  among  them 
who  are  h  mdsoine,  all  as  *  divinities  oii  eartli,  from  their  tine 
‘  complexions,  and  iheir  air  of  iimoeence  and  iiunlesty;* 
still,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  tinds  fault  with  liie  very 
t]nalities  in  (luausclves,  the  a|>pcarunccs  of  vvbicli  he  so  much 
u<lmirt\s.  be<'ause  they  lead  to  timidity  and  reserve. 

‘  Would  you  have  a  portraiit  of  one  of  the  charming  Miladffi 

that  we  have  here,  lake  it.  Lady'  H -  is  twenty  six  years  of  age; 

she  is  not  ugly,  very  inilil,  and  passublv  polite  ;  it  is  not  her  fault 
that  she  is  not  more  aiiuising.  it  is  tlie  result  of  having  seen  so  little; 
for  she  has  good  sense,  is  very  natunil,  and  not  at  all  assuming,  her 
tone  ot  voice  is  mild,  and  even  approaching  to  sometiiing  like ;  siili* 
nes* ;  if  she  hail  been  educated  in  Fi  ance,  she  would  liave  been 
deliglit tu!.  I  drew  her  into  giving  me  an  account  of  her  mode  of 
life  :  she  is  wholly  occupied  with  her  husband  and  children,  without 
aublcrity,  or  ostentation.  She  might  be  pleasing,  she  is  ennuyeMX* 
p.  179 

lie  says  afterwards,  that  no  character  is  so  tiresome  as  that 
of  a  good  wife,  and  mother  of  a  family.  Wc  only  hope  that  it 
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s  one  wlilcli  onr  fair  coimtry-womon  will  never  learn  to  under¬ 
rate  on  tlieir  travels,  and  we  heartily  wisli  (hey  were  all  at  home 
gtjain,  to  perforin  in  It,  to  the  ilelii^ht  and  happinesH  of  every 
circle  over  which  their  iiitlnenee  may  extend. 

The  Count  de  Stendhars  remarks  are  not  all  on  the  frivolous 
subjects  of  i^allantry  and  public  places  :  his  opinions  on  subjects 
of  literature,  and  pidities,  ami  society,  on  a  more  enlari^ed 
jicale,  are  all  clearly  conceiveil  and  well  expressed.  Ills  criti¬ 
cism  on  Alfieri,  in  particular,  is  excellent.  He  has  dived  to 
the  very  hottom  of  that  sintjnlar  man's  soul,  and  has  discovered 
the  prejmliees  and  peculiarities  liirkins^  there,  which  t;ive  their 
(lark  line  to  his  genius,  with  all  (he  sagacity  of  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  mankind  in  real  life,  and  not  solely  from 
the  redections  of  philosophers  upon  its  general  characUTistics. 
lie  makes  also  some  good  remarks  on  the  Italian  language, 
and  the  corruptions  it  is  daily  subjected  to,  by  the  adoption  of 
synonyms  from  the  various  statics,  wliicli  in  turn,  as  fortune 
has  rendcrcMl  them  victorious  over  their  ncighhonrs,  have  made 
their  dialect  at  b*ast  for  a  time,  pre-eminent  over  tlm  others. 

*  In  the  fourteenth  century,'  says  he,  *  the  principal  towns  of 

Italy,  as  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  and  the  province 
of  Piedmont,  spoke  dititTcnt  languages.  The  country  which  wiis 
blessed  with  furnished  the  nnest  ideas;  thus  it  must  be,  and 

its  language  became  the  principal  one. 

*  Unfortunately  this  conqueror  did  not  exterminate  its  rivals;  the 
written  language  is  therefore  only  the  same  as  the  oral  one  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  at  Rome.  Every  where  else,  in  conversation,  the  commrn 
dialect  of  each  respective  country  is  used,  and  to  speak  Tuscan 
any  where  but  at  Rome  or  Florence,  would  l)e  thought  ridiculous. 

*  A  man  who  wTites  a  letter,  opens  his  dictionary,  and  can  never 
find  words  sufficiently  strong  or  pompous.  Hence  naivete^  simplicity', 
or  natural  modes  of  expression  arc  things  unknown  in  writing  Italian; 
if  any  one  w'ants  to  express  sentiments  of  this  kind,  he  has  recourse 
to  the  Venetian  or  Milanese  dialect,  'fo  foreigners,  people  always 
speak  Tuscan,  yet,  if  the  speaker  would  express  an  energetic  idea, 
he  ii  forced  to  seek  some  w  ord  from  his  own  dialect.  Three  fourths 
of  ll'.e  attention  of  an  Italian  writer  rests  upon  the  physics  of  his 
language;  he  must  not  use  a  single  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  au¬ 
thors  cited  by  the  Dizionnrio  della  Crusca. 

*  To  what  *a  terrible  dilemma  then  is  any  one  reduced  who  has 
to  express  idetis  unknown  in  the  fifteenth  century :  in  such  a  case  the 
Italian  writers  fall  into  the  grossest  absurdities.  M.  Botta,  in  his 
Historic  of  America,  when  he  would  express  the  Congress  of  the  inha¬ 
lants  of  Dominica  y  writes  //  Convento  de*  Dominicaniy  which,  in  fact, 
•Ignifies  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans, 

*  It  is  impossible  to  speak  fast  in  Italian:  this  is  a  defect,  which 
pever  can  be  rcmedi(>d.  In  the  second  place,  the  Italian  language 
I*  essentially  obscure,  and  that  for  two  very  obvious  reasons,  that 
for  three  centuries,  no  one  has  any  encouragement  to  write  clearly 
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upon  difTicult  subjects,  and  because  every  one  of  the  conquered  Ian- 
guaf'cs,  has  brought  f^ynoni/ms  into  the  victorious  ones~and  what 
synonymes?  (iracious  heaven  !  they  have  often  a  sense  directly  op¬ 
posite.  People  of  the  provinces  believe  themselves  speaking  Italian 
w  hen  they  are  speaking  only  their  own  dialect.  The  most  simple  things 
have  different  names.  At  Koine,  a  street  is  called  r/a,  at  Horence  strada^ 
At  Milan  contradu, —  Villa  signifies  at  Rome  a  country  honsCf  at  Naples 
it  means  a  town.  Still  further,  the  turns  by  which  the  shadings  of 
sentiment  are  expressed,  are  very  different;  at  Milan  a  friend  ad¬ 
dresses  me  /I,  at  Rome  wi,  at  florence /ri.  If  my  friend  at  Milan 
addressed  me  voi^  I  must  conclude  that  he  had  quarrelled  w  ith  me. 

*  Alfieri  himself  wrote  in  a  language  which  was  to  him  a  dead  one; 
hence  his  liberal  use  of  superlatives.  We  may  add  that  a  Venetian, 
a  Bolognese,  or  a  Piedmontese  pique  themselves  exceedingly  upon 
writing  the  Tuscan  well ;  and,  as  the  height  of  absurdiu,  it  roust  be 
oliserved,  that  the  most  serious  writers  wdll  study  the  Tuscan  in  the 
Conti  Carnava^rschit  in  the  Tancia  of  Buonarotti,  and  other  books 
compiled  for  the  amusement  of  the  lowest  rabble  in  Plorencc ;  it  ii 
ni  if  Montesquieu  had  borrowed  the  language  of  the  hair-dressers  of 
Paris.’  p.  1  U). 

^Vhen  we  consider  how  little  tlie  Knglish,  from  their  insu¬ 
lated  situation,  are  in  the  practice  of  speaking  any  language, 
except  their  own,  however  they  may  acqtiire  the  reading  and 
writing  of  others,  as  a  hranch  of  polite  education,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  literature,  we  may  c^asily  imagine  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  they  must  often  feel  in  a  country  where  (here  are  at 
least  twiMity  diircient  dialects  in  common  use,  and  where  every 
flistinct  province  feels  itself  olfended  by  the  adoption  of  an 
idiom  foreign  to  its  own.  Tlie  conseqnenee  is  such  as  must  Ik* 
ft>rescen  .  they  take  refuge  among  themselves  ;  they  use  their 
eyes  more  than  theirears.  They  become  acquainted  with  ihcdif- 
fer»*nt  aspects  of  nature  in  the  places  through  which  they  pass; 
hilt  the  ditferent  characters  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them, 
with  all  the  minute  shades  of  peculiarity  in  their  habits  and 
manners,  remain  iinimpiired  into,  or  inacciirutely  guessed  at. 
In  Italy  perhaps,  aho\e  all  other  countries,  the  attention  of  a 
traveller  is  diverted  from  the  inhabitants  themselves,  by  the 
Varieties  of  nature,  and  the  master-pieces  of  art  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  We  must  not,  however,  he  guilty  of 
such  injustice  to  our  countrymen,  us  not  to  state  that  some  of 
the  best  remarks  upon  society  in  this  work,  are  put  into  tite 
month  ol  an  Knglisliinan  ;  but  then  they  are  remarks  upon 
rreiich  so(  iety,  and  upon  (liat  |>eriod  of  it  so  dear  to  wits 
and  men  of  gallantry,  when  D'Alembert  was  a  model  of  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  !Madame  tie  Fiaviareus  a  model  of  the  Graces. 
His  conlra«>t  with  the  manners  of  that  time,  and  those  which 
lie  lound  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  I8I-5,  after  the  Imttle  of 
aterloo,  is  sutliciently  amusing ;  the  dillercncc  betwecu  thf 
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character  of  the  Froiich  nation  aiul  oiir  own,  \h  likewise  nii^ly 
scrutinized,  and  the  opposite  liabits  which  it  induces,  arc  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked. 

We  could  from  these  passes  introduce  Lord  Byron  at  Venice 
to  our  readers  ;  but  the  mention  of  him  is  attended  with  so 
many  misconceptions  as  to  the  cause  of  his  wandering,  that 
we  do  not  like  to  retail  what  would  have  the  appearance  on 
our  parts,  at  least,  of  deliberate  scandal.  VVe  will  therefore 
here  tnkc  our  leave  of  our  Author,  whose  vivacity  has  tempted 
us  into  a  lonc^er  notice  of  him  than  we  at  tirst  intendetl, 
and  whom  even  now  we  part  from  with  some  reluctance. 
Thoui'h  the  majority  of  his  remarks  arc  on  subjects  too  frivo¬ 
lous  perhaps  to  detain  the  attention  of  a  very  retlectins^  mind, 
yet  when  he  comes  to  more  important  matter,  there  is  a  vit^our 
and  clearness  in  them  which  makes  up  for  other  deficiencies. 
He  has  one  quality  which  wc  do  not  often  find  in  mo<lern 
tourists,  he  ^ives  his  readers  materials  for  thinkinij^.  He  docs 
does  not  wire-draw  his  own  reflections ;  he  places  them  in  a 
forcible  point  of  view,  and  leaves  others  to  dilate  upon  them, 
as  they  please.  The  translation  of  this  work  betrays  some 
blemishes  which  oui^ht  to  he  corrected,  as  they  injure  the  ge¬ 
neral  edect  of  the  style,  which  is  otherwise  easy  and  correct. 
Uien  inMtruitf  for  instance,  is  rendered  instructed,  instead  of 
well  informed.  Assassinated  is  used  instead  of  stabbed.  It  is 
not  very  usual  for  a  man  to  relate  the  particulars  of  his  being 
assassinated.  Thence  is  likewise  continually  put  in  the  place 
of  hence,  and  there  are  a  few  other  slips  which  might  easily  be 
altered  in  a  future  edition. 


Art.  VII.  C celebs  Deceived.  By  the  Autlior  of  “  an  antidote  to 
“  the  Miseries  of  Human  Lifa/*  “  Cottage  Skctclics,”  &c.  \c. 
2  Vols.  I2mo.  pp.  374.  Price  8s.  London,  1817. 

E  will  confess  that  it  is  not  without  reluctance  that  we  dis- 
*  ^  charge  our  duty  to  the  public,  in  the  case  of  what  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  regard  as  at  least  a  partial  failure  of  excellent  intention, 
in  a  w  riter  possessing  claims  to  general  estimation.  The  Author 
of  the  works  mentioned  in  the  title-page  wehave  just  transcribed, 
deserves  so  well  of  the  religious  public,  her  former  publications 
display  so  much  good  sense  and  correct  feelings,  conveyed  in  a 
style  of  feminine  sprightliness,  that  we  exceedingly  regret  being 
compelled  to  modify  our  recommendation  of  these  volumes,  by 
expressing  an  unfavourable  opinion  as  to  the  tendency  of  one  of 
tile  leading  incidents.  It  is  possible,  that  the  Author  may  have 
bi^en  misled  into  the  impropriety  wc  allude  to,  by  having  met  with 
some  fact  in  real  life  similar  to  the  circumstances  she  introduces  ; 
but  though  this  woultl  exoucrate  her  from  the  ungracefulness  of 
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llie  fiction,  wc  <ihoiiI(l  still  have  to  object  to  licr  manat'cnient  of 
the  incident. 

Cudehs.  the  ifeverend  Cadehs,  of  uliosc  ennfesniomt  this 
narrative  consists,  is  represented  as  huviti!^  bt'coine  a  convert  to 
the  notion,  tliat  a  plurality  of  wives  is  allowable  hy  the  law  of 
Ciod,  in  consequence  of  the  perusal  of  a  puhru'atioii  in  favour 
of  that  sentiment ;  and  he  had,  it  seems,  also  taken  up  the  re« 
solution,  owinij  to  his  bavins^  been  once  deceive<l,  never  to 
entrust  his  happiness  to  the  precarious  turns  of  female  constanev. 
The  ‘  amiable,*  the  ‘  excellent  Maria,  meets  with  the  same 
publication,  avows  her  approbation  of  it,  and,  (will  the  reader 
be  surpriscMp)  consents  to  accept  the  name  of  Ctplebs,  ‘  un- 
‘  sanctioned  by  the  le^al  tie  they  had  both  learnt  to  despise.* 
Twelve  months  elapse,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  lady 
proposes  setting  olV  hy  herself  on  a  visit  to  an  a^ed  aunt  at  a 
considerable  distance,  from  whence  she  writes  a  lon»  letter  of 
contrition  to  her  ‘  friend,’  representinj^  with  what  internal  suf- 
ferinj;  slie  had  been  stru^c^linj;  all  the  past  year,  and  declining 
to  return  ,  on  the  ground  that  she  liad  ceased  to  love  him  and 
‘  gradually  lost  every  sentiment  of  regard  amounting  higher 
‘  than  the  common  estimate  of  friendly  csteiun.’  I'his  ‘  chilling 
‘  paragraph’  alarms  our  hero  exceedingly,  who  resolves  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  presentation  of  his  hand  in  marriage.  This  offer 
is  made  and  rejected  ;  and  Maria’s  fixed  purpose  is  ascribed 
to  strong  ndigious  impressions  !  Ccclebs  submits,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  nan*ative  thinks  of  another  love,  and  Maria’s  case 
is  representwl  as  singular  only  its  happg  termination  !  I 

Now,  without  insisting  on  the  tissue  of  gross  improbabilities 
of  which  this  narrative  consists,  and  which,  could  we  believe 
them  to  have  had  any  counter-part  in  reality,  we  should  still 
wish  consignoil  to  endless  oblivion,  \vc  must  suppose  that  our 
Author  has  attributed  to  the  imaginary  Maria,  a  resolution  tbe 
very  reverse  of  what  her  ideas  of  duty,  of  decorum,  to  say 
nothing  of  C’bristian  morality,  would  lead  her  to  recommend  to 
a  ‘  fmil  sister’  under  similar  circumstances.  Were  the  pretence 
of  religious  motive  urged  by  such  a  person,  as  a  reason  for 
adding  to  her  crime  that  of  deserting  the  man  she  had  received 
as  a  luisband,  the  Writer  would  doubtless,  were  the  facts  fairly 
before  her,  regard  such  conduct  as  only  an  aggravation  of  de¬ 
linquency.  It  was  surely  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to 
such  an  incident,  as  an  illustration  of  practical  Antinomianism. 
Our  Author’s  design  was,  we  doubt  not,  good  ;  but  we  are  at  a 
loss,  in  this  instance,  to  comprehend  it.  There  are  many  excel¬ 
lent  remarks  in  the  volumes,  to  which  we  should  have  pleasure 
ill  adverting,  did  we  consider  them  in  their  present  form,  as  a 
desirable  work  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons. 
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Wcarc  ready  to  suspect  that  the  ohjeclionahle  incident  was  sup* 
plied  by  another  |U‘n  :  at  any  rate  we  are  dis|H>sed  to  liiul  some 
excuse  lor  the  Writer,  and  to  think  that 
When  sister-anlliors  ifo  astray, 

'riieir  Irieiids  are  more  in  lanlt  than  they. 


Art.  VIII.  Soticonformity  :  w  Sermon  delivered  at  White  Row  Meeting 
Hou^,  Nov.  (j,  IS*7,  atthe  Montlily  Association  of  Congrec^ationiu 
Ministers;  and  publislied  at  tlieir  Request.  By  Mark  Wilks.  8vo. 
pp.  1 19.  Brice  iJs.  1818. 


’ll  \i.  WILKS  eoinplains,  that  ‘  Conformists,  are  accustomed 
‘  to  array  themselves  in  the  pano[dy,  and  to  wield  the 
‘  weapons  of  satire  and  ridienle,  as  thoui^h  it  were  exehisively 
‘their  pri>ilet;e  by  act  of  parliament,  to  wage  with  these  udvun- 
‘  tai^es  the  ln)ly  war.’ 

*  It  is  high  time,*  he  proceeds  to  remark,  ‘  that  this  assumption 
VOS  exposed ;  and  once  for  all  (he  w  riter  of  this  note  rejects  these 
uneuiud  terms,  lie  has  inspected  the  statutes  at  large,  but,  among 
all  the  privileges,  patents,  and  grants,  whicli  are  recorded  in  favour 
of  the  clergy,  he  cannot  discover  their  title  to  this  monopoly;  and 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  without  tlie  smallest  distrust  of  the  valour 
or  superiority  of  the  legionary  troops,  he  considers  himself  at  liberty 
to  employ  auxiliaries,  to  oppose  to  the  enemy  the  point  and  the  force 
of  his  own  weapons,  and  to  encounter  every  party  with  the  respective 
advantage  of  its  owm  discipline.’ 

This  is  a  point  upon  wliicli  wc  must  confess  we  materially  dilTer 
from  Mr.  Wilks.  'I'he  monopoly  he  reprobates,  is  one  which 
we  n»‘ver  w  ish  to  sc‘e  converted  into  an  open  trade.  The  abstract 
right  to  the  privilege  lie  contends  for,  is  such  as  wc.carc  not  to 
establish,  and  (  crtuiuly  wish  never  to  exercise :  and  that  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  the  resjiective  objects  of  the  opposcil  parties,  being 
osHcntially  tlitferc  111,  admit  of  the  use  of  very  dillercnt  means. 
The  imlividnals  to  whom  3Ir.  Wilks  allndes,  among  the  clergy, 
as  ai'iog  iting  (o  themselves  the  patent  right  of  ridiculing  their 
opponents,  arc  men,  to  whom  we  presume  he  would  not  impute 
any  very  great  coiicitu  for  the  interests  of  religion,  otherwise 
than  in  their  imagined  connexion  with  the  system  or  party  to 
"hieh  they  have  attached  themselves  :  their  objects  are  mainly 
secular ;  their  motives  such  us  ordinarily  actuate  men  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  advantage;  their  belief  is  jiart  of  their 
prolession,  and  their  profession  is  their  uiuinteniiiice.  Such 
persons  may,  without  endangering  their  consistency,  without 
*^*p|>ing  for  a  moment  out  of  their  appropriate  character,  without 
)ielding  to  any  unusual  or  irregular  motive,  call  in  the  aid  of 
detraction,  misrepresentation,  and  invective,  or,  if  they  pleaae, 
of  candle,  book,  and  bell,  in  order  to  put  down  their  op|K)nentf • 
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Truth  is  not,  as  Mr.  Wilks  will  be  forward  to  allow,  the  object 
of  these  partisans;  Conscience  is  not  the  spring  and  law  of 
their  actions.  Hut  is  this  the  case  with  the  advocate  for  Non- 
conforinity  ?  Does  it  bi^'oiiie  him  thus  to  “  strive?”  Is  hU 
object,  are  hin  motives  political?  Can  Truth  lie  promoted  by 
the  same  methods  as  may  serve  the  ends  of  party  ?  Can  a  good 
cause,  and  a  bad  cause,  be  equally  well  defended  by  the  Mime 
weapons  ?  If  not,  how  i*an  the  inequality  of  terms  of  which  our 
Author  complains,  be  remedied  ? 

ItcMdes  :  the  relative  position  of  the  Conformist  and  the  Non¬ 
conformist,  imposes  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  different  mode 
of  defence.  One  party  has,  it  must  be  recollected,  the  van¬ 
tage  ground,  and  from  the  eminence  upon  which  it  has  entrenched 
itself,  may  project  missiles  of  various  descriptions,  which  it 
would  not  [>e  equally  easy  to  urge  upwards  with  etheient 
imptdsc,  or  without  danger  of  their  return.  Those  who  are  in 
the  plain,  must  always  have  the  disadvantage  in  the  attack, 
unless  they  bring  with  them  the  requisite  force  to  carry  the 
ramparts  by  storm.  'Their  policy  is  rather,  to  draw  the  enemy 
into  open  battle  on  the  level  ground,  where  both  ])arties  may 
meet  in  elose  logical  contact,  and  to  present  their  concentrated 
strength  in  the  attitude  of  defence.  Mr.  Wilks  seems  to  have 
forgotten,  that  the  assumption  he  wishes  to  expose,  has  a  fouo- 
dafion,  if  not  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  strong  may  assume  a  superiority  over  the  weak ; 
the  rich  man  may  <lare  he  insolent ;  power  may  monopolize: 
these  are  not  statute  rights,  hut  they  are  assumptions  which 
are  held  by  immemorial  tenure.  Polilical  superiority  gives  an 
ama/.iiig  advantage  to  a  man  wlio  chooses  to  be  satirical,  or 
ntiicts  to  be  contemptuous  :  it  serves  to  give  an  air  of  autho¬ 
rity  to  t!i»»  dogmaii>t,  and  even  skreens  from  impunity  the 
liUdiist.  Dut  III  ))laiii  Nonconformists,  who  stand  on  no  such 
einiiieiKC,  the  atit  iupt  to  j»lay  o!Vu  similar  style  of  attack,  would, 
e^en  if  attendetl  by  impunity,  fail  of  success. 

It  is  not  to  he  disguised,  ihat  they  have  against  them,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  force  of  prejudice.  They  have,  therefore,  a 
harder  task  to  perform,  than  that  of  making  good  their  argu¬ 
ments,  or  of  re|>eUing  the  slanders  of  their  opponents.  They 
li.4ve  to  conciliate  the  opinions  of  the  neutral  multitude  of  lookers 
on,  who  are  always  disposed  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  .1  cause, 
not  so  much  Irom  an  <‘\amination  <»f  its  abstract  justice,  as  from 
the  apparent  character  of  the  parties.  They  have  to  overcome 
tlie  opposition  of  ignorance,  as  well  as  of  malignity  ;  to  disarm 
the  Mi^picions  of  the  timid,  as  well  as  to  comliat  the  allegations 
of  the  self  interested.  'The  |K»culiarity  of  their  religious  pro- 
li*ssion,  brings  their  conduct  and  character  under  the  jealous 
scrutiny  of  those  who  place  their  virtue  in  making  uo  jirofessiort, 
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ind  bless  themselves  that  they  are  at  any  rate  no  hypocrites. 
There  arc  many  eyes  TiximI  uj>oh  them,  keen  to  ileteet  any 
failure  of  consistency,  aiul  if  tliesc  itf/ni-religionists,  as  they 
are  esteemed,  are  found  to  symboli/e  in  lant^ungc,  in  spirit,  or  in 
practice,  witli  the  men  of  the  world  from  whom  they  presume  to 
separate,  an  unjust  advantage  will  be  taken  to  represent  them 
as  being  at  heart  no  better  than  their  neighbours. 

A  Nonconformist  wishes  to  recommend  his  cause  :  he  believes 
it  to  be,  us  Dr.  Doddridge  expresses  it,  “  the  cause  of  truth, 
^Mionour,  and  liberty,  and  in  a  great  measure  of  serious  piety, 

“  too.”  But  were  he,  on  this  account  to  sulfer  himself  to  be 
betrayed  into  undue  warmth  and  asperity,  were  he  ‘  to  grow  a 

*  bigot  in  tlefence  of  Catholicism,*  and  load  those  with  reproaches 
or  invective,  who  have  shewn  themselves  invincible  by  argu¬ 
ments,  he  would  indeed,  as  the  Doctor  remarks,  ‘  pay  a  very 
'  great  compliment  to  his  opponents,  in  supposing  them  capable 
*of  knowing  and  admitting  truth,  under  so  disadvantageous  a 

*  disguise,*  but  it  would  be  a  compliment  at  the  expense,  in  some 
measure,  of  his  own  character;  and  certainly  in  the  present 
iostance,  a  very  unmerited  compliment. 

And  if  this  hope  of  cil'ecting  any  beneficial  impression  on  the 
understandings  of  his  opponents,  be  avowedly  abandoned  as 
chimerical,  and  all  intention  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  be  disclaimed, 
to  what  purpose  must  a  contest  be  provoked,  in  which  those  who 
are  most  practised  in  the  weapons  of  satire  and  ridicule,  are  so 
likely  after  all  to  be  victors  r  Would  Mr.  W  ilks,  would  any 
Nonconformist  enter  the  lists  with  persons  habituated  to  the 
ridicule  of  extemporaneous  prayer,  and  of  the  holiest  exercises 
of  the  Dissenters,  and  who  are  restrained  by  no  moral  feeling  in 
uttering  their  coarse  invectives  aiul  shameful  calumnies  P  Would 
the  attcin{)t  to  answer  these  fools  according  to  their  folly,  in 
llte  language  of  recrimination,  be  safe?  Would  it  not  be  a  most 
unequal  warfare,  like  that  of  David,  in  untried  armour,  opposed 
to  tlie  Philistine,  or  us  if  that  same  David  should  have  engaged 
^ttb  Shiinei,  and  sent  him  back  his  unhallowed  imprecations  ? 
Nay,  we  have  a  still  higher  precedent  for  deelining  a  trial  of 
»kill  in  which  the  worst  must  be  victor.  We  read  that  Mi- 
“cliael  the  Archangel,  when  contending  with  the  devil,  durst 
^  not  bring  against  him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said,  the 
“Lord  rebuke  thee.” 

That  he  ‘  may  not  appear  causelessly  to  be  guilty  of  that  vi- 
^Acious  habit  of  crimination*  of  which  he  complains,  Mr. 
'Vilks  prefaces  his  renmrks  on  Nonconformity,  with  extracts 
from  recent  publications  of  bishops  and  other  digiiitied  clergy, 
'bich  might  certainly  justify  no  ordinary  siwerily  of  re- 
J^Ark,  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  disgraceful  to  the  writers. 
Tbere  can  be  no  objectiou  to  thc*se  citatious,  but  they  were  uol 
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requisite  as  an  apology  for  a  dispassionate  discourse  on  iha 
principles  of  Noiicunforinity,  and  we  feur  that  those  members 
of  the  Establishment,  who  equally  with  ourselves,  would  de¬ 
precate  those  ctrusions  of  deplorable  bigotry,  will  think  they 
have  reason  to  complain  of  the  too  sweeping  and  indiscriminate 
style  in  which  he  proceeds  to  involve  the  wliolc  body  in  one  ve¬ 
hement  condemnation.  We  refer  to.  such  passiiges  as  occur  at 
pp.  72,  3,  as  being  in  this  |)oiot  of  view  justly  obnoxious  to 
censure :  they  arc,  we  apprehend,  too  much  adapted  to  bring 
the  motives  aud  temper  ot  the  Author  into  undeserved  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  to  displease  many  persons  who  are  not  less  hrinly 
attached  than  he  is,  to  the  Scriptural  principles  which  constitute 
the  genuine  basis  of  Dissent.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  an  unmeasured  language  should  be  employed  in  stating 
what  necils  only  to  have  been  qualified,  in  order  to  be  just 
There  are  many  important  remarks  and  mucli  information  io  the 
Sermon,  which  we  should  wish  to  have  redeemed  from  the  other 
materials. 

Perhaps,  if  what  will  be  regarded  as  the  misnomer  on  the 
tith  -page,  by  which  the  pamphlet  stands  announced  a  sa  Ser¬ 
mon,  were  rectified,  its  style  would  appear  less  ofienslvcly  pug^ 
uacioun.  If  tlic  pulpit  must  be  converted  into  a  battery,  w# 
wish  (o  see  the  fire  of  iu  artillery  pointed  in  a  somewlmt  diSe- 
rent  direction. 
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Art.  IX.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Publishers  tvho  have  xvorhs  in  the  press,  will  oblip[t 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  Ay  sending^  Information 
( post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  with  its  Plan, 


1^1  r.  Montgomery  hM  a  new  volume 
d  Poems,  nearly  ready  for  the  press, 
tnthled  **  Greenland,  and  other  Poems.*’ 
In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  large  volumes,  octavo,  An 
latToduciion  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  A.  M.  Ulus, 
trsted  with  Maps  and  hie*similes  of 
Biblical  manuscripiti.  This  work,  on 
which  the  Author  has  been  engaged  for 
Bisny  years,  is  offered  to  the  Biblical 
audenl  and  to  divines,  'as  a  manual  of 
what  is  most  valuable  in  sacred  lit;  ra- 
tore,  digested  from  the  labours  of  the 
mast  eminent  Biblical  critics,  both  Rri- 
tnh  and  Foreign,  aud  is  divided  into 
thn>e  parts.  Part  1.  contains  a  view  of 
the  geography  of  Palestine,  and  of  the 
political,  rt^ligious,  moral,  and  civil 
wateof  the  Jews,  from  the  patriarchal 
times  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  ; 
onder  the  Asmoncan  princes,  the  sove- 
rei^ns  of  the  Ht^rodian  family,  and  the 
Roman  procurators ;  the  Roman  jndi- 
csture,  manner  of  trial,  and  treatment 
of  prisoners;  the  ecclesiastical  slate  of 
(he  Jews,  including  an  aceonnt  of  the 
Jewish  church  and  its  members ;  the 
Biinisters  of  the  temple  and  other  eccle- 
•iasiieal  prmns;  their  religions  and 
moral  state  during  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ;  their  different  sects.  See.  Part 
II.  IS  appropriated  to  the  interprets! ion 
of  the  Scriptures,  cotnpr<'hending  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  different  senses  of 
S^pture,  literal,  spiritual,  and  typical, 
witij  criteria  for  ascertalninic  and  deter¬ 
mining  them.  The  ssibsidiary  menus 
•scertalning  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
the  original  laiignagCh  of  Scripture; 
!•  Hebrew ;  Review  of  the  question  con- 
vowel  points;  Bibl-ographicnl 
tnd  critical  notices  of  the  be»i  Hebrew 
irtricons  and  grammars.  2.  Greek : 
rritiral  history  of  it ;  and  of  the  style 
of  the  N  Testament,  its  dialects; 
BPdiograpf.ical  and  critical  notices  of 
(Ite  be<t  Greek  Lncicons  to  the  New 
Testatnwnt— the  kindred  dinlects;  Aiis 


tlent  versions  of  the  Scriptures ;  tb< 
Chaldee  Targnmt  or  Paraphrases  ;  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Septuagint,  and  other  Orwrk 
versions,  with  critical  and  Bibllo^traphi- 
cal  uotices  of  their  several  editums,  and 
of  the  biblical  labours  of  Origm ;  Ana¬ 
logy  of  Scripture,  or  parallel  passa^'cs, 
rulew  for  a^irtrtaining  and  applying 
them  ;  Scholia  and  gl«>s.sarief.  The 
Bgiirative  language  of  Scripture.  Ou 
KetNuiciliiig  the  apparent  Contradictions 
in  Scr*q)tiire.  On  the  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,p«esentiiij; 
New  Tables  of  all  theqnotatunis.  Under 
each  head  ur  section  are  introduced 
very  num^'rons  referenew  to  the  Scrip- 
tui'CH ;  and,  tbroughout  the  work,  lefe- 
rencea  are  al<o  made  to  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  write  fs  on  every  topic  discus<*rd, 
in  order  to  assiict  the  further  researrhan 
of  the  Studious.  Pait  III.  treats  on  the 
analysis  of  the  Scriptures,  in  two  bookl. 
Book  1.  On  the  Old  Testament,  coin- 
prizes  a  short  aceourtt  of  the  saefed 
canon,  its  ancient  and  modern  divisions, 
and  Kn^lish  translabons  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures— Olisenrations  on  the  Penl.iteiicb, 
proof,  of  its  ndthenticitv,  and  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  it  from  ill**  rtceptions  and  miw- 
representations  of  Dr.  Oiddes  and 
others;  cptira I  prefaces  to  each  book, 
and  al.so  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  TestamenL  On  the  poetry  Of  the 
Hebrews;  on  (he  prophetreal  biMks  of 
the  Old  Testament,  including  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vuriouw  kinds  of  prophets 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptnres ;  nature  of 
prophetic  inspiration ;  structure  of  pn^ 
phetic  pofsy;  number  and  order  of  the 
prophetic  b^ks  ;  rules  for  ascert.iininf 
the  sense,  mod  for  the  Interpretation,  of 
the  prophetic  writings ;  critical  prefaers 
to  each  of  the  prophelicsl  liooks,  which 
•re  arranged  in  the  order  of  lime  when 
the  pMphets  respectively  fti»urish»d.  On 
the  apocryphal  books,  with  critical  pnr- 
faces  to  I'lCh,  briefly  exhibiting  an  ac* 
count  ofits  title,  date,  in  wliat  langoagt 
originally  written,  its  argument,  sco^, 
ahi  lynopsli.  Book  2.  Oh  thr  IfVtr 
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Te^tarornt,  contains  an  accottnt  of  it« 
canon,  with  critical  iirefaccs  to  each  of 
the  historical  books,  ooa)|m/ing.  An 
pHsay  on  the  state  of  tin*  Christian 
church  (luring  the  a|>otto|ic  age.  On 
the  Kpisties  m  the  New  Testament,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  order  of  time  when  they 
were  rcspoctirely  composed,  with  simi¬ 
lar  critical  prefaces.  On  the  Apoca- 
ly|Mie,  with  a  like  preface.  Notice  of  the 
a{Kicryphal  writings  ascrilied  to  the 
Apostles.— l*he  greater  part  of  this 
Work  ie  printed  nifl' ;  and  the  whole  will 
t>«  cxeculc'd  with  as  much  despatch  as 
the  variety  and  imiwrtaiice  of  its  con¬ 
tents  will  admit. 

.  In  the  pre«.s,  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
*i.<ihcd.  An  inquiry  into  the  times  that 
shall  fulfilled  at  Antichrist’s  fall,  the 
('hurch’s  blessedness  in  her  millcnial 
rest,  the  signs  that  this  happy  season  is 
at  hand,  the  prophetic  numbers  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1336  days,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  duty  at  this  interesting  crisis :  in 
live  discourse*,  from  Mark  i.  15.  “  The 
lime  is  fulbllcd,  and  the  kingdom  of 
(kMl  is  at  hand  :  repent  ye,  and  believe 
the  Gospel.”  By  Archihald  Mason, 
Minister  of  the  Qos|m;1,  Wishuwtown, 
l.anarkNhirc. 

The  Ucv.  Samuel  Taylor  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  a  new  and  gr(;at!y  im¬ 
proved  edition,  l*iuo.  of  the  Life  of  the 
late  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  sonic  time  Mi* 
ailster  of  the  Gospel  at  Wertheubury, 
I'lint,  and  afterward  at  Broad  Oak,  near 
Whiti'hurch,  Salop:  father  of  the  late 
Kev.  Matthew  Henry,  the  cdebralcd 
commentator  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Mr.  James,  the  author  of  the  naval 
work  on  the  late  American  War,  has  in 
the  press  a  full  ond  correct  account  of 
the  military  occurrences  of  the  laic  w  nr, 
with  an  ap(>eudix  of  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  olTicial  U  tters,  and  several  new  and 
original  maps  and  |)lans«  The  work 
will  be  coinprizeil  in  ‘2  vol».  3vo.  price 
not  to  exceed  30s. 

A  pros))Wctu.s  has  been  isiued  of  a 
new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  Del- 
phin  Clas.vlct  i  with  the  Variorum  notes 
appended.  To  lie  intilled  The  Regent’s 
IMniuu.  To  be  priotird  and  tidited  by 
A.  J.  Va!py,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Pem¬ 
broke  College,  Oxfonl. — ^Tbc  high  re¬ 
putation  in  the  Irnnicd  world  of  the 
D.'lphin  Classics,  and  the  prevailing 
scaic«ty  of  luo.Nt  of  them,  Ituivc  little 
doubt  that  their  rcpublication  will  be 
received  with  patronage  and  approba¬ 
tion.  The  e^lition,  now  propoacd  to  be 
publisbnd  under  the  patronage  of,  and 
dedicated  lo,  bis  royal  highness  the 


Prince  Regent,  will  be  printted  in  a  neat 
and  unifoim  manner.  The  maps  wilt 
be  beautifully  executed;  aud  the  wood- 
ruts  at  present  existing  in  the  I>lphin 
and  Variorum  editions,  will  also  be  in. 
sorted.  The  avidity  with  wliich  the 
Dclphin  Classics  arc  sought,  and  theint. 
practicability  of  procuring  complete  sets, 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  that  they  con¬ 
tain  many  literal  errors,  and  that  the 
critical  labours  of  the  lust  century, and 
the  cullatiun  of  many  important  MSS. 
have  considerably  improved  the  text, 
encourage  the  cxpcctatiou  that  a  new 
and  correcteil  edition  will  be  regarded 
ill  the  most  favourable  manner;  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  is  conceived  that  no  library 
can  be  considered  as  complete  without 
u  regular  cxillcction  of  the  Classics,  and 
tlie  Ilelphlii  have  been  ever  regarded  by 
the  literary  world  as  most  valuable  and 
distinguished  editions.  The  notes  io 
the  be&t  and  latest  Vafiorum  edilion 
will  be  printed  at  the  end  of  each  au¬ 
thor  ;  and  the  various  rt'adings  placed 
under  the  text  :  thus  will  be  iucorpo- 
rated,  as  it  were,  the  Helphin  and  the 
Variorum  editions.  The  best  Indices 
will  be  adopted,  and  carefully  collated 
With  the  text,  to  remove  the  present 
numerous  faults  in  the  references.  The 
reference  will  lie  to  the  book  and  chap¬ 
ter,  and  not  to  the  page,  by  wliich  nicaoi 
the  same  Index  will  apply  to  ail  other 
editions.  'I'he  Delphin  Interpietatki 
will  be  placed  under  the  t^-xt,  to  pre¬ 
serve  tdie  beauty  of  the  |wige.  Tl»e  Li- 
teraria  Notitia  from  the  Bqwnitaiitioiis, 
continued  to  the  present  lime,  will  be 
added  to  each  author.  The  whole  will 
be  printed  uniformly  in  octavo,  price 
1 8s.  lioards,  each  Part,  to  subscribers, 
and  ll.  Is.  to  non-subscribers.  Each 
part  will  contain  6*12  closely  printed 
|»ages,  without  reference  to  the  conclu- 
siuo  of  any  author,  so  that  the  sub- 
scriberi  may  bind  each  author  in  u 
many  volumes  as  they  please,  and  ar¬ 
range  them  alphabetically  or  chrono¬ 
logically,  as  most  convenient.  Soma 
copies  will  be  struck  oflf  on  very  bne 
thick  royal  paper,  with  a  large  margin, 
and  hotprirssed,  price  to  subscribers  ll. 
l^f.,  to  non -suliscri hers  21.  2s.  each 
part.  The  price  will  be  raised  higbcf 
to  non-suhscribers,  as  the  work  ad¬ 
vances.  The  whole,  will  make  abo«^ 
120  or  130  parts— and  twelve,  parts  will 
b«  printcrl  ill  the  year.  Each  part  to 
be  paid  for  oo  delivery.  As  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  copies  will  be  printed, 
the  work  caiiuot  be  sold  in  separate 
parts.  To  prenrve  a  lair  margio,  U»« 
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pAfe  will  not  bo  quite  <10  brond  as  the 
IHTsent  octaeo  editions.  It  may  not  l»« 
io)piOf>er  to  observe,  that  a  cuiiiptete 
iK  of  the  Usiphiti  (Hlitions,  sold  at  the 
Rjxbtirghc  sale  in  181*2  for  above  5001. 
sod  that  a  uniform  set  of  the  V'ariorum 
can  scarcely  b(‘  obta'ivx!  at  any  price. 
The  necessity  of  publishing  such  u  iia* 
thwal  work  is  obvious,  as  it  prevents  all 
sppn  heiisiont  of  any  check  to  its  com* 
pinion,  and  wiihout  which  it  could  not 
be  undertaken.  A  list  of  subscribers  will 
he  published  with  the  work. 

In  the  press,  and  speeiMy  will  be 
published,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  Ice- 
Itnd;  or,  the  Journal  of  a  Reuideiice  in 
that  Island,  during  the  years  1814  and 
1815.  Cuntainiiif  a  Narrative  of  dif* 
ferent  Journit>s,  undertaken  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
sod  Foreign  Bible  Soc'iety,  with  the 
view  of  extending  to  the  Icelanders  the 
benefits  of  that  Institution.  Inters{)ersed 
vitl)  observations  on  the  Xatur.!!  IMie- 
iKxneua,  History,  Literature,  and  Anti* 
qoitiosof  the  Island;  and  the  Keli^ion, 
fbaraoter.  Manners,  Customs,  &e.  of 
iU  Inhabitants.  Illustrated  by  a  innp 
loJ  engravings.  By  KtM>nezer  llender* 
son.  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  (lottenburgh,  Ho¬ 
norary  Menib«*r  of  the  Literary  Society 
of  Fuhnen,  and  Conres|)onding  Mein- 
ler  of  the  Scandinavian  Literary  So¬ 
ciety  at  Copenhagen. 

Ftoposals  for  publishing  hy  suhserip- 
tion,  I'.ssays  011  the  \Vi<doin  of  O'kI. 
fjsaj  1. — On  Creation,  describing  the 
Economy  of  Nature.  II.— On  Piovi- 
deoee,  illustrative  of  the  Divine  Qo- 
remment.  HI.— On  Redemption,  ex- 
phnatory  of  the  method  of  salvation. 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Tyerin  vn. 

In  the  press  and  will  !«pe>  dily  be  nub- 
Ihhcd.  A  free  Enquiry  int  >  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Infant  Baptismv— whether  it  is 
not  nnscriptnral,  useless,  and  dariger- 
ous  ;  to  which  is  added,  some  remarks 
<*0  Mr.  Ridsham’s  plea  for  infiint  bap- 
tiwn.  ByJ.  Hall,  of  Northampton. 

The  Rev.  James  Plumptree  will  short¬ 
ly  publish,  in  one  volume,  printed  uni¬ 
formly  with  theKiiglish  Drama  Purified, 
Origin.d  Dramas,  rontair.iug.— 1  Royal 
Bent  firence,  er  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
—2.  Winter. — 3.  Kendrew,  or  the 
®oal-:i»ine. — i.  The  Force  of  Conscience. 
^5, Mrs.  Jitrdaii  and  the  Methodist. — 6. 
The  Salutary  Repioof. — With  prefaces 
tnd  notes.  A  small  edition  only  will  be 
printetl. 

Ifi'cl*  iu  Egypt,  Nub! .1,  Holy  Land, 


including  a  visit  to  Mount  Lebanon 
.and  Cyprus,  By  Captain  l.ifht,  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  one  volume,  4to. 
with  plates,  including  a  view  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Miss  Sandham,  author  of  the  Twin 
Sisters,  has  iu  the  press,  a  new  work, 
entitled  the  School  Fellows,  which  will 
be  publisluMi  iu  th'>  course  of  this  month. 

W.  Catton  will  shortly  publish,  an 
Essay  oil  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 
in  Dissenting  Congregations.  Price  2s. 

In  the  press,  the  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  and  other  tales  in  prose.  By 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  2  vols.  l2mo. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  MS, 
of  the  celebratevi  Dr.  W.  King,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  has 
lately  been  disi'overi'sl,  entith^d  Horje 
Seiiiles  Subcesivn,  containing  An(>edot(*s 
and  Uiminiscenees  of  his  own  Times, 
and  will  be  published  immediately. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  is  preparing  fur  the 
press,  a  Code  of  Political  Economy, 
founded  on  Statistical  Inquiries. 

The  Rev.  John  Skinner,  of  Forfar, 
will  soon  publish,  in  an  octavo  volume. 
Annals  of  Scottish  Kpiscopocy  from 
1*788  to  1316,  with  a  Biographical  Me¬ 
moir  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  John  Skinner, 
of  AlK‘rdt*en. 

T.  Cnbbt  ll,  Esq.  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Cor¬ 
porations,  and  on  the  proceedings  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  Ordinary  Rights  and  Par¬ 
liamentary  Privileges. 

Mr.  Park,  of  Hampstead,  will  soon 
publish.  Morning  Thoughts  and  Mid¬ 
night  M usings,  iu  prose  and  verse. 

P.  L.  Holt,  Esq.  has  in  the  press,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Merchant  Ships 
and  Shipping,  on  the  Navigation  I^awt, 
and  oil  Maritime  Contracts. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  in  verse 
and  prose,  now  (irxt  collceletl,  will  soon 
app^'ar  in  two  foolscap  octavo  voluim^. 

The  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell  has  in  the 
press,  in  an  octavo  volume,  an  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  Bp.  Taylor’s  Ureal  Exemplar. 

Dr.  W.  Barrow,  pielK-ndary  of  South- 
well,  has  two  volume's  of  .Sermons  ou 
Practical  Subjects,  nearly  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Bowdler’s  Sermons 
on  the  Oftices  awl  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ  will  soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  LiwNay  has  in  the  press, 
a  volume  of  Sermons  on  various  sub- 
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Barron  Field,  E«q.  is  printing,  in  two* 
octavo  volumes,  a  Treatise  on  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Law  of  England. 
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Mr.  Bivet,  of  Leamingtofi,  bas  an- 
noiiDced  for  publication,  a  Poetical 
Oasctleer  of  iha  Principal  C’itiea,  Bo- 
ro^ba,  ami  Scaporca  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom. 

Nightmare  Abbey,  by  the  antlior  of 
neadlong  Hall,  i»  in  tbe  pret^t. 

The  Rev.  L>r.  Whitaker  has  a  third 
rditioo  oearly  remiy,  of  the  Hiatory  of 
W  bailey,  with  correctiona  and  con* 
aiderahle  additiooa. 

The  Rev.  Tboa.  Ilotlgaon,  the  Tran!i* 
lator  of  Juvenal,  Icc.  has  in  the  pre>a  a 
Poem  entitled  The  Krienda,  in  four  l>ooka, 
which  will  bo  published  in  a  lew  days. 

Shtce  tbe  publication  of  onr  last 
Number,  we  have  been  favoured  with 
several  important  articles  of  litiTary 
iatelligcuce  from  North  America,  from 
which  wa  have  aelocted  tbe  following 
I>artic«lara. 

Tlie  American  Philo«opbical  Society 
uf  Philadelphia,  ia  printing  a  new  vo¬ 
lume  of  ita  Traneactiouf. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  ia  priiitif^^  tbe  fouith  volume 
4»f  ita  C4»mmani('atiana. 

Mr.  Mac  Cleuch  has  just  puhliifhed 
an  intorealing  Meiuoir  <ni  tl.c  Geology 
<4  Ilia  United  Statea,  ilhutrated  with  a 
map. 

The  .\cadaiuy  of  Kataral  Sci»*nce<, 
at  Philadel|ihia,  occaainnaily  pubiishea 


a  number  of  a  **  Juamal,**  containiivc 
important  communications  relative  u» 
thciae  Sciences. 

l>r.  Barton,  of  Philadeipbia  (nephew 
of  the  late  eminctit  Naturalist  and  Phy* 
aician,  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton)  is  printing  au 
important  work  on  the  Nlateria  Media 
Americana,  iilustrated  with  Coloured 
Plates. 

Dr.  Bigelow,  ProfesMir  of  Botany  at 
Boi»ton,  is  also  publisUiiig  a  wrork  on 
the  same  subject. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pao- 
lithetl ;  I'he  Apostacy  of  the  Charch  of 
Komi',  and  the  Identity  of  the  Papal 
Power,  with  tlie  Man  of  Sin,  and  Son  of 
Perditiun  of  St.  PiinPa  prophecy,  iu 
the  second  epistle  to  the  Thesaalouitat, 
proved  from  the  testimony  of  scriptmt 
and  history,  by  William  t^inninghani, 
Kso.,  author  of  a  Dissertation  oa  tW 
seals  and  trumpets  ot*  the  Apocalypw, 
and  the  prophetical  periiHl  of  1*260  years. 

'fhe  Rev.  B.  Btook  iutiud'^  publisb* 
iog  by  subscription,  the  state  iiud  pra* 
gress  of  religious  liberty,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  perHccntion,  fiviii  the  first  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Christianity  in  Briiaia, 
to  the  present  time.  The  vrurk  will  not 
exceed  two  viJumes  octavo,  and  will 
l>e  put  to  press  as  soon  as  a  suA- 
cient  number  of  subscribers  ia  obtained. 
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■  lOCaAFIIT. 

Memoirs  of  tbe  late  Mrs.  PJiaabefh 
llaui'dton;  with  a  selectiiWi  from  her 
tvirreapondetHH*,  and  other  unpublished 
writings.  By  Mis»  Benger.  With  a 
|Nfrtr.-ut  after  Knebairu.  ^  vols.  8ru. 
II.  la. 

I.citers  fn*m  Ahbe  Fdeeworth  to  his 
Friends  j  wv4vteu  between  the  years 
nn  and  1807 :  with  memoirs  of  hia 
litb,  including  srune  account  of  the 
late  Rotnaii  Catholic  Ritliop  of  Gorki 
Dr.  Moyl.vii,  and  letters  to  him  from 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Kdtmmd  Bmke,  and  other 
l>rrsont  of  diatinetton.  By  tbe  Rev. 
’rhooiai  R.  Knglaml.  8vo.  Hs. 

Anecdotes  of  the  LifV*  of  Richard 
V%’aison,  Bishop  of  loindafT.  Second 
bUlitioii.  9  vols.  Bro.  II.  6$. 

caaaaiCAL  LiiBRATtiaa. 

The  Clauical  Journ.il,  No.  XXXIII, 
containing  a  variety  of  classical,  bibii- 
«al  ami  oriental  literature)  published 


quarterly.  6a.  Complete  aeia  may  be 
hud  ill  17  vols. 

A  neat  edition  of  the  Greek  Septna- 
gint,  with  the  Apocrypha,  from  tbe  Oi- 
ford  t'dilion  of  Bus,  baudaomely  printed 
in  one  rid.  octavo,  and  hot-presRd. 
Price  II.  6s.  bda. 

This  edition  is  designed  for  use  - 
ill  churches  and  chapels,  as  wdl  as  tba 
library. 

A  neat  edition  of  Horace,  with  K> 
gIKh  notes  to  the  oile*,  critical  and  rx- 
plaiiatory.  Price  5».  dd.  18mo.  bound. 

Cicero  de  Aniicitia  et  Sennetute,  (Vem 
thetixtof  Krnesti,  with  all  his  wdi'A 
and  citations  from  his  linleJC  Lat'R 
Ciceron.  «ml  much  urg.nal  in.»tter,  cn- 
tiral  and  expiawitury'.  Fosiilh  j-ditloa. 
Price  5'*.  6d.  bd:>.  By  K.  H.  H.iikcr, 
Trill.  Coll.  Caoib. 

aUUCATlON. 

Family  Snppers,  or  cremug^alea  foe 
young  people,  translated  from  th  French.  , 


tut  of  H'iMrIu  puhU$ked. 


oi  JdaJiuue  DcUfayi*,  author  of  the 
«iv  tales  fur  youth,  the  little  Bteruaw, 
uc,  By  Lady  Mary  11  — —  ,  'i 
«qI*.  with  lixti'ea  eti^ravir^^.  Price  da. 

1/^  SuupcrsUe  Fanulle,  o*i  Stwiveaux 
Conte*  Muraux  Iiutru<*titi  et  Amuaun* 
pour  les  Knfans.  Avec  »<*ize  Julies  gta- 
tares,  par  Madaiue  iXiafaye,  N^oBi* 
rbitr.  ^  vols.  *7*. 

The  Day’s  Oocupatiun,  or  time  eav- 
ployeil ;  a  w«)rk  cootauiing  tbo  ele- 
ncot^  of  useful  know It^ge  fur  cliiUlr'‘ti, 
translated  from  the  French  of  JaulfoU 
Author  of  the  travels  of  llolaudo, 
kc.  By  Lady  Mary  U— — ,  1  vol. 
fith  4  cugr.iviugs.  Price  3*. 

La  Juuru4e,  ou  L’Kiuplot  dii  Tems  ; 
Ouvrage  coateiuint  lea  Lleuiens  des 
Coanoissance  utiles  aux  Kiifaiisqui  coin- 
meno  nta  lire,  par  JautTui.  Avec  quatro 
jolies  gravures. 

The  little  B^aroais,  consisting  of  mo¬ 
ral  lessons  a.lapt(d  for  youth,  hy  Ma¬ 
dame  Delafayc,  translated  by  l.ady 
Mary  H— — ,  4  voli*.  with  Id  en¬ 
gravings.  Price  I  Os.  6d. 

Lea  Petits  B^arnais,  nu  Lemons  des 
Morales  eunvouabh  s  4  la  jeunesse,  par 
Madaiuo  Delafaye,  N4tf  Uichier  ^  avec 
icixc  jolies  gravures. 

An  Introduction  to  Geography ;  on 
the  easy,  natural,  and  self-evident  pria- 
riplc  of  describing  the  maps  in  writing. 
By  which  the  irksome  labour,  and  un- 
wcr»sary  waste  of  time  usually  cm- 
^oyed  in  the  acquisition  of  tliis  science, 
arc  avoUlcil.  By  F.  Fraucis,  private 
teacher.  *is.  bouinl. 

A  Metrical  Gu.do  tn  the  right  liitrlli- 
graoc  of  V'ir^iPs  Veisitication ;  cun- 
uining  a  Solution  of  its  piincipul  DilB- 
cultirs ;  the  Linr^a  distinctly  scanned  in 
each  Case  i  and  the  Poetic  I.trei)se8  ex- 
pUiaetl.  To  which  is  added,  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Poetic  Uceiises  cxlubitiiig  at  uuc 
View,  the  vatiouw  Examples  of  each 
collcctivt  ly  classed  together.  By  John 
Parcy,  LL.  D.  Classical,  French,  and 
Lnglish  Teacher.  12nio.  I*.  6d.  IxaiikI. 

Scenes  in  Europe ;  written  for  the 
Amusement  and  liutructiou  of  litlle 
‘IVn-y.at  Home  Travcllerji;  illustrated 

84  eu|(rav<ng*,  aixl  a^  map.  By  the 
Kfv.  L  Taylor.  12mo.  4r.  plain,  and  (>s. 
odourul,  half-boiiurl. 

MISCettANTOCS. 

A  Prize  Essay,  descriptive  of  the 
truly.philosopbic  mind,  ami  showing  the 
and  abuse  of  its  |>uwers,  in  relation 
hi  Several  subjects,  but  especially  to 
vdigioa, .  Tranaiated  from  the  Prcocb, 
^7  George  Russell.  Pv^oouauetMled  m 


tt'rma  of  high  opprobatioo,  hy  Mr. 
Samuel  Drew,  Si.  Austrll,  aothor  of 
essays  on  the  immortality  and  imma* 
teriality  of  the  haiwin  tout,  tlie  resur¬ 
rection  and  identity  of  the  human  body, 
kc.  Bvo.  price  Is. 

The  Philosophy  of  Rlocutiun  j  Rhiei- 
datod  and  EaemplilWd  by  Readings  of 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Churrh ;  for  the 
Use  of  young  Clergymen,  and  Students 
who  are  prepnrmg  for  Holy  Orders. 

By  James  Wright,  of  Magtlalen  HaH. 
Oxford,  Public  and  Private  Teacher  on 
the  Science  and  Practice  of  Rkirution, 
and  Authoi  of  the  School  Orator.  8vo. 
18s.  bdt. 

The  Science  of  Horticolliirc ;  inchid- 
ing  a  practical  System  few  the  Manage^ 
meiit  of  Fruit  'I'raes,  arranged  on  de¬ 
monstrative  physiological  PrineqUea : 
illustrated  by  Skrtcliea,  in  18  Plates. 
With  a  Commentary  on  the  Works  of 
Bradley,  Hitt,  Miller,  Forsyth,  Knight, 
Kirwan,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  Mrs. 
Ihbotson.  By  Jovepli  riaywaitl,  Gent. 
With  18  plates.  8vo.  18s. 

A  Sketch  of  my  Prictid’s  Family.  By 
Mrs.  Marshall.  Second  Edition.  I8mu. 
4s.  6d. 

Henwick  Tales.  By  the  same  Au¬ 
thor.  Third  Edition.  8s.  6(1,  half-bd. 

A  Corn  Table;  shewing  at  one  view 
the  several  proportionate  values,  at  auy 
practical  given  rate,  of  a  stone,  a  Liver¬ 
pool  p.'iyable  iMSshrl,  and  a  quarter,  of 
say  kind  of  gcaiii,  and  of  every  variety 
of  weight,  from  38  to  63  lbs.  per  bushel 
inclusive.  To  wthicli  eie  added,  a  com¬ 
parative  view  of  the  English,  scotch,. 
and  Frem'h  standard  rovasuree,  and  a 
Table  shewing  the  exact  pru|Mtrtion 
which  the  various  Scotch  local  bolls  bear 
to  the  WiiK  biXter  quarter.  By  Cherlea 
Scott,  3a.  6d. 

Epistolary  Curiosities ;  Scriee  the 
First,  coi»aistiiq(of  unpublished  Letters  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  fruos  Guorg/s 
Herbert,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cberbury,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
kr.  Falited  by  Kebeooa  Warner,  of* 
Beech  Cottage,  Bath,  Bvo.  8a. 

The  Faiglish  and  Frenck,  and  Frooch 
and  English  Cemhist  ^  or.  Tables  of  Es- 
cUangv  from  one  Fart bsoft  to  n  Million 
PoumU  Strrluig,  and  foMii  one  Dt'Oier  la 
a  Million  Livres.  By  Joha  Henry  Bro- 
hier,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Toalo^ 
iiese  Koiigranu.  In  uoe  portable  vol. 
8s.  bound. 

A  Key  to  More’s  Almanack  for  1818, 
coetaining  Comments  on  the  Unieeesel 
pro  penalty  of  Mankind  to  respect  Astro. 
Domical  Perewaruinge,  wiUi  an  iiilav« 
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Lisi  of  JVorks  recently  publithed, 


prctatHin  of  ihc  chief  myrtcrii*  b#;long* 
mg  lu  A»lnilufy.  By  •  Profet»or  of 
Afttruiioniy  auU  Malhciiiatic*,  anil  a  trsi* 
«U*ol  mcuiher  of  the  L’nivrraily  of  Ok- 
lurti,  la. 

.All  Invfstigalioii  of  Um^  cauic  of 
fuikter  IHlh  being  apiwinttil  on  a 
Wrong  liay,  plainly  shewing  that  unless 
the  preaeni  aysteui  of  l\>inpuUiiK>n  shall 
be  abolished,  greater  errors  inusl  ensue ; 
containing  also  Proposals  for  a  Uni- 
versal  Calendar.  By  a  Member  of  the 
University  t>f  Oxford.  iMce  Is. 

A  Piaciical  Dictionary  ;  containing 
concise  yet  comprehensive  schciiiM  of 
the  most  necessary  siiliirets.  Divine, 
Moral,  and  literary.  By  Win.  Sleigh, 

I  «uio.  7s. 

rOKTSV. 

Childe  Harold**  pilgrimage,  Canto 
the  Fourth.  By  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  12*. 

Sanior,  lord  »4*  the  Bright  City;  a 
Pixni.  By  the  Rev.  II.  II.  Milman, 
M.A.  Fedow  of  Brazenose  Colli*ge, 
Oxford,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary,  Reading, 
and  .Author  of  Fazio.  Bvo.  I '2'. 

Tasso’s  Jerusalem  DelAereil:  an 
firndc  Pot'in ;  with  notes,  and  i>o« 
e.*i«iaiial  illustrations.  Translateil  by  the 
Rev.  J.  II.  Hunt,  A.M.  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cami>ridge.  Dcdicatetl, 
by  pennission,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester.  2  vols,  Svo,  11.  10s.  bds. 

roLincAL. 

The  Rights  of  Priperty  Vindicated, 
acainst  the  Claims  of  Universal  Suffrage; 
with  an  analysis  of  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  new  vhvrs  of  Constitutional 
inl«‘rest  and  general  policy.  By  Roberl 
Fellow m,  A.M.  Oxon.  Svo.  .A*. 

The  Substance  of  the  Speech  dclivcroil 
hy  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcho«jner,  on 
Alonday,  the  16lh  of  .March,  1818,  on 
prn|a>sing  a  grant  of  one  million  for  pro¬ 
viding  additionul  places  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  in  F.iigland.  Is.  fid. 

Kemmkt  on  the  Recent  State  Tri.nU, 
and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Disaffcc- 
tiun  in  the  Country.  To  which  are  an- 
nexod  I.etierf  tn  and  from  the  Ix>rd  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Norwich,  on  the  Tendency  of 
his  Ihiblic  Opinions.  By  William  Firth, 
Fikp  Serjeant  at  Law.  8vo.  10s.  6J. 
hoard*. 

A  Rt'view  of  the  lV>mysfic  ri>bcrics 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
Hubert  Fraaer,  Kaq.  4to.  18*.  boards. 

TULOLOCY. 

SertBOM.  By  the  Rev.  John  Venn, 
A.M.  Rector  oi  Clapboin.  Volume  the 
Tbiid«  8vu.  10s.  bd. 


The  two  former  Volumes  may  b« 
bad,  price  II.  1*. 

DiscxMirses,  on  various  Points  of 
Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  mijst  of 
which  were  delivered  in  the  Chapel  u( 
the  Oratoire  in  Paiis,  in  theSpiingof 
1816.  By  Thomas  H.  Galhiudct,  Pno- 
cipal  of  the  Coimeeticut  Asylum,  in  tbe 
UniU'd  State.*  of  Ameiira,  for  the  Kdu- 
cation  ot  tlie  Deaf  and  Duinh.  8vo.7s. 

Hi.**tory  of  the  Fairchild  Family;  or, 
the  Child’s  Manual:  birtng  n  Collection 
of  Stories,  calciil.'iti'd  to  show  tbe  Im- 
|H)rtancc  and  Effects  of  a  religious  Edu¬ 
cation.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Author  of 
Little  Henry  and  his  B<*arcr,  Stories  on 
the  Church  Catechism,  &c.  l2mo.  5s. 

The  Testimony  of  Natural  Theology 
to  Christianity.  By  Thomas  Uisboioe, 
M.A.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Clergy  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  Bible  Society,  vindicated 
from  the  Charges  brought  against  tbem 
by  the  Rev.  Kiehanl  Lloyd,  in  a  liettcr 
to  that  Gentleman.  By  the  Rev.  E, 
Cuo{H*r,  1  imo.  Is. 

A  new  and  improverl  edition  of  tha 
Rev.  'I*.  Cloutt’s  .Appendix  to  Dr. Watts’s 
P>alms  and  Hymn*.  Also  a  new  and 
beautiful  edition  of  Dr.  Watts’s  P*aliM 
and  Hymns,  with  additional  llymos, 
from  Dr.  Watts’s  Sermons  and  Lyric 
Poems :  recommended  by  several  Mini^ 
ters. 

A  I.etter  to  the  Honourable  and  Right 
Rev..Heiiry  Ryder,  D.D.  Ltird  BUhopof 
Gloucester,  on  the  admission  into  holy 
orders,  of  young  men  bolding  what  art 
rolled  evangelical  principles.  By  tlie 
Rev.  Kicbard  Warner.  2s. 

TOPOOEArtnr  amd  laAVSu. 

Ob*«'Tvation*  on  the  Stale  of  Ireland, 
principally  directcrl  to  its  Agriculturt 
and  lUirnl  Population;  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  written  on  a  Tour  through  that 
Country.  By  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq. 

2  vols.  8«'o.  II.  Is.  boards. 

Jonriinl  of  a  Visit  to  South  Africa,  in 
1815  and  181G,  with  some  ncroinuof 
the  Missionary  S«  ttlenientsof  the  Uuitod 
Breltiren  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
By  ilicKcv.  C.  L  Latrobe,  plates,  4to* 
21.  2*. 

ITc  T rnveller’s  Guide  down  the  Rhine, 
minuttdy  describing  the  Modes  of  Con* 
veyance,  tbe  picturcNquc  Scenery,  snd 
« very  otliCr  Obitvl  that  can  interest  s 
Stranger  or  facilitate  his  Journey ;  B* 
hmtratetl  by  a  large  aiul  correct  map 
.  of  the  Rhine.  By  A.  Schreiber,  Histo- 
riograplier  to  the  Grand  DuVe  of  Badem 
Pnee  6s  bound. 


